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TURKEY IK EUROPE. 

CHAPTEE I. 

From Liverpool to Constantinople — Mj' Follow-passengers — A Strange Hobby- 
First View of Troy — The Golden Horn — I am seized upon by B^ar Away 
bloses — Capabilitie.s of the Tnrldsh Porters — Comparative Merit.? of the 
Pora and Tlicrapia Hotels — Trips on the Bosphorus — “ Fire Yariety 
of Nationalities — An Ethnological Pill — Eacc and Religion. 

A v.VTUETY of causes, acting upon a nomadic nature, 
impelled me in the year 1874 again to “ move on,”' 
and on this occasion in a direction which led througli 
'’.Turkey in Europe. 

Travellers in that country had boldly asserted that 
there were no roads. I therefore provided myself with 
all the necessary paraphernalia for leading a gipsy life ; 
and thinking it prudent not to he separated from my 
baggage, I selected the sea-route to Constantinople by 
the Ciinai-d steamers from Liverpool. 

In travelling through unfrequented countries it 
is, generally speaking, nnadvisahle to take an English 
servant, as tliey are so accustomed to luxuries that 
tliey are neitlier able nor willing to adaptt - themselves 
to the vicissitudes of a campaign life, and it too often 
happens tliat the master has to attend to the wants of 
his servant instead of the servant assisting the master. 
This difficulty may, however, be sometimes overcome 
by taking some well-known lad, who is apt to learn 
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quicMy, and wlio, like a piece of soft clay, can be monklcd 
at will. I tlierefore selected a Gliesliire boy, wlio bud 
been some time in my service, and wlio laid iievfr t-fl 
tlie neigliboixrliood of liis native village; and altliougli 
lie accompanied me tbrougli all my travels, be was iK'Vfr 
beard to grumble. In time be learned to make biniscl!' 
most useful, and having acquired tbe Tnrkisb language 
mtb amazing rapidity, be soon became a grcait favdiirib* 
witb all classes of natives, wbetber Christian or IMusul- 
man. In alluding to bini I sball always designate biin 
as John. 

Tbe 27tb of June saw us, “bag and baggage,’' t.»ii 
board a splendid vessel of nearly 2,000 tons burden, 
and steaming away from Liverpool on one of those 
lovely summer days wliicli seem to have been specially 
•created to tbaw tbe icy Englisli nature produced l)y 
March east winds and fogs. 

As we glided along tbe coast over a perfectly eaiin 
sea, familiar places kept rising into view, and formed, 
as it were, a panoramic history of pleasant e])oc]is ol' 
my life. Leaning over the side, I bad given myselt 
up to reverie and idleness, ^vben I ’was suddenly ami 
roughly awakened by a sailor dropping a C‘oil of ro])c 
upon my unfavourite toe. "Why will sailors do tliisr 
I have noticed that on board ship no sooner does an 
unsick passenger sit down to make bimself comfortaldc 
on deck, than some intruding tar iimnediately becomes 
seized with all the industries, and commences polish iiig, 
rubbing, and advancing witb an oiled rag, until tie- 
passenger lias to move, but only again to submit to a 
similar attack, until be is driven in despair to bis Inndc 
below, there to bury bis bead in tbe pillow, and to 
reflect upon the law^s of motion and their relation in 
tbe digestive organs. 
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My fellow-passengers were easily counted, as they 
. consisted only of an Armenian male, and a real live 

I Anglo-Saxon in tlie literal sense of the word, for his 

father was English and mother Saxon. 

The passage was monotonous, and calmer than 
most sea-Yoyages. The ship was admirably appointed, 
both as to officers and men, and the food was of that 
British type which recognises merit in quantity rather 
than quality. The wines were extremely bad, and, of 
course, extremely expensive. 

The chief officer was quite a curiosity in psychology. 
He was one of those characters which would have stuck 
r upon the imagination of Dickens like a limpet upon a 

j rock, and would have after^vards been immortalised in 

one of his novels. 

A hard-headed Scotchman, a first-rate sailor and 
navigator, he, like man}'- other people, had his craze, 
wliich consisted in looking down with lofty contempt 
upon sucli deluded mortals as supposed that light was 
derived from the sun! Yet he gazed at that luminary 
day after day as he took its meridian altitude, and 
was obliged to temper his vision with the usual piece 
of dark-coloured glass. 

I endeavoured to reason with him on the subject, 
but found his mind quite impenetrable to argument. 
Ton might as well have attempted to engrave a piece 
of glass with a feather. 

“ But how,” I asked, do you account for light, if 
it is not derived from the sun ? ” 

1 “ Weel,” he said, “it just comes from the eer j hut 

yer will be knowing all about it some day.” 

He was of a taciturn nature, but of the few re- 
marks which he did make, the usual one was — “ Weel, 
and so yer think that light comes from the sun, do 
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yer? Weel, weel; lial lia!” and lie would turn away 
with a contemptuous chuckle. 

When not on duty, or eating’, or sleeping, all liis 
spare time was occupied in bringing forth inystt'riouH 
sounds, as of the trickling of wnter througli a pipe, 
from that exceedingly windy instrument called a flute ; 
and the cajitain informed me that he had known him 
for twenty years, and that he had always fondled tliut 
flute, but had not yet arrived at a tune. Yet tiiis man 
was a clever sailor and a most dependable officer. He 
stands out as a brilliant example of a man witli a fixed 
idea; and it would be an interesting scientific study 
to endeavour to show how it comes that liis mind lias 
the power of observing cause and effect generally, but 
not upon that particular object which naturally lias 
such a powerful effect upon the senses. 

We touched for a few hours at Gibraltar and Malta, 
and in like manner at Syra, a busy and thriving Greek 
town, which looks from the. sea like a great pile of 
white hat-boxes. It possesses historical interest us tlu* 
legendary birthplace of Achilles, and our visit A\'as an 
appropriate preparation for tlie view of the plain of 
Troy on approaching the Dardanelles, 

On an after occasion I had the pleasure of visiting 
ancient Troy and the excavations of Dr. Schlitunann, 
under the kind and learned guidance of the lute i\lr. 
Frederick Calvert, a gentleman deeply respected and 
regretted by every class of native in the whole' ucigli- 
houihood. The influence which he had obtained o\'erthe 
people was most remarkable, and it may he taken as 
an example of the possibility of uniting all classes of 
Turkish subjects in ready obedience to a single will 
when once a feeling of confidence is established. Mr. 
Calvert had a large farm in the immediate neighbour- 
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lOod oi iro^ and lie was snn-onnded by Greeks 
O^^nhs and Yournks. the descendants of the Abassides 
ludcs who in their nomad wanderings spread over 
Aja Minor. The Youmks are a ivihl and lawless race, 
but they were ready to assist Mi-. Calvert in any way 
that lay in then- power. He was a sort of patriarch 
amongst both Christians and Mnsnlmans, and aU looked 
o urn fm- advice. He was ever ready to attend at 
the bed ot sickness, and his skill in medicine was such 
a great boon to tlie people, that the dooi-s even of 
a harem were thrown open to obtain the advantage 

there the faces of the people immediately lighted up 
with a kindly welcome, and it seemed as though they 

rhe and respect 

ey felt for him. His bailiff and all the farm-labourers 
were Greeks, and he informed me that he found them 
mos^t honest and industrious; they certainly seemed to 

sets of buildings are piled one above the other like the 
houses children make with a pack of cards ; but it is a 
stretch of the imagination to designate them as ciSes. 
ihe whole area upon which they stand does not cover 
an acre of ground, but the superposition of the 
buildmg.s IS most curious and interesting. 

Each town, if we may so call it, can be distinctly 
traced one above the other, as well as the charred 
remains of the fire which must have been the cause 
of their successive desti-uction at gi-eat intervals of 
tune It wrmld almost .seem, from the appem-anoe 
0 the remain.s, that one town was built upon the 
lubhish which covered the mins of the houses below 
under the supposition at tlie time that it wa.s i 
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natural foundation, and in ignorance of tlie busy 
world wliicb. in former ages bad existed beneatli 
tbe new buildings. Dr. Scliliemann cut a section from 
top to bottom tbrougb tbe bill or mound wbicb con- 
tains all four towns, and consequently laid tliein bare 
to view. In some of tbe bouses may be seen tbe 
great earthenware jars wbicb were used for keeping 
tbe bousebold stores, and tbe eye is attracted by 
numerous small and smooth dark stones dotted about 
here and there in tbe earth, and wbicb prove, on closer 
inspection, to be tbe band-stones used by tbe women 
for grinding corn. They are of a shape wbicb places 
them prior even to tbe ancient period wlien circular 
band-stones were used for a similar purpose. 

Drom tbe remains of pottery found in the lowest 
town, it is supposed that tbe inhabitants were in a 
higher state of civilisation than those of tbe town 
immediately above it, and who lived — who can say 
bow many ages afterwards? A long white line about 
a foot in depth proves to be formed of tbe cockle- 
shells thrown away by tbe inhabitants, who were 
evidently partial to that kind of sbell-fisb. The 
fourth or uppermost town w’'as without doubt that 
of new Troy ; and many remains of magnificent white 
marble columns attest an age of advanced art, and 
stand out in strong contrast to tbe comparatively rude 
buildings wbicb lie below. 

As tbe eye turns from one to tbe other, the mind 
dwells in wonder upon tbe countless ages wbicb have 
intervened between tbe busy throng and daily task 
in each town, and I was forcibly reminded of tliat 
passage of tbe Koran which says, “ Each nation bath 
its allotted term; w^ben the term has arrived, man is 
powerless to hasten or retard it.” 
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I will not touch upon the controversy as to the 
site of ancient Troy, which is so exhaustively discussed 
in Dr. Schliemann’s work, hut return to the Dardanelles 
to pursue my journey. 

Daybreak of the fifteenth day from leaving Liver- 
pool revealed the beautiful domes and minarets of the 
capital of the Sultans, rising above a sea of mist like 
jewels on a bed of down. Soon the white was turned 
to pink as the rays of the sun added their glory, the 
tall dark cypress-trees loomed out like gaunt giants, 
tlie mist grew into forms, and as the vessel glided 
on, the capital of the old Byzantine Empire was re- 
vealed in all its grandeur. 

Time here, as elsewhere, had wrought a change. 
Ijarge blocks of picturesque Oriental buildings, which 
I remembered to liaA^e seen during the Crimean War, 
were g’one, and in their place there stood great, ugly, 
modern edifices, devoid of all pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty, and which destroyed the general effect 
of Oriental scenery. They seemed to say, “Look at 
us ! We are the produce of the Hatt-i-liumayoun, 
the Hatt-i-cherifs, and the Iradets ! We are Stam- 
boul reformed upon a Western model!” 

They might well be accepted as fit symbols of the 
reformation. They are modern, ugly, and imperfect 
imitations of Western edifices, and, in conjunction with 
the older and Eastern style, look out of place. The 
very cypress-trees seemed ashamed of the parve?ms, 
and, as if to complete the desecration of the beauties 
of the Bosphorus, innumerable small steamers were 
puffing their black smoke in every direction, and 
destroying all possibility of romance by suggesting 
recollections of the Thames. 

But this is progress 1 I could not help picturing 
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some white-bearded old Turk, just ruiiH'd l)y specu- 
lating in the bonds of his country’s delh, yet calmly 
gazing from his balcony over the scene, and as Iw 
thought of the days of his youth, wdien his eoiiiitry 
owed no man aught, and the Osmanli went liis way 
in peace, he might syllogise in this wise 

“The Frank hath said that progress benefits man- 
kind. This is progress: therefore I am l.ienefited. 
Marshallah! the Grhiaour is a base infidel and a tleg.” 

The traveller, on his arrival at Constantine] )](*, will 
be surprised to find the number of Eastcuai, acquaint- 
ances he possesses, even though he may m.‘Vf.*r havi* 
visited that city. No sooner is the shi]) free oi‘ the 
health officer than a human tide of nations jxnn's <m 
board, and he is assailed by a perfect babel of voices. 

“ How d’ye do, sir ? All riglit, sir, I know yen 
very well. You know me, sir ; I’m Far Away Mosccs. 
I’ve been expecting you for long time, sir. All riglit, 
sir; come along.” “ I’m Demetri, sir. British Consul 
sent me for you, sir. All right, sir. 'Where’s youi* 
luggage, sir? Come along.” 

If the traveller is wise, he will immediately show a 
proper respect for his Old Testament by selecting Far 
Away Moses, at once confiding himself to his care. The 
rest will then drop off like satisfied leeches, and he can 
quietly and confidentially confer with his new Hid^renv 
friend, who had been so long and anxiously expecting 
his arrival. He will then discover that it is a case of 
mistaken identity; that Far Away Moses mistook liim for 
his good friend Captain Spendaway, whose testimonials 
he produces, together with many others, and assures 
the traveller that he will serve him as a faithful drago- 
man to the full as well as he served his former masters. 

As he places his foot upon Turkish soil, tlie 
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traveller will be at once initiated into the mysteries of 
backs liisli. 

Far Away Moses will have provided him with either 
a boat or caique in which to glide over to a neighbouring 
customs landing. Forthwith the important custom- 
house official appears, and looks partially satisfied on 
seeing Far x^way Moses, and the satisfaction is completed 
as that individual places a coin in the official’s hand. 

The official goes to one of the trunks, looks doubt- 
fully at it, and then feels it outside, somewhat in the 
way that a connoisseur would pinch a fat ox. It is 
enough ! Whatever doubt there might have been upon 
his mind as to that trunk containing taxable articles 
has vanished, and the luggage is free to pass. The 
traveller must not suj)pose that this has been an expen- 
sive operation. The dignified official is a Turk, and by 
the law of the Koran all the faithful are equal ; and 
therefore his dignity is not ruffled by accepting a dirty 
sixpence, any more than an ordinary hainal, or one of 
our own faithful “ railway porters.” 

Far Away Moses now proceeds to call some of the 
justly celebrated Turkish hainals, or porters, to carry the 
luggage to the hotel. 

If the traveller has -only two large and exceedingly 
heavy trunks, a large bag, a gun-case, a bed, and a few 
odds and ends of articles, one hamal will be sufficient; 
but if he lias as much luggage as would load an ordi- 
nary English cart, then he will require two of these 
men. The weight which they can carry is really 
marvellous. I had a large deal case containing ammu- 
nition besides many other ponderous articles, which 
was so heavy that I was doubtful whether two men 
would be able to carry it up the steep streets of 
Q-alata. 
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To my astonislimeiit, it was placed upon tlie back oi 
one liamal, and on tbe top of it a heavy portmanteau 1 
I tlionght of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, hut my pity was misplaced, for 
the hamal, without being asked to do so, took up in}' 
leather bag in one hand as he moved away with his 
wonderful load, and seemed to think nothing of it. 

I should strongly advise a visitor to Constantinople' 
during either the spring or summer montlis, not to go 
to the Pera hotels, as they are dear and ollensively 
odoriferous. At Therapia there is an excellent hotel 
on the edge of the Bosphorus, and commanding mucli 
of its lovely scenery. I stopped tliere three days. 
The table d'hote was good, the breakfasts and all the 
meals ample. I drank the wine of tlie country, which, 
is given gratis, and which, mixed with water, is most 
wholesome and refreshing, while, taken pure, it is suffi- 
ciently inebriating to those who may happen to be given 
to strong drinks. 

On leaving the hotel I asked for my bill, and the 
simplicity of the document quite gave me a shock, for 
I thought there must surely be some terrible after- 
reckoning ; but no, it ran thus : ‘‘ To three days’ board 
and lodging, 45 francs.” 

Let it be recorded in golden letters that the land- 
lady of this establishment is English, and her name is 
Mrs. Petala. 

Comfortable steamers ply between Therapia and 
Constantinople for the sum of fourpence, and the trips 
backwards and forwards along the smooth and beautiful 
waters of the Bosphorus are most enjoyable. In short, 
by this means all the sights of Constantinople can 
be seen by day, and the pure air and charms of the 
Bosphorus enjoyed by night. 
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A trip in one of these small steamers affords a good 
idea of the great stride which of late years has been 
made in Turkey by relinquishing many of the preju- 
dices of custom. 

Almost every nation and religion are sometimes 
represented amongst the passengers of one steamer, 
and altliough tlie fore part of the deck is reserved for 
Turkish and Christian women, yet the former, with 
their tliin yaskmaks, or veils, jostle and mix with the 
Ghiaours on entering and leaving the vessel — a possi- 
bility which would not have been even dreamt of thirty 
years ago. Again, in the streets of Constantinople the 
ladies of the harem may be seen driving about in their 
handsome broughams to do their shopping, and with 
their faces enveloped with so thin a yashmak that, like 
a slight cloud over the sun, it but tempers the bright- 
ness which lies behind. 

In their private life also a marvellous change of 
custom has occurred. 

They are for the most part decked out in the latest 
Paris fashions, instead of the Turkish dress, and they 
delight to receive the visits of English and other 
foreign ladies — an innovation which a few years ago 
was of very rare occurrence. When once the stone 
is set rolling, who can say where it will stop ? and a 
few years more may see afternoon teas in Turkish 
harems a favourite reunion for both sexes. Inshallah ! 
it will come to pass. 

A visitor to Constantinople, if he remain for a few 
days, is almost sure to hear the cry of '' Yanghen var,” 
or '' Eire,” as one occurs about every week. 

I will not assert as a fact what was told me as 
such, namely, that the whole of Constantinople is bmmt 
down eA^'ery twenty years by means of weekly fires, 
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but tbe destruction in tliis way must be Yt'iy I’Tcat. 
During my stay there, upwards of two liiiiulred and 
fifty bouses were burnt in one day, notwitbstaiidiiig tin* 
active and very efficient exertions of the lire brigaiic: 
but the streets are so narrow, and so much u'0(.)d is 
used in tlie construction of the houses, that it is 
exceedingly difficult to check tlie progress of tlie Humes 
in a high wind. 

As I was looking at the wreck of the lire, I observed 
a Turk quietly poking with a stick amongst tlie ashes 
of what had once been a house, as though, he was 
seeking for something. I found that lie was the 
owner of the building, which had contained all that 
he had in the world, and that he was literally standing 
by the complete wreck of his whole fortune. He did 
not, however, exhibit any signs of grief or dejection, 
and to my inquiries as to Avhat he intended to do, 
he replied that his misfortune had been “ written 
upon his forehead,” that God was merciful, and 
would provide for the future. He was riglit, for tlie 
Turks are exceedingly charitable to each otlier, and ari‘ 
ever ready to assist a distressed Musulman. Anotlier 
good trait in the character of these anti-human 
specimens of humanity ” was manifested on this occa- 
sion. 

Erom amongst the crowd a barefooted boy, -wlio, 
^emm like, was scrambling over the ruins in searcli of 
spoil, suddenly uttered a piercing cry, and rushed 
shrieking over the ruins until he fell. Several d.'urks 
ran forward to his assistance with every sign oi‘ com- 
miseration, hut the Christian Pharisees passed heidless 
by, and merely shrugged their shoulders. The ])()(>r 
hoy had walked into the red-hot embers, which had 
almost burnt off the soles of his hare feet. 
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The fire of fires was that of 1870, when upwards of 
tliree thousand houses were hurnt to the ground. 

One of the most interesting sights for a Yisitor to 
Constantinople is to stand on the bridge of boats 
between Gralata and Stamboul, and watch the crowd 
of many nations that passes before him. It seems 
as though all the nations of the universe had agreed 
to meet and liere mingle in a common stream ; and 
this leads me to consider the various races which 
inliabit the country through which we are about to 
travel. To gain an intimate knowledge of Turkey in 
Europe and her peoples, it is absolutely necessary to 
examine whence and how the great variety of nations 
came to be there, for no country in Europe, excepting, 
perhaps, Transylvania, exhibits such marked and dis- 
tinctive characteristics of many of the races of the 
world. 

Tlie population of Turkey is made up of a variety 
of nations, scattered over the whole country, and yet 
forming themselves into groups according to the num- 
ber of units they contain. No locality can be found 
where tlie population is exclusively of the same nation- 
ality, but a rival race crops up here and there and 
jostles its neighbour. We find, for instance, a quarter 
where the majority of the population is Bulgarian, but 
amongst them in considerable numbers are Turks, 
Greeks, Circassians, and Gipsies. In another quarter 
the majority are Albanians, but they again have to bear- 
the friction of Bulgarians, Wallachs, Greeks, and Turks 
and so on all over the country. Each of these nations 
has a separate language, religion, and customs ; and it 
therefore follows that the difficulty of governing tbe 
mass lies in a direct ratio to the number of races repre- 
sented in it ; and when it is borne in mind that in 
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Europe alone no less than eight distinct nationalities, 
each with a considerable population, and several others 
of smaller degree, can claim the rights of Turkish 
subjects, some idea may he formed of the obstacles in 
the path of good government in Turkey. 

As we shall have to consider the circumstances 
which have rooted these various peoples in the land, 
it will be well if, in the first place, we determine 
what we actually mean by the term “race.” 

Taken in the abstract, as when we speak of the 
“human race,” there can be no difficulty in defining 
our meaning; but when we come to deal witli what 
we call races of men, and seek to determine their 
source, we at once find that the single thread we 
are endeavouring to trace to its end is but tlie strand 
of a larger cord, which again becomes entwined as a 
part of a still larger rope. Thus we find two antago- 
nistic races side by side; the one we call Turk, and 
the other Bulgarian, but when we trace them to 
their source they merge one into the otlier; and so 
it is with others. There is no doubt tliat tlie cause 
of this effect may be traced to that great tide oi:’ 
emigration which has flowed from East to West as 
far back as history affords us knowledge of the human 
race until the present day, but which appears now to 
be at the flood, and to be about to ebb in tlie contrar\'- 
direction. The tide has flowed from China across 
Asia, Europe, and America, until it has arrived at 
California and completed the circle. But we now, 
for the first time, see a strong tendency to an 
Eastern emigration in the hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese who are pouring into California, and the 
increase is so rapid that it bids fair to rival the 
tide coming from the opposite direction. The 
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Americans are making strennons efforts to clieck 
tliis Chinese immigration, and it will be interesting 
to watch their effect. 

The great Aryan race, starting from India, over- 
ran Europe and part of Africa, leaving colonies here 
and there according as the soil or climate attracted 

them. These colonies, seizing, probably, the women 
of the autocJitJmm of the various countries, grew in 
course of time and expanded. The effect of climate 
and pursuits gradually altered the character as well as 
the appearance of the immigrant populations. Conquest, 
again, introduced new blood and new languages, separate 
despotisms welded the units of tlie sej)arate parts into 
separate masses, and in such manner were formed 
the germs of most of the races of Europe. When, 

then, we speak of a race of men, w^e do not mean 
that it has existed from all time on the soil upon 
which it lives, nor that it inherits the attributes of 
a single pair, but tluit it is an ancient family of men 
of marked characteristics, though their pedigree may be 
uncertain, 

A very powerful factor in maintaining the purity of 
a race is religion, which., from its strongly conservative 
tendency, generally |)revents one sect marrying into 
another of a different creed. This is specially manifest 
in Turkey, wliere a village may frequently be found in- 
liabited by pure Turks, and near to it another occupied 
by Bulgarians. They have been neighbours for nearly 
400 years, and yet each keeps its distinctive character. 
The one is Mahoniinedaii and the other Christian; but 
give them the same religion, and a century would 
probably amalgamate them into one people. 

The effect of religion upon race sometimes giA^es 
rise to A'^ery erroneous ideas as to nationality. For 
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instance, in Bulgaria every Maliominedan village is 
called Turkisli, and it is commonly supposed that the 
inhahitants are Turks, whereas, in point of fact, tliey 
are Bulgarians, who were converted or perverted at 
the conquest of the country. It is the same in Bosnia : 
the Turks of that country are, for the most part, 
Mahommedan Slavs, wlio at the conquest adopted the 
religion of the conquerors in order to escape Irom 
persecution. It is interesting to note the change which 
difference in religion has produced upon people of tlie 
same race, and living upon the same ground. Tlie 
inhahitants of a Bulgarian Mahommedan village difftn* 
in many respects from their neighbours of the same racc^ 
who are Christians; the former lose the high cheek- 
hones and square faces of the latter, probably from iiiter- 
marriage with Circassian and Turkish blood. They are 
also cleaner in their persons and general habits, and, it 
must be acknowledged, more truthful and sober. 

It is not my intention to attempt a learned dis- 
quisition on ethnology, or to trouble tlie reader with 
detailed lists of tribes which have grown into nations, 
and of others which have been blotted out ; but it will 
be apposite to the subject to take a general view of the 
sources from which has flowed the nation whose ac- 
quaintance we are about to make. To do this we must 
carryback our thoughts to those earliest dates of history 
whose pages have been filled by the studies of philo- 
logists, and by these we find that nearly all the present 
races of Europe are what is called Indo-European or 
Aryan ; and that the people who composed tlie great 
stream of immigration were of sedentary rather than 
nomadic habits. Where nature offered attractions and 
advantages there they halted, and these “ tillers of the 
land ” colonised until they overflowed to further genial 
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soils. But even at tliat far-distant period we cannot 
suppose that they found the land a silent waste, and 
that they quietly took possession of ground which no 
man had ever trod ; on the contrary, it is far more 
probable that the new-comers won their way step by 
step with sword or club in hand. 

The conquered aborigines who were not put to the 
sword, or made slaves as men, or wives as women, 
would probably fly before the advancing hosts, and 
seek refuge and safety in the natural defences of moun- 
tain ranges. Accordingly we find remnants, even in 
the present day, of ancient peoples who stand alone 
and cannot be classified with any others, and as these 
nations are discovered in mountainous districts, such 
as the Iberians of Spain, the Libyans of the Atlas, 
and many of the tribes of the Caucasus, we may 
indulge in the probability that they represent the 
remnants of the aborigines who were conquered by the 
Aryan or Indo-European host, and fled before them. 
In this westward march of the ‘‘noble family"’ of 
Arya two great roads were open — one through Chorazan 
and Modern liussia, and thence to the shores of 
the Black Sea and Thrace; another from Armenia 
across the Caucasus to the Danube, or by way of Asia 
Minor to southern Thrace and Grreece ; and upon these 
tracks our ancestors, as well as those of most of 
the races of Europe, must have made their w^'estward 
march, or as Muller so graphically describes it, the first 
ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Grreeks, the 
Eomans, the Slavs, the Celts, and the Glermans were 
living together within the same enclosure, nay, under 
the same roof, and two kinds of British subjects, the 
Indian Sepoy and the English soldier, now find that 
they are speaking a common language, 
c 
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Here, 'tlien, we have some of the first known stock 
of man spread over the land called Turkey, weddc'd to 
the aborigines, whoever they might he, and thus tlu'v 
passed their centuries, and grew in history to Tlir-aeians, 
which vsplit asunder into tribes, which in tlieir turn grew 
to nations, as Dacians, Getas, Odrysiaiis, Pierians, (k(‘. 

So much for the Aryan strand of the hiimaii r(.)]}e : 
hut there is another which has a firmer tic upon this 
land of Turkey. To trace it we must again travel 
eastwards, far away to the great watershed ol; Asia, 
that large elevated plateau which begets tlie rivers 
which find their way through fertile pulleys, north, 
south, east, and west unto the sea. There is the land 
of Tura, of ‘‘ swift horses,” rich pasturage, and l)racing 
air, and it was here the Turk and Bulgarian may say 
that “our fathers fed their fiocks.” Ho thought or care 
for tillage racked their minds; hut here to-day and 
there to-morrow they moved their flocks and herds, 
their tents and families, under a free noniadic life. 

Those who have a knowledge of tlie East may see 
the shadow of this nomad life in the habits of shepherd 
tribes in the jmesent day. The Youruks in Asia Minor 
move with the seasons; in summer dwelling in tempo- 
rary villages on the hills, many tliousand feet above 
the sea, surrounded by their wives and children , their 
flocks and herds, they make their temporary home. As 
autumn approaches all their household goods are packed 
on horses, and, driving their flocks before tliem, tliey 
slowly descend to pitch their tents on plains three 
hundred miles or more away. 

In bygone ages a family of Tura was tlie nucleus of a 
tribe. The flocks increased in parity with the children. 
The flocks, in charge of shepherd sons, split up in search 
of pasture, and these again multiplied the fractions 
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of tlie uiiit wliicli first was called a tribe, and tlien a 
nation, as it spread upon the pasture area until it 
touched new climes, which forced a change of habit 
and of aspect on both flocks and men. Thus, as time 
rolled on, the great Turanian root threw out five 
offshoots, and called them TJgrian, Turk, Mongolian,, 
Tungusian, and Bhotiya races. The first two of these 
liave, in their nomadic nature, pushed their way to’ 
Turkey, but by very different routes and climates ; and 
they have met so many foreign damsels by the way, 
that, now they are face to face on Turkish soil as Bul- 
garians and Osmanlis, they have become so changed in 
aspect and customs that their ancient ancestor of Tura 
would fail to recognise his sons. But there they are, 
and they have spread over the Aryan or Indo-European 
layer, composed of Thracians, Slavs, and Celts, on 
Turkisli land, and mingled with it by marriage. This, 
land of Tura was proverbially the home of swift horses ;; 
and it is probable that it is from thence that we must 
hail the blood of those animals which we in England 
prize so much. The horses of the Turcomans rival in 
bone and stature those of their probable cousins in 
England, and would beat them out of the field in en- 
durance. The climate and pasture of Arabia probably 
reduced them to the compact and hardy horses which 
the Arabs love and cherish. 

The nomadic life of the Turanian family of men was. 
better calculated to leave an impress of its races upon 
the present generation than was that of the Aryan 
stock, inasmuch as the latter moved as conquering 
armies, and took to their new homes the women of 
the race they conquered, while the former were often 
followed in their migrations by the women and children 
of their tribe, and thus the purity of their race was 
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better iiiaiiitained. This is very marked in tin* case 
of the Bulgarians, who show such distinctive pliysi<‘ai 
characteristics that tliey are probably even at tht* 
present day similar in appearance to their aiieoloi-s. 
who entered the country a thousand years age. Tiis-y 
have married, no doubt, largely, into the Slavoiba* lavr, 
which they found spread ov'er Turkey in Eurnjje; bnl 
the fact of their own women having followed the nak(* 
of their conquering armies must have helped mneh 
towards keeping up their distinctive charact(.‘r. 

These remarkable people hav^e been brought so |)ro- 
minently before the public by the sad massacres of last 
year (1876), that a brief description of their entry into, 
and residence in, Turkey may not be unintei’esting. I 
was living amongst them for a considerable time, and 
therefore had an o]3portunity of observing — and I may 
say, admiring — ^their character. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BULGARIANS. 

The Bulgarians— Tlieir Finnic Origin — First Emigration into Tlmice — Marked 
Difference between the Inhabitants North and South of the Balkan — Intro- 
duction of Clu'istianity — ^Foundation of the Bulgarian National Church— 
Eeign of King Simeon — ^War between Greeks and Bulgarians — Horrible 
Cruelties practised on either side — Strong National Feeling existing among 
the latter — Persecution of the Bulgtirian by the Gi’cck Church — National 
Schools — District of PMllipopolis — Compulsory School-rate — Protestant 
Mission School at Samakov — American College on the Bosphorus — Sect of 
the Paulicians — Bulgarian Newspapers — ^Monastery of Eilo — Eovival of the 
Bulgarian National Church — Siriritrral Circular from the Sjmod — Ecclesi- 
astical Disputes between Greeks and Bulgarians — Fomented by Russia — 
Cretan Insurrection — Lord Strangford — So-called Rebellion of 1867-68 — 
blanufacturo of that of 1876 — Administration of Justice. 

You tell me, says a traveller, that the Bulgarians are 
Finns from the Ugrian stock, and therefore first 
cousins to the Magyars of Hungary; but how, then, 
does it come about that their language is a form of 
Slavonic, and that they are claimed as brothers by the 
Panslavic societies ? 

The answer is that, in their south-eastward march 
from Asia, they came upon the track of the Slavonians 
of the Indo-European family, and that they passed 
centuries amongst them. That these Finns made their 
way to the river Yolga, and were settled about a town 
called Bolgaris, from which they took their name. In 
those days nations moved about like great flights of 
birds, and were sometimes scared away by flights with 
sharper talons than themselves. This was the case 
with the Bulgarians, who, after a long sojourn between 
the Yolga and Tanais, were scared away by the Avars, 
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a brancli o£ tlie Turldsli nation wko liad come by a 
different route from tlie common land of Tiira. So 
these crest-fallen Finns packed up bag and l3aggage, 
and started off in the year a.d. 559 for the Danube, 
"which, finding hard frozen, they crossed witli ease under 
the direction of their great chief, Zabergan, and thus 
gained the soil of Thrace. But ages before this 
certain Indo-Europeans, probably Slavonians, had occu- 
pied the same ground, and now called their tribes under 
the generic term of Thracians. Nor was this all. lb.e 
modern Slavonians, as they maybe called, had but just 
preceded the Bulgarians in their attack upon these 
Thracian cousins, and occupied their land and homes. 
Here, then, the Bulgarian Finns found themselves on 
thorough Slavonian ground, and among a thorough 
Slavonian people. Prior to this they had passed over 
Slavonian land, and they had also lived cheek by jowl 
with Turks, as Avars and Huns. They spread in 
A.D. 559 over Thrace, the dominion of the Byzantine 
empire, to the very walls of Constantinople, and 
covered the land from the Danube to the iBgean Sea, 
and from Albania to the Black Sea, and ///.ere i/teij lime 
remained until the present date. They now form the 
bulk of the population of Turkey in Europe, if we 
exclude Albania and the tributaries, and we might with, 
as much reason call Northumberland England, as the 
district north of the Balkan Bulgaria. That district is, 
in point of fact, less Bulgarian than the country south 
of the Balkan, where the massacres took place, for that 
great natural mountain barrier has partially obstructcnl 
communication, and thus tended to keep up the purity 
of the race to the south, whilst the easy communication 
with the world by means of the river Danube in the 
north has introduced foreign blood. 
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Tliis difference between tlie Bulgarian people is very 
marked: soutli of the Balkan, tbe women are exceed- 
ingly ugly and virtuous ; wMle north of that range 
they are decidedly pretty, and rumour asserts that they 
are not equal to their southern , cousins in point of 
morality. I have given the Binnish origin of tbe 
Bulgarians on two of the best authorities, namely, 
Prichard and Midler ; and from what I have seen of the 
people, they certainly bear out all that those learned 
men have said of them. AlthouglP their hair is dark, 
and sometimes black, as adults, it is generally fair as 
children. The women south of the Balkan might pass 
in physical aspect for Finns ; and I have a Bulgarian 
in my own employ who might be taken as the original 
of the illustration of a male Finn in Prichard’s work on 
the natural history of man. But what about their 
Slavonic language ? Here, again, philologists assert that 
a Finnish as well as a Turkish element maybe detected. 
The effect is probably the result of Bulgarian Finns 
marrying Slavonian women, and their children adopting 
principally the “mother tongue,” and by rubbing against 
the Avars and other Turkish tribes in Scythia, some 
portions of that language agglutinated to them. 

A similar instance of the transition of language is 
visible in the same race during the present day. The 
Bulgarians in Macedonia border upon and touch the 
Greek population : accordingly, we find them speaking 
Greek as their social, and Bulgarian as their domestic, 
language ; but the latter is in that quarter fast disappear- 
ing. I asked some Macedonian Bulgarian peasants their 
nationality, and they immediately replied, “ Eoum,” 
the generic name given to the Greek inhabitants of 
Asia Minor. They persisted that they were Greeks. 
“ Why, then,” I asked, “ do you talk Bulgarian in your 
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domestic life?” “Because our fathers did it/’ was tin.* 
answer; and they added, “We haye sutiered tron])l-a 
enough from being called Bulgarians, when ^ve are 
Greeks.” By this remark they meant that, having 
under the domination of the Greek Ghureh, they were* 
persecuted if they attempted to assert their Bulgarian 
nationality, which is opposed to Ban-Hellenic scluunes. 

After their occupation of Thrace and klacodoiiia in 
the sixth century, the Bulgarians gradually rosi' in 
power, and established the capital of tlieir kiiigdnm at 
the beautiful town of Lychnidus, the modern Gchrida, 
in the Albanian mountains. But they were luit an 
“ imperium in impe?io” 

The great Byzantine empire, with its capital at Con- 
stantinople, checked and overshadowed them. It was 
a fortress which, from its geographical position, formed 
the key to the chief power in the country. 

The Bulgarians lived by the power of tlie sword and 
the bow ; their newly-adopted country was a cockpit, 
wherein Greek fought Greek. Tliey were now in 
alliance, now at war, witii some foreign intruder ; the 
whole country was like a stormy sea, upon wliich 
nations embarked only to meet with shipwreck. Hun- 
garians, Eomans, Venetians, Genoese, Tartars, Hormaris, 
Germans, and Turks, all appeared to be attracted to the 
country as a common battle-field; and amidst the con- 
tending parties the Bulgarians, although they clung to 
the soil as a rural population, eventually saw tlnor 
government and waning pownr packed away mn-th o{‘ 
the Balkan, and the capital of their kingdom moved 
from Ochrida, in Albania, to Tirnova, near tlie Hanulx,-. 
Amidst these centuries of warfare they soiuetiim^s 
arrived at the very gates of Constantinople, Imt they 
never succeeded in the capture of that much coveted 
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city. In tlie present day, wlien we look at tlie mild 
and peaceful Bulgarian, wlio sliudders at tire Yery 
tliouglit of war, we can liardly realise tliat lie is tlie 
representative of tlie fierce race wliicli is described in 
liistory as so terrible in battle. Tins change of nature 
has been brought about by the loss of their leaders, 
who were represented by their ancient aristocracy of 
princes and nobles who became Mahomniedans, and by 
the taming effect of long subjection to a desjiotic foreign 
government. 

Out of these thunder-clouds of war and bloodshed 
there emerged a bright ray of sunshine during the 
ninth century, when Christianity found its way to the 
pagan hearts of the Bulgarians. The good seed sown 
by St. Paul during his visit to Thessaloiiica had 
taken root, and brought forth an hundred-fold ; and 
there in the ninth century dwelt a Cliristiau monk, 
by name Methodius, who had studied at the convent 
of St. Basilius Cyrillus at Constantinople. He was a 
man of genius as well as a holy man, and he visited 
Home to learn the art of painting, to make it a means 
of impressing the minds of his fellows with holy 
subjects, and he made such progress in the art that he 
rose to fame. It so happened that at this time the 
Bulgarian king, Bogaris, had acquired a taste for 
paintings, and liad filled liis galleries with pictures of 
terrible deeds of battle which were in keeping with the 
age. ITearing of the fame of young Methodius, he 
summoned him to his royal court at Tirnova, and 
taking him round his gallery of art, he asked the 
Christian monk if he could paint anything more 
terrible than he saw there. Methodius replied in the 
afiirmative, and at once received an order to commence 
his picture. ■ 
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At last tlie work of art was finislied, and the 
Cliristian monk carried it into the presence of the 
heathen king. " 

“Shew me,” said Bogaris, “with, what event yon 
have rivalled all my terrible deeds of men.” “Behold, 
O king,” said Methodins, “ the most terrible event that 
man can contemplate,” and he nncovered the picture, 
representing the “Last Judgment.” The picture, 
together with the arguments of the monk, so worked 
upon the imagination of the king that he requested 
to be baptised; and soon afterwards, by the constant 
exertions of Methodius and his brother Cyrillus, the 
whole of the Bulgarian subjects were, in the year a.i>. 
853, converted to Christianity. 

These two Christian brothers were afterwards very 
active in converting the Slavonians, and Methodius was 
made Archbishop of Pannonia. Assisted by Cyrillus, 
he invented the Slavonian alphabet, wdiich received the 
name of the “Cyrillic,” and they translated the whole 
of the Bible into the Slavonian language. 

It is here that the history of the Bulgarian 
National Church commences, which was destined some 
centuries later to bring upon the nation a persecu- 
tion from its Grreek rival exceeding in aniniosity 
anything that was experienced from Mahommedan 
rule. Although the Bulgarian Church admitted the 
doctrine, discipline, and usages of the Greek ChiU’ch., 
it was strictly independent, and was under primates 
of its own; but for political purposes it sometimes 
voluntarily acknowledged the supremacy of Eome, and 
sometimes that of the Greek head at Constantinople. 
This ecclesiastical freedom it held until shortly after 
the overthrow of the Bulgarian kingdom and its con- 
quest by the Turks. 
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With the introduction of Christianity in the ninth 
century new life was given to the Bulganian kingdom. 
Education flourished, and the schools of Constantinople 
were filled with Bulgarian nohles. 

Amongst them was a young monk of royal descent, 
who, notwithstanding his religious education, possessed 
the warlike ambition of his warrior race, which impelled 
him to relinquish the cowl and accept the throne, and 
in A.D. 888 the' young Simeon became a King of Bul- 
garia. He immediately commenced to establish his 
power by attacks upon the Greeks, provoked by the 
ill-treatment of Bulgarian merchants at Thessalonica 
by Stylianus, father-in-law to the reigning emperor, 
Leo VI. Simeon was uniformly successful against 
the Greeks. He ravaged the whole of Macedonia, 
and then advanced to the siege of Constantinople, and 
imposed conditions of peace on the alarmed emperor. 
Simeon died, after a prosperous reign of forty years, 
during which period the Bulgarians aspired to rank 
amongst the leading nations in Europe. Both art and 
science flourished throughout the country, and the 
Christian religion was firmly established. 

The ascendancy of King Simeon was so great that 
he obtained the title of Basileus, or Emperor. 

During this reign a remarkable system of tele- 
graphy was invented by Leo, Archbishop of Salo- 
nica, who was afterwards head of the mathematical 
school of Magnaura, in Constantinople ; and it was 
extended from the borders of Syria to that city. A 
marked dial of a clock was kept in the castle of Lulus, 
near Tarsus, and a corresponding one at Constantinople. 
Eires, kindled at certain hom’s of the day, conveyed 
intelligence of hostile incursions, battles, conflagrations, 
and other incidents of war, the hour of kindling indi- 
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eating the nature of the incident, according to an 
arranged plan marked on a dial-plate of the clocks. 
What would Archbishop Leo have said to a submarine 
telegraph to America ! 

Lioin this period to the Turkish conquest we find 
Bulgaria frequen% at war with the manj rival Greek 
emperors ; and the horrible cruelties practised bj both 
sides mark the rancorous hate which existed between 
the foes. 

On one occasion the Bulgarian king, Samuel, was 
defeated at the battle of Tetuniuni by the Emperor 
Basil II., who captured fifteen thousand prisoners. 
With barbarous cruelty he had all their eyes put out, 
with the exception of one out of every hundred men, 
who were spared in order to conduct the blind centuries 
back to their native country. It is said tliat, when 
ving Samuel beheld his brave and mutilated trooijs, 
he fell senseless, and died two days afterwards. 

^ A remarkable feature in the history of the Bulgarians 
IS the strong current of feeling which existed 

and still exists, amongst the people. We do not hear of 
insurrections among.st the Bulgarian people against their 
own government; but, on the contrary, tl'iey always 
appear as a umted people, straggling for independence, 
iliis power of cohesion and strong national feelim. is 
very apparent to any ti-aveller who may go amoh^st 
them m the present day. They all seem most anxious 
and willing to sink their individuality for the common 
welfare ol^ the nation ; and it is a feeling which, under 
pioper guidance, should have great results. 

At ty tatty of Nicopolis, a.h. 1306, when the 
floyi of the French and Flungarian chivalrv were 
defend by the Turks, under Bayezid, all hope of 
leedom for the Bulgarians passed away ; and they had 
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liencefortli to become Turkish subjects, and to furnish 
a quota of their youths to be educated as their Musul- 
nian oppressors, under the name of Janizaries. The 
Ottoman race was at this time rising to the pinnacle 
of its power ; and the capture of Constantinople, in 
A.D. 1453, riveted the Turks in the j)Osition of a Euro- 
pean power, although not of the European family. 

The Bulgarians as Ottoman subjects sank into obli- 
vion under the shadow of Ottoman rule, and they had 
no w to w'ork under a despotic power side by side with 
their former enemies, the Greeks, but the latter people 
by no means abandoned the fight; they thiew away 
the sword, it is true, but they took up the less manly 
weapon of intrigue, and handled it with cruel skill. 
From tliat day to this they have endeavoured to dis- 
credit their rival fellow-subjects, the Bulgarians, in the 
eyes of their common government, and, with the help 
of a pei'iod of ecclesiastical tyranny, they have added 
greatly to the weight of the yoke that has pressed on 
the necks of the unfortunate Bulgarians. 

But it may be asked. How is it that this people, 
greatly superior to the Greeks in ]3oint of numbers, has 
nevertheless been coin|)letely outstripped by their rivals 
in influence with their common despotic rulers ? 

The answer lies in the fact that after the conquest of 
tlie country by the Turks, the great body of Bulgarian 
nobles and men of influence were perverted to Malioin- 
medanism. They were not probably so much under tlie 
influence of the priesthood as the peasantry, and therefore 
exchanged a state of persecution as Christians for the 
benefit of living as Mahommedan subjects. The Greek 
upper classes, on the contrary, clung to their hieraj-ch}'-, 
which, it must be remembered, was firmly rooted in the 
capital, and they looked upon it as a centre of union. 
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by wbicli they might eventually regain tlieir empire. 
The Ottomans adopted the principle of religious tolera- 
tion, and made use of the hierarchies as ehaiinels for 
governing their Christian subjects ; hence it ma}' be seen 
how infinitely superior must have been the influence of 
the Grreeks over that of the Bulgarians. By tliis reli- 
gious toleration the Ottomans greatly weakened their 
power 5 had they followed the example of Mahomet, 
and inoculated the inhabitants of the countries they 
conquered with Islamism by the point of the sword, 
they would have brought them all, at the end of two 
generations, under their banner as firm believers. 

Fortunately for Christendom this was not done, or 
the power of the Turk might have spread over all 
Europe, and the Christian religion would liave been 
in great peril. 

. From the time of the conquest, the histoiy of tin* 
Bulgarians blends with that of the history of Turkey 
in Europe ; they formed the bulk of the population of 
the country, and their numerical strengtli, ruffled the 
equanimity of the Porte, and caused tliein to be regarded 
with a jealous eye and to be ruled with an iron hand. 

The Ottoman-Grreek powers, as centred in the Phanar, 
soon realised the importance of the influence, both eccle- 
siastical and civil, which became vested in the federation 
of theocracies under the sceptre of the Sultan, and 
they artfully represented to the Porte that, since the 
Bulgarians were Grreek in faith, they should be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Grreek Patriarch. 

For a long time the Porte refused to listen to tlie 
representations of the Phanar politicians, who eventually 
betook themselves to fresh manoeuvres to accomplish 
their object. It was insinuated that a rebellious spirit 
existed amongst the Bulgarians, and that the State was 
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in danger, and every kind of intrigue was set on foot to 
give colour to tke suggestion. This was touching the 
Porte on its weak j)oiiit, and a firmer grip upon Bul- 
garian liberty was the result. 

A long period of subjection, rural occupation, and 
the absence of an aristocracy, had obliterated the war- 
like spirit of the Bulgarian people, and nothing was 
farther from their thoughts, wishes, or power than re- 
bellion, so that the Phanar insinuation was a cruel irony. 

The Greeks, however, were in their element when 
employing their favourite weapon, intrigue ; and in 
the year 1767 they gave the final thrust, and the Bul- 
garian Church "was placed under the immediate spiritual 
jurisdiction of the See of Constantinople. 

That success was obtained through venality may be 
surmised from the following translation of the formal 
act of abdication made by Orsenius, the last Bulgarian 
primate and Patriarch of Ochrida, which was the seat of 
the Bulgarian ecclesiastical government, as it had once 
been the seat of tlieir kingdom : — 

“ With this present voluntary resignation I, sub- 
joined, make known that because it is impossible for me 
to fulfil the duties and obligations of the patriarchate 
of Ochrida, inasmuch as we have been the means of 
bringing into contempt the name of patriarch, thereby 
bringing upon them (Christians) persecutions and heavy 
losses, and similar troubles upon the Christian subjects ; 
and since in no way but by the abolition of the patri- 
archate can the flock of Christ be delivered from their 
hands, therefore I give in my resignation of, and free 
dismission from the seat of Ochrida ; retaining, however, 
my former Eparchia of Pelagonia (Monastir), which I 
retain for myself during life, as a means of living, and 
for my expenses.'’ Signed, Osenius Dolis. January, 1767. 
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Tliere is an eYident attempt in tliis vague document 
to make a virtue of necessity, an unctuous resignation of 
power to save Hs flock from persecution, coupled Avitli 
tlie paramount necessity of retaining liis ricli Eparcliia of 
Pelagonia for liis own lifetime, and tlie concluding words, 
for my expenses,” savours inucli of a guul pro quo. 

!No mention is made of tlie rest of liis clergy ; Init 
it is merely an individual resignation, and as sucli it 
was interpreted by tlie Bulgarian people and tlie great 
iDody of tlie clergy, wlio refused stoutly to recognise tlie 
act of abdication, and declared tliemselves strangers to 
tlie bargain. It soon, liowever, became apparent tliat 
tlie Porte bad come to terms with tlie Plianar, and a 
stern pressure turned Bulgarian refusal into servile 
protest ; tlieir bisliops and clergy were dismissed, tlieir 
sees and parishes were occupied by Greeks; their 
monasteries and schools were seized, and the revenues 
appropriated by the Greek communities; but the 
greatest blow of all was struck in the elimination 
of the Bulgarian language and literature from all the 
educational establishments . 

The revolutionary cruelty of this sweeping measure 
may be realised when it is remembered that in Oriental 
churches the choice of the patriarchs and their councils 
usually lies with the body of the people. 

It cut the Bulgarians to the very quick, in conse- 
quence of their very marked and distinctive national 
character; and it is most remarkable, in studying the 
action of this interesting people, to observe how, under 
this crushing blow, they persistently and patiently re- 
tained their personality, and after the lapse of a century 
regained without rebellion that which they had lost, 
and which was so dear to them. 

The dissemination of the Greek clergy amongst all 
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tlieir scliools and cliurclies, and the transmission throngii 
them of much of the civil as well as ecclesiastical power^ 
wonld, it might he thought, have given them complete 
ascendency over the rural population; but the reverse 
was the case; and it shows a remarkable power of cohe- 
sion in the Bulgarian people— a cohesion which may be 
traced from their earliest history, and which is probably 
destined to raise them to the front rank of nations. 

But the Greek persecution of this people was not 
their only peril; a still more subtle poison has been 
instilled into the minds of their Mahommedan rulers 
from the side of Russia, who, while holding out the 
right hand of friendship, concealed a poisoned dagger 
in the left. Hear the words of a Bulgarian himself 

on these questions, written in 1868 : 

As for the Greeks, their first encounter with the 
Bulgarians was sword in hand, and they had the worst 
of it Later on they made use of Turkish rule to take 
their revenge, fastening on to us under it as leeches 
of the Phanar. Up to this day they obstinately deny 
Us our ecclesiastical rights, while we on our side never 
lose an occasion of testifying estrangement from every- 
thing which leads up to or bears upon the great 
Hellenic question. It is very evident that similarity 
in religious forms can have no power to combine two 
such antipathic spirits as ours and the Greek—I use 
the word forms, because at bottom the Bulgarian 
religion is not at all that of the Greek. With him 
religion is more an affair of politics than anything 
else ; it is, in fact, his emblem of nationality. With 
the Bulgarian, as with aU the true Slavs, rehgion is a 
profound and self-nurturing sentiment, abiding in the 
heart unmoved by the fluctuations of worldly interests. 
Hor do we resemble Russia any more than do other 
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Slav commtLHities ; we love individual liberty, and ve 
are strongly imbued witb. a sense of rights of propeity, 
so that Eussian centralisation and comimmistic ideas 
are repugnant to us. Our language is as different fioiii 
Eussian as French from Italian — that is to say, certainly 
not enough to merge into Eussian by natuial fusion. 
Historically Eussia has never taken a step to attach us 
to her. As her influence arose in the East, she came 
to consider us as an inferior sort of Slavonic race, one 
wholly passive, and doomed to pass under Eussian 
rule by the mere force of circumstances. Hot a word 
of us in her treaties with the Porte, for she found it 
best that the Greeks should wield our resources, and 
turn our strength to account in order to undermine tlie 
Turkish Emphe. . . • Our passive attitude in 
presence of the bands lately sent by Eussia to stir us 
up in .revolt, and our emphatic disclaimer of fellow- 
feeling with the Cretan insurgents, are striking proofs 
of our want of sympathy with Eussian tendencies, and 
of the political independence of our own conduct. ^ 

I shall presently give some proofs of the machinery 
of Eussian intrigue for the disruption of Turkey, whicli, 
to residents in the country, is so much matter of fact 
that cela va sans dire, but which in some quarters in 
England is received with such obstinate scepticism. 

I dwell upon the religious struggle between the 
Greek and Bulgarian Churches, because it underlies the 
history and policy of both nations smce their subjection 
to the Turks, and it afibrds an insight into the character 
of the two peoples which is especially instructive. 

The corrupt, and oppressive conduct of the Greek 
episcopacy, and of the inferior clergy, so disgusted the 
Bulgarian people that they first took the legitimate 
* KopriclitericM, “Select Writings of Yisconnt Strangford.” 
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course of memorialising the Greek Patriarch, as the 
head of their dominant Church, against the abuses to 
which they were subject, but the only answer they 
received was malediction and spiritual rebuke. They 
next appealed to the Porte, who in turn consulted the 
Greek Patriarch at Constantinople, and- the result was 
a tightening of the bands of persecution. But the per- 
sistency and patience of the Bulgarians could not be 
crushed; and in 1840-45 several wealthy merchants 
from Phillipopolis and other districts, some of whom 
had been educated abroad, organised a national opposi- 
tion to the spiritual and civil torture imposed upon 
their people. They worked with consummate skill and 
judgment, and commenced by the endeavour to quietly 
introduce the Bulgarian language and literature into the 
local schools and churches, and thus revive the national 
tendencies of the people. 

Their difficulties were great, for there was an absence 
of Bulgarian printing offices in Turkey; but thej^ 
succeeded in getting what they required printed and 
imported from abroad. This was like a bomb-shell 
thrown into the midst of the Greek hierarchy; and 
no sooner were the books landed than the patriarch 
instantly hurried to the Porte and obtained the confis- 
cation of all the Bibles and books, representing most 
artfully that these works, being in the Slavic language, 
was proof of Bulgarian sympathy with Pussia, and that 
their importation was hut the first act of rebellion. 

But the work was done; the books were in the 
hands of the people, and before they could be hunted 
up and destroyed the desired efiect was produced. 
A burst of indignation came forth from the people 
at the withdrawal of the only means of educating 
their children in their much-loved vernacular, and the 
B 2 
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organised band of leaders stepped boldly forward and 
demanded tbeir right to the motber-tongiie. 

Subscriptions were raised in all the district townis, 
and teachers were imported from Bnssia and Austria. 
The movement was denounced by the Greek Patriarcli, 
and every device and intrigue was used to crush it ; 
but the funds which had been raised cleared away 
the opposition of the Ottoman authorities, and per- 
mission was obtained to establish schools distinct from 
those of the Greeks in some of the district towns, 
the first central school being triumphantly opened 
in Phillipopolis in 1850. Be it observed that this 
success was due to the exertions of the upper 
class of Bulgarians — a class which had been extin- 
guished at the conquest of the country, but which, 
was slowly but steadily reviving by the industry of the 
people. 

Prom the opening of the central school at Pliil- 
lipopolis dates the revival of popular education amongst 
the Bulgarians. It struggled with difficulties until tlie 
Crimean War, but after that event it spread with 
amazing rapidity, and exhibited an amount of po- 
tential energy for national development which is truly 
wonderful. 

The Sandjak of Phillipopolis was the central and 
controlling province of the Bulgarians in Thrace. It 
contains a population of 664,000, composed of — 


Bulgarian Christians 390,000 

Mahonamedans, principally Bulgarians . . . 240,000 

Greeks, Albanians, and Wallachs 10,000 

Jews, Armenians, and Gipsies 24,000 

664,000 


It has 14 towns, 877 villages, and 109 “ tchiftliks,” or 
private farms. Two-thirds of the villages are occupied 
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by Bulgarians, and most of tbe farms are worbed by 
tliem. 

It is a part of tbis district wliicb bas been tbe scene 
of tbe unhappy massacres during tbe late disturbances, 
wbicb were brought about, not by tbe Bulgarian people, 
but by Eussian intrigue. 

Prior to 1850 reading and writing were considered 
rare accomplishments in tbis province, and there were 
hardly any schools for teaching tbe Bulgarian language. 
Before tbe close of 1858 there were 5 central, 8 pre- 
paratory, and 90 elementary schools, besides 7 gbls’ 
schools; total, 110. In eight years from that time, 
viz., in 1865, there were 6 central, 25 preparatory, 
180 elementary, and 18 girls’ schools. 

In 1870 there was one gymnasium, or central college, 
and 6 central, 25 preparatory, 281 elementary, and 24 
girls’ schools ; total, 337. The number of pupils was 
16,500, viz., 13,885 boys, and 2,615 girls, with 346 
male and 39 female teachers. The progress was still 
more rapid until the date of the Servian war and the 
anarchy produced by the so-called Bulgarian rebellion 
of 1876. 

When we consider the apathy of the Ottoman 
Grovernment, and the active persecution of the Greek 
Patriarchate, the rapidity of this educational advance 
cannot but excite our admiration. 

The course of instruction in these schools had a 
modest commencement, hut increased in scope with the 
advance in education. At first difficulty was found in 
obtaining teachers, but the difficulty was promptly 
met by the establishment at Phillipopolis of a special 
training school for teachers. 

In the central schools the course of instruction 
extends over five years, and includes the Bulgarian, 
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Turkish, Greek, and Trench languages, practical aritli- 
metic, elementary mathematics, geography, Bulgarian 
and Turkish history, religious and moral instruction, 
and church music. I visited the schools at Eski Zaghra, 
which contain over 500 hoys and 300 girls, and found 
them admirably managed ; the buildings were spacious, 
clean, and well ventilated, and the students cheerful and 
well dressed, and very intelligent. 

I was also a guest for a few days of the schoolmaster 
at Troyan, a town north of the Balkan (which doubtless 
derives its name from Trajan), and was much struck 
with his intelhgence and the admirable management 
of his school, and I have seen many others of which 
I can speak in similar terms. 

In the gymnasium established at Phillipopolis in 
1867-68 by special Imperial sanction, besides the sub- 
jects taught at the central schools, mental and moral 
philosophy are added, and students are sent to it from 
the lower schools to complete their studies. 

In the preparatory schools the course of instruction 
extends over four years. These schools are divided 
into twm divisions, the u]Dj)er and the lower. 

In the girls’ schools, reading, writing, and needlework 
are taught ; and children of the poorer class enter at 
five or six, and study until twelve years of age, while 
those of the upper class remain up to fourteen, but 
seldom over sixteen years of age-. 

In the central schools, boys remain up to seventeen, 
and sometimes to nineteen years of age. 

At first the teachers were selected from Bulgarians 
educated in Eussia ; hut they were immediately de- 
nounced to the Ottoman authorities by the Greeks, 
spies from that country, so it was found expedient 
of teachers from Bulgarians edu- 
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cated in Turkey. The teachers are liberally paid, their 
salaries ranging from £70 to £140 per annum. They 
possess much influence with the country people, and 
are a great source of national union. 

Education is free for rich and poor, who sit side by 
side in friendly rivalry. 

Up to the year 1860 the school funds were derived 
from voluntary subscriptions, and from funds bequeathed 
by charitable persons ; but it was found that the ad- 
ministration of such funds was unsatisfactory, and that 
they were frequently misappropriated. 

A very important change then took place, and one 
which foreshadowed the rapid approach of the revival 
of an independent Bulgarian Church. The Bulgarians 
of Pbillipopolis, as usual, led the van, and renounced 
their allegiance to the supremacy of the Greek Patriarch 
at Constantinople ; and they followed up this bold step 
by appropriating the ecclesiastical domains, tenements, 
and revenues of the diocese, and immediately employed 
a part of their funds for educational purposes. Other 
districts in the province soon followed the lead, and 
each contributed a certain number of chosen men to 
form a central board for the management of the eccle- 
siastical and educational interests of the pro™ce. 

An excellent organisation was the immediate result; 
and it was determined that a mixed commission of 
clerical and lay members should be elected annually in 
each district, charged with the immediate direction and 
control of its affairs, both local and ecclesiastical, and 
that each commission should act as a separate board, 
independent of the other, but responsible to the com- 
munity at large for the supervision and promotion of 
public instruction. As a matter of course, all these 
important changes were not made without the passive 
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sanction of tloe Porte, and tlie amount of patience and 
perseverance wliicli brouglit tlrem about cannot easily 
be measured ; but, at tbe same time, we must credit tlie 
Ottoman Government witli tbe progress wliicli they 
at all events permitted to be carried out by tlieir 
subjects. 

We thus see tliat tbe Bulgarian scbool fund is 
supported by voluntary contributions and bequests, l>ut 
there is a peculiar exception, and one wbicli is quite 
novel to tbe practice of tbe comitry. Tbe gymnasium 
at Pbillipopolis derives its funds from a direct tax 
annually levied on eacb Bulgarian “ nefouz,’' or male in- 
babitant of tbe kaza, or district, at tbe rate of fifty-two 
paras (2id.) per bead. Tbis scbool-rate is compulsory, 
and is assessed by tbe Ottoman autborities under a 
special firman, and by them applied to tbe maintenance 
of tbe college. Tbe tax produces about £700 per 
annum, and is willingly paid by tbe inbabitants. We 
here get a government tax, tbe proceeds of wbicb are 
given as a government grant to a non-Mabommedan 
national scbool, an innovation wbicb was only carried in 
1868 after mucb agitation on tbe part of tbe Bulgarians. 
Tbe Ottoman autborities frequently attend by invitation 
tbe public examinations and delivery of prizes at tbe 
Bulgarian schools. 

Tbe craving for education amongst tbe people is 
very great ; and I was siu'prised to find that at a little 
village near tbe Black Sea coast at wbicb I was staying, 
one of tbe Bulgarian rayabs, who bad raised himself to 
comparative independence by bis own agricultural in- 
dustry, built at bis own expense a very good scliool- 
bouse, and provided a schoolmaster, for tbe benefit of 
tbe village community. 

A very important addition to the education of tbe 
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coTintiy is supplied from a quarter wllicli is so distant 
that it would he least expected, and that is America. 

The Protestant missionaries of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions established schools at Eski Zaghra 
and Phillipopolis, and met with great success, not, 
however, without much opposition from the Bulgarian 
and Grreek ecclesiastical party. They were obliged to 
move their schools to Samokov in 1870, where they are 
placed under the Eev. J. P. Clarke as principal. I had 
the pleasure of being his guest in 1874, when the new 
and spacious school-house had just been completed. At 
one time the mission counted 500 pupils in its schools, 
but the so-called Bulgarian insurrection of 1867-68 
brought about complications which necessitated the 
Temoval of the schools to Samokov, and, consequently, 
many of the pupils were lost. When I visited the 
school at the latter place in 1874 there were numerous 
pupils, and Mr. Clarke assured me he was making good 
progress. I could not help being struck by the cool 
courage and determination of my host, who was 
evidently ready to go anywhere and brave anything in 
pursuit of his duty, which is frequently attended with 
much danger. One of the missionaries lost his life 
from an attack by brigands, while travelling in com- 
pany with his wife. The fanatical hatred of the rival 
Christian communities is also a source of danger. 
Mr. Clarke has been at his post during the late mas- 
sacres, and as he was surrounded by the disturbed 
districts he must have been exposed to considerable risk. 

The head-quarters and Bible Society of this Mission 
is at Constantinople. It numbers many earnest and 
energetic men amongst its missionaries, and meets with 
a fair amount of success, the converts being chiefly 
Bulgarians. 
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The interpreter I engaged at Eski Zaglira to cany 
me through the country was a Bulgarian who had 
been educated hy this society, and who had l^een on 
a tour in America lecturing on The Bulgarian People.” 
He was a straightforward, honest man, hut had quite 
the dialect, manner, and appearance of an American. 

I must here allude to another American educational 
establishment of the utmost importance; and since it 
draws the great bulk of its students from the Bulgarian 
population, it should find a place in this part of my 
work. I allude to “ Boberts’ College,” which was 
founded in 1863 at the beautiful spot, Bebek, on the 
Bosphorus, by the American philanthropist, Mr. Chris- 
topher Eoberts, and to which object he devoted the 
munificent sum of £20,000. The result is, that large 
and striking building which attracts the eye as the 
prominent object on approaching Bebek. The prin- 
cipal, Dr. Cyrus Hamblin, was, I believe, his own 
architect, and studied utility rather than architectural 
effect. I cannot do better than quote Dr. Hamblin’s 
own words as to the object and working of the 
college : — 

‘‘ The idea of the college was to furnish a thorough 
education to the different nationalities and sects of this 
empire. 

^ “Each community may have exoenent schools of 
ris own hnt_ they are all defective in their fundamental 
idea and principle. The different communitie,s dwell 
together, liave a great deal of business together, have 
a common government and common interests, and 
should, so far as possible, be unified by a common 
education. It is the truest safety of the State and of 
society. It IS, however, a plan beset with many diffi- 
culties in its execution. Each nationality, Armenian 
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Greek, Bulgarian, Jewish, Turkish, Persian, English, 
French, Italian, German, &c. &c., must have its lan- 
guage studied at length. In point of fact, about 
twelve languages are used at the college. How shall 
this not create terrible confusion ? 

“Is it possible to reduce such discordant material 
to symmetry and order? It is evidently impossible to 
have the same kind of symmetry and order, and simple 
division and arrangement of studies, which are found in 
English and American institutions. But the plan pur- 
sued has been thus far successful. It demands great 
labour, and a large force of teachers, and numerous 
classes and sub-divisions of studies. 

“ The plan is to have each student to commence his 
course in his own language, unless he is already well 
trained in it. In his own language he pursues some 
of the preparatory studies, such as geography, history, 
arithmetic, &c. At the same time he is studying 
English and French. The former is to be the medium 
of prosecuting his higher studies, and is the unifier of all 
the nationalities and sub-classes in the college. Here, 
finally, they all meet on common ground, and all the 
distinctions of race and religion are merged in common 
interests and pursuits. It is much to be regretted that 
so many leave as soon as they are tolerably well fitted 
for the counting-house, but still many have made very 
respectable attainments in the various studies of their 
course. The chief nationalities are the Bulgarian, 
Greek, and Armenian. 

“ The first year the college had no Bulgarian 
students, the second year it had one, and in the seventh 
year, 39 out of 72. 

“The Bulgarians have not only taken the lead in 
numbers, but, to our great surprise, in scholarship. 
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“In tile single department of design (drawing), 
they do not exhibit any special aptitude or inaptitude. 
Armenians have always borne off the prizes in that 
department, but in all others the Bulgarians have 
excelled. A large proportion of them are earnest, 
persistent scholars. They have a marked social and 
patriotic character worthy of all praise : they will aid 
each other, and push forward the lagging, and patiently 
drill those who are far in the rear, never being satisfied 
■unless all are moving on together. There have been 
instances of habits unfortunately contracted which could 
not be allowed, but generally they yield to a correct 
moral training. 

“We consider the B'ulgarians a race capable of great 
things.” 

I would call my reader’s attention to the praise- 
worthy conduct of these Bulgarian students, of “ never 
being satisfied unless all are moving on together.” It 
is here that we arrive at the secret of the cohesion of 
the nation through the many centuries of trouble and 
persecution it has endured ; and in this particular point 
it is infinitely superior to the Grreek in nation-making 
qualities, since the latter are in a constant state of 
ferment from an excess of individuality. 

In my humble opinion, the principles upon which 
“ Roberts’ College ” is founded, viz., that of giving a 
common education to all creeds, must form the founda- 
tion of the regeneration of Turkey. If education is 
made the path to civil and military employment, irre- 
spective of creed ; if, in fact, a national university can 
be founded for the manufacture of educated officials, we 
may hope to see the door of intrigue barricaded, and 
Justice raising her head. Bor the benefit of those of 
my readers who take an interest in the subject, I give 
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in Appendix A tlie prospectus and course of studies 
issued at Roberts’ College. 

Anotlier cliannel of education for the Bulgarian 
people is found in the Roman Catholic Propaganda, 
whose agents are actively employed throughout Turkey, 
but in the vilaiet of Adrianople they have not met with 
the same success which has attended the Protestant 
missions. 

This may be attributed to their want of tact in 
neglecting the educational movement amongst the 
people, and assuring them that there was no hope of 
their ever getting the sanction of the Ottoman Grovern- 
ment to the revival of the Bulgarian National Church, 
and that their only hope of peace was to place them- 
selves under the supremacy of Rome. 

The small number of converts they made were 
called ‘‘ Uniates,” but they are now fast disappearing. 

There are two Roman Catholic schools in Adrianople, 
founded in 1863. Por the last few years one of these 
schools has been re-organised. It is conducted by Slav 
priests, principally Poles of the Congregation of the 
Resurrection. It is attended by seventy pupils, of 
whom twenty-five are boarders. 

Besides the ‘‘ Uniates ” there are other Roman 
Catholics, called Pauliciam, who more immediately 
come under the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, 
There is a certain interest attached to this missionary 
body, as they are supposed by some authorities to be the 
direct descendants of the Armenian Paulicians, many 
thousands of whom were banished to Thrace in the 
tenth century by the Emperor John Zimisces. They 
originated in the seventh century at Samosata, and 
were peculiar in rejecting the Old, and holding only to 
the New Testament, and especially to the doctrines of 
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St. Paul. They liad a great contempt for images and 
relics, and denied any Divine presence in the Holy Sacra- 
ment. The founder of the sect was Constantine Sylvanus, 
who was looked upon as an apostle. 

They revolted against the Catholics in the ninth 
century, and, uniting with the Saracens, pillaged Asia 
Minor, hut they were eventually defeated by Basil. 
Other authorities assert that they represent the 
Bulgarian sect called the ‘‘Bogomiles,” with wdiom the 
Armenian Paulicians united shortly after they were 
brought into Thrace. They now form a distinct com- 
munity imder the immediate jurisdiction of a bishop 
and fourteen priests, appointed by the Pope, and they 
number about 7,000 souls, 2,000 of 'whom are at 
Phillipopolis, and the remainder are dispersed in nine 
villages in the vicinity. They were converted to the 
Roman Catholic religion about forty-five years ago, and 
their spiritual leaders have done their utmost to de- 
nationalise them. They possess nine churches and two 
schools, one for boys and one for girls. 

At Salonica the Roman Catholics have a convent 
and school, and also a training-school for hoys, and a 
small farm on the outskirts of the town. They have 
many converts, and here these institutions are doing 
much good. 

The Bulgarian ladies have not been idle in the 
work of education ; and during the last ten years they 
have established reading-classes and associations for the 
advancement of learning amongst their sex, and theKse 
associations also raise funds for the ]3urchase of books 
for the poorer classes. One of the most popular 
authors of elementary school-books is Joachim Griief, 
a native of Phillipopolis, and the number of books 
printed in Bulgaria is increasing with amazing rapidity. 
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Bulgarian newspapers are also keeping pace witli tke 
advance in general education. The first was published 
in 1847, and was called the Czarigradsky Vestnik (the 
Constantinople J ournal ), but its circulation was not 
very extended. An attempt had been made previously, 
by a Mr. J. Dobrowitz, to publish a journal at Odessa, 
called AUrozrenie (“Eeview of the World”), but it was 
immediately suppressed by the Eussians, because it was 
printed in the Bulgarian vernacular and not in Eussian. 
If Eussia is to have possession of Bulgaria, we know 
what will become of the present Bulgarian newspapers ! 
There are now several journals, but that which has 
the widest circulation, and which is the organ of the 
national party, is the Makedonia Macedonia ”). It is 
the object of Eussia to denationalise Bulgaria, and 
consequently she discourages all national literatm-e; 
and the very name is effaced from the maps used at 
the schools at Odessa and Nicolaiff, which are much 
frequented by Bulgarians. 

There was a Bulgarian colony in part of Bessarabia 
which was denied the use of its own language so long 
as it was under the Eussian rule, but no sooner was 
it annexed to Eoumania, by the Treaty of Paris in 
1856, than the Bulgarian vernacular was introduced 
mto all the schools. 

Eussia distributes, through her consuls, ecclesiastical 
books and ornaments in profusion to certain monasteries 
and churches. At the large monastery of Eilo, at which 
I was stopping for some days, a large portion of the 
revenue is derived from Eussia, to the amount, I was 
told, of £4,000 per annum. Many of these monasteries 
are centres of intrigue. Some of the poorer classes of 
the Bulgarians are selected and sent to Eussia to be 
educated, and afterwards are returned to their own 
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country as tlie secret agents of tlieir intriguing 
master. 

The Enssian consuls frequently give money on the 
part of their government towards the construction of a 
church, hut seldom towards a school. 

The revival of the Bulgarian National Church, to 
he mentioned presently, has heeii a great obstacle to 
Eussian intrigue, which is usually carried on through 
the ecclesiastical rulers of the people. 

Efforts were made in 1867 hy some of the leading 
Bulgarians to induce the Ottoman Grovernment to esta- 
blish a special hoard of public instruction in Bulgaria, 
with power to determine all questions concerning the 
public and private funds appropriated to the support of 
the national schools, the discipline, method of instruc- 
tion, preparation of text-hooks, ajDpointment and dis- 
missal of teachers, &c. The hoard was to he composed of 
five Bulgarians elected hy the people, and to be under 
the presidency of the Sultan’s Minister for Public In- 
struction ; and with a view to enable the hoard to bestow 
grants for educational purposes, it was proposed to levy 
annually, through government agents, a school-rate of 
two piastres (4d.) from every male Bulgarian. 

Such a system of government support would have , 
been of inestimable service in encouraging and increas- 
ing the national educational movement, hut the Porte 
was passive, and nothing was done. As may easily he 
surmised, the National Church question was hut a corol- 
lary to that of education, and the success of the one 
brought success to the other. We have seen how, in 
many districts, the people had renounced allegiance to 
the supremacy of the Greek Patriarch, and had appro- 
propriated the ecclesiastical domains under the passive 
sanction of the Porte, and it now only required official 
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sanction to consnmmate tlie dearest wishes of the great 
bulk of the Bulgarian people, and to hand back to 
them the control of their much-loved National Church, 
which had been lost for more than a century. Bor the 
benefit of those of my readers who take an interest in 
the subject, I give in Appendix B the full text of the 
firman which settled the long-pending dispute. 

It has been seen that the Bulgarians form the bulk 
of the rural population from the western frontier of 
Macedonia to the Black Sea, and from the Danube to 
the Sea of Marmora, and that the appellation of Bul- 
garia given by maps to the country north of the Balkan 
might be paralleled by calling Northumberland England. 
The oiiginal capital of the country was at Ochrida, in 
Macedonia. It was then removed to Tirnova, near the 
Danube ; but the present chief town is Phillipopolis. 
The Bulgarians located near the Greek frontier natu- 
rally became, by force of contact, more Hellenised 
than their fellow-countrymen who were more distant; 
and in the former case the Greek language overlay 
the Bulgarian — that is to say, it was the social, while 
the Bulgarian was the domestic, dialect. 

Erom this cause the influence of the Greek Church 
along the south-western frontier was in many places 
superior to the Bulgarian ecclesiastical power ; and the 
border became fretted and torn by the contending in- 
teiests. But from the great bulk of the Bulgarians a 
loud cry of joy went forth with the promulgation of the 
firman, and coupled with it a cry of gratitude to their 
Ottoman rulers. Obedience to the ruling power, and an 
anxiety to work hand-in-hand with it, were prominent 
characteristics of the Bulgarian population up to the 
commencement of the, to them, unhappy year of 1876. 

They felt that under Ottoman rule for the last 
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twenty years tlieir position and freedom liad made great 
advances, and tliat it was possible to work together 
in tbe patli of progress. They were eminently a law- 
abiding people, and the following general letter, pub- 
lished by tire Bulgarian Synod after the granting of 
the firman, expresses truthfully their relation with the 
Ottoman Government : — 

A Geaeral Letter from the Holj Bulgarian Synod, and fi-om tlie Bul- 
garian University of Constantinople, to the Bulgarian Provinces, 
on the event of the successful termination of the Bulgarian 
Chm'ch Question. 

Our Beloved Children and dear Fellow-countrymen, — 

It is plain that many hindrances and obstacles have been raised 
against the inculcation and diffusion of Christian instruction among 
the Bulgarians, and their pi’osperity in the Christian life and enligliten- 
ment. But the first and greatest of all has been the establishment 
amongst them of pastors from another nation, who have not known 
the language of tins Christian people, and hence were not in a con- 
dition to load them into the j)asture of salvation. For this reason 
there has been so much spiritual darkness in tlie understanding of 
the Christian duties and the teaching of the Gospel The orthodox: 
Bulgarians, tnie to the faith of their father's, have always warmly 
desired and earnestly wished that their churches might be entrusted 
to pastors taken from among themselves, whom they know and who 
are acquainted with them. But the Constantinople Church, to whose 
judgment, as if directed by the Lord, the Bulgarian churches and 
the chief of their priesthood have subjected themselves, has always 
rejected these our just and Christian wishes as, forsooth, unreason- 
able and opposed to the Gospel. In vain was every means used tliat 
our righteous desires might be satisfied in harmony and love. In 
vain was every effort put forth that the wishes of our hearts miglit 
be fulfilled quietly and with no worldly tumult. The Cliurch, which 
we have besought with filial respect as her beloved children in 
Christ, has not only remained unfriendly to our desires, has not 
only disapproved and ridiculed our needs as fictitious, but has 
despised and persecuted, punished and tortured, those whom we have 
appointed to represent to her the above-named needs. But our 
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nation is not without protection. Above those who injure us, and 
above us who are injured, is the civil ruler, who is, for us^ the 
servant of God for good, and who is sent for the punishment of 
evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well. 

This ruler is his Highness, our Sultan, who, after putting forth 
all possible efforts for the reconciliation of the two discordant parties, 
as he did not succeed, has been pleased at last to divide, ecclesias- 
tically, the Bulgarians from the Patriarchate (as he had formerly 
united them), throxigh the issuing of the necessary approval in this 
by his high, and by us honoured, firman, which was given us on last 
Saturday, the 28th February. And so, after so many evils, after so 
much unjxist suffering, after ten years of laborious efforts, we see 
to-day the desire of our fathers, the toils and patience of the nation^, 
and of us all rewarded and crowned under the righteous judgment 
and impartiality of the Imperial Government. The decision of our 
“ question,” which has drawn out our efforts and attracted our atten- 
tion for so many years, is the plain proof of the goodwill and love 
which the Imperial Government cherishes towards the Bulgarians, 
It is a bright evidence that it wishes to have us under its immediate 
protection and care ] it is a demonstration that it raises even us 
Bulgarians to the rank of its true siibjects, which we have not had 
hitherto, beca,use we were represented before the honoured Govern- 
ment through other of its subjects, foreigner’s to us, who neither were 
acquainted with us, nor our life, nor our situation. 

But the royal fiiman rescues us from such a position — to-day we 
ourselves have the right to govern oru' own churches. The Bulgarian 
language will, without opposition, be the medium of the sacred 
sermon and of Christian instruction. Through it, without molesta- 
tion, shall we learn our duties towards God and towards the kingdom 
established over us by Him, our obligations to our neighbours and 
to oxirselves. Ho one in the future will be able to prevent our 
prosperity as Christians and as a community. From this time forth 
no one will be able to prevent the Bulgarians from expressing their 
opinions themselves — incited by no one and speaking out their own 
private preference — that they wish to be united with the Bulgarian 
Church, which, let the Bulgarians everywhere be assured, they will 
secure if they are in the majority. Let us hasten to profit by the 
rights which the Imperial firman grants us. At the same time let 
us hasten to show also our gratitude to the royal throne by doubling 
our fidelity, devotion, and sincere obedience to it — ^in which qualities 
the Bulgarians especially excel — since they w’;ill exalt our position 
E 2 
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before the Sultan’s Governmentj 'vyliich position others, enemies of 
the Bulgarian nation, strive to degrade hy slanders and lies. 

This joyful and triumphant intelligence of the decision of the 
Bulgarian “ Question ” we have that it is rreedful to place before you 
that you may rejoice in the Lord, and raise to God a grateful hymn 
for the long life of our sovereign emperor, tire Sultan Abdul Aziz 
Effeiidiin. Bor your fuller information aird assurance the royal 
firman will be sent to you as soon as it is printed. 

President — Harion, of Joviten, Intercessor in Christ. 
Panarel, of Phillipopolis, ditto. 

Paieseus, of Phillipopolis, ditto, 

Auteem, of Widin, ditto. 

Harion, of Makeriopolis, ditto. 

Constcintinoph Ortakeng, 3rd March, 1870, 

This circular was followed hy a spiritual letter, 
issued just before Lent of the same year^ and I give 
it also in detail, because as the former expresses the 
relations between the people and their government, tlie 
latter gives an insight to the connection between tlie 
priesthood and their flock. It is also w'orthy of being 
read as an appeal to the feelings of the people by 
parables and language which remind us of the days of 
the early Christians. 

Spiritual Circular Letter prom the Bulgarian Synod. 

Reverend Priests, Honoured Leaders and Elders, Blessed Trade.s- 

men, inhabitants of the divinely favoured city, &c. &c., and of 

its surrounding district. 

Our Beloved Children, — 

May grace and peace be with you from our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and iroiu us also a humble prayer and blessing. 

Although we are bodily separated from you, yet we are ahvays 
anxious for your spiiitual prosperity in every good, and hence 
in fulfilment of our pastoral duty we have judged it best to send 
you the following paternal instruction appropriate to the present 
days. 

Behold, we have now reached the “ Great Fast,” which, in much 
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wisdom, our ortliodox Church has enjoined for our spiritual salva- 
tion, and for a fitting preparation for approaching the dreadful and 
; sacred sufierings resplendent from bright deeds, and the glorious 

; resurrection of our Lord Jesus Clmist. 

^ . As at one time there was spread out before the Hebrews the 

I width of the Eed Sea, which it was necessary they should cross 

\ to enter into the Promised Land, so we have also now before us 

I the wide extent of the fast, wliich must be passed over before we 

I reach the radiant resurrection of Christ. As they were not terrified 

j by the depths of the sea, but, led by their conductor and prophet, 

I dared to enter and pass through the Eed Sea, which was mira-culously 

I divided before them, so also we, guided by and relying upon the 

power and grace of our leader, the Church and her bridegi’oom, 
*-1 ought bravely and heroically to pass through the present fast, 

j Some days ago was opened the arena of the Christian conflicts 

;i of repentance, self-restraint, and humiliation, of which virtues our 

I mother herself, the Christian Church, gives us an example. Do you 

: not see, brethren, how she leaves her beautiful garments, and clothes 

I herself in black, as a sign of afiliction and sorrow? Do you not 

j hear how she cries out, how sadly every day she prays to her 

i eternal spouse for us her children? Is there any one of her 

,s, children, the orthodox Christian, who will not follow her example, 

who will not also himself descend clothed in bright armour, and 
take a part in the impending spiritual conflict in which the honoured 
ones, who have suflered lawfully, ai-e rightfully crowned ? Will there 
be found one of our spiritual and pious children, the Bulgarians, 
who imconcernedly will i-ejoice in a worldly manner in the days 
of repentance, and by this conduct will both injure himself and 
give ofience to his brethren? We do not believe that the sons 
of the orthodox Bulgarian Chux'ch will not listen to the voice of 
their mother by leading a careless and sinful life. 

Wlien the appropiuate time has come for repentance, for self- 
restraint, for putting away the lusts of the flesh, and for the per- 
! fonnance of good and pious deeds, it should be faithfully observed. 

It is little enough that it comes but once in the entire year, 
j Pei-haps there are Christians who have had it as the one aim 

1 of their thoughts and acts, to satisfy their msatiable human lusts ; 

j but it is quite long enough that many the greater part of their 

1 lives are in bondage, not to the Gospel and its instructions, as 

they should be, as true followers and disciples of Jesus Christ, 
but to their omi sinful wills. 
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Let them follow the example of all gardeners, who, when they 
wish a tree to yield abundance of healthy fruit, prune it from 
dry and fruitless branches. Let us also purge our wills from evil 
and unwoi-thy impulses, that the fragrant flower of evangelical 
rii-tues may sj)ring up and bear the good fruits of a holy and 
Christian life. The whole life of a Christian, 0 ye children, should 
be a succession of good and pious acts, but esj)ecially now in the 
time of the fast. 

Unfoi'tunately, however, a wrong idea, a false conception of 
the fast, has been difiused and propagated among many. They 
think that if they sunply leave off some kinds of food they keep 
the truest fast, they fulfil abundantly the command of the Clnu’ch ; 
and they deprive themselves of some favourite dishes, Inxt continue 
to get drunk and I'evile each other, forgetful of the fearful words 
of Jesus Clnist, “Whosoever shall say unto his brother, llaca, 
shall be in danger of condemnation.” They will not eat meat, 
but they Avill wrong their brother unmercifully ; they will not 
eat cheese, but they will grieve the innocent without mei’cy, and 
with no fear of the Lord. 

The Jews at one time observed such a first withoirt leaving 
ofi' their evil deeds and works, but behold what the Lord God 
said concernhig it through the prophet Isaiah, “ Your new moons 
and appointed feasts my soid hateth.” Indeed, the object of the 
fast is the w'-eakening of the bodily appetites, and the performance 
of good deeds. But since different kinds of food contribute to the 
excitement and arousing of these appetites, therefore the Churcli 
of Christ imposes on her children relinquishment of some of them, 
without ceasing, at the same time, to require of us the true fast 
which is most beautifully and divinely described in the following 
hymn, “ Let us keep an acceptable fast approved of God ; the 
true fast is the abandonment of evil, the restraint of the tongue, 
the putting away of anger, the banishment of lust, and the forsaking 
of evil-speaking, lying, and peijury.” Behold, therefore, 0 children, 
wdiat is the true fast which the orthodox Church requires of her 
children, not only the deprivation of pleasant food, but, before all, 
the forsaking of evil and umgodly deeds. For what in truth doth 
it imofit me that I eat no meat, but swallow down the substance 
of the unfortunate poor? What gain that I taste no flesli, but 
I lift a cutting tongue agamst the imrocent, and unjustly drag 
my brother before the courts? See what the Holy Scripture 
saitli in such a case, “ Fast not in strife and contention, but love 
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! truth and peace. Put away therefore the works of darkness, 

! and be clothed in the garments of light.” Beloved children, visit 

regularly the churches where unceasingly flows the water of life, 
the divine and soul-saving instruction of Jesus Christ, where the 
affecting hymns which are sung do exceedingly discipline the sphit 
of the Christian in good and holy feelings, which are the beginning 
I and root of good actions. Attend faithfully to the histruetions 

' of the Church, which wonderfully directs a man as to his Christian 

and human duties. Pulfil all the obligations which the orthodox 
S Church — anxious for their salvation — enjoins upon every one of 

her children. Pepent and confess your sins before your father 
confessor. The Church has now opened a path of repentance and 
; confession, which, entering, wash yourselves from the pollution of 

J sin, and arm yourselves with a firm and unyielding resolution to 

I retxxrn no more to your former sinful life; and thus cleansed and 

I washed, approach the saving table of God the Father, that you 

I may be innocent of the body and blood of His Son our Saviour. 

I But aftei’wards, as you wear the wedding garments, unitedly follow 

j our instructor and eternal teacher, the God Man, Jesus Christ, 

i that we may be counted worthy also to see those great holy 

i clays in which was finished the divine work of our salvation — as 

I again to this effect sings the orthodox Church, “We begin the 

! sacred time of fast; entering a spiritual conflict, we purify the 

( soul, we purify the flesh.” Thus we fast from all human lusts ; we 

i delight our spirits with our virtue, completing it in love, that we 

; may all attain to see the spotless Christ of God, and may rejoice in 

the sacred Passover. 

1 To Him belong glory, honour, and worship for ever and ever. 

Amen. 

i The publication of the firman was a severe blow to 

the Grreek hierarchy, and a part of their venom was 
expended by the Grreek Patriarch excommunicating all 
Bulgarians who took advantage of the independence 
i granted to the Bulgarian Church. 

1 As already stated, the district bordering upon Greece, 

i of which Monastir may be called the centre, was dis- 

1 turbed by rival religious interests, but the majority of 

i the Bulgarians in this district were as jealous of their 
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new privileges as were tlieir coimtiynien in Tlirace. 
Serious difficulties soon arose in consequence of tlie 
powerful Greek element mingled witli tlie Bulgarian. 
The town of Kinpruli and some neighbouring villages 
in Macedonia petitioned the Porte to be placed under 
the ■ new blational Church, and a Bulgarian bishop, 
named Agos Milos, was appointed ; but this iinme- 
diately brought forth an indignant protest from the 
Greek (Ecumenical Council, who represented to the 
Porte that a Bulgarian bishop being located in a 
Greek diocese was contrary to the spirit of the firman, 
and they insisted on his being removed. After con- 
sideration the Porte consented; but such was the de- 
termination of the Bulgarian ecclesiastic to keep his post 
at all hazards, that he adopted the Eoman Catholic 
faith, as a cover to the administration of his own creed, 
and as a checkmate to the Greek party. This, of course, 
brought up all the Boman Catholic priests to the support 
of the bishop, and amidst the contending parties many 
disturbances occurred, so that the Porte very wisely 
obliged the Bulgarian bishop to leave the district. Tlie 
Wallachian and Albanian Greek Christians, who are 
strongly represented in the neighbourhood of Monastir, 
disapproved of the conduct of the Greek Patriarch in 
uhis instance, and showed a disposition to resent his 
assumption of power. 

This Wallachian sympathy was the progenitor of 
further disturbances ; and at Kinpruli, in 1874, a quarrel 
arose because the Bulgarians would not permit a Wal- 
lachian woman who had died to he buried by Greek 
priests in the local cemetery, Avhich was taken possession 
of when the diocese was placed under the Exarch. The 
result was a party fight udth stones and sticks, and the 
police had to interfere to disperse the coinhatants, but 
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not before one Bulgarian bad been killed and several 
wounded. At another Bulgarian village, Malesb, the 
Grreek Metropolitan of Sbonmitza insisted on visiting 
the people in bis ecclesiastical capacity, altbougb warned 
not to do so by tbe villagers. His persistency cost bim 
dear, for a rabble of men, women, and cbildren collected, 
and would bave stoned bim to death, bad not tbe neigh- 
bouring Mudir (Turkish magistrate) and some Turkish 
peasants arrived in time to rescue bim. Amidst these 
disturbances, a circumstance occurred which shows the 
strong faith which exists, or rather existed, in the minds 
of the people regarding the all-powerful influence with 
the Porte of the British Q-overnment. In 1874 the 
Bulgarians in Macedonia, in their religious struggles, 
actually petitioned the British embassy to interfere in 
their behalf, and to have them placed under the ecclesias- 
tical rule of the Bulgarian Exarch ! They even went so 
far as to ask whether, in the event of their becoming 
Protestants, the British Grovernment would watch over 
their interests ! There is a simplicity in this proposal 
which is charming, but it proves that the population of 
Turkey is fully alive to the influence possessed by the 
foreign embassies in the government of the country, and 
how easy it is for any designing foreign government to 
create disturbance by holding out false hopes regarding 
any subject which agitates the popular mind. 

It is by this means that Eussia has stirred up agita- 
tion and trouble throughout the country, and, working 
over a space of many years with one fixed and persistent 
policy, she has used with consummate skill the art 
of intrigue, and brought the unhappy country to its 
present state of misery. 

The proofs of this underhand diplomacy are every- 
where apparent to any impartial inquirer who chooses 
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to travel tlirongli tlie land, and the slow and siAtle 
system of poisoning must rouse tlie indignation of any 
honest man. The germ was visible after the death of 
Peter the Grreat, and, like a rank fungus, it has increased 
by arithmetical progression until it has culminated in 
the present crisis. The goal of Eussia’s ambition is the 
possession of Constantinople ; and if her empire does not 
burst asunder from over-expansion, she will probably 
reach it in course of time. Her first tampering with 
the Bulgarians commenced in 1777, during the reign of 
Catherine II., who, in her dreams of the conquest of 
the country, christened one of her sons Alexander, and 
the other Constantine. But it was at the Peace of 
Bucharest, in 1812, that Eussia gained her power of 
using intrigue with effect. By this treaty a right of 
protectorate was given to Eussia over the Greek Church 
in certain parts of the Turkish Empire ; and as the 
Bulgarians, who formed the hulk of the population, 
were under the control of that Church, it is easy to 
see what a good basis of operation was thus obtained. 
Indirectly it made Eussia an element in the government 
of Turkey. 

This right was confirmed at the Convention of 
Ackerman, in 1826, and the fomentation of the Greek 
rebellion against Turkey soon followed, Bj'- 1828 the 
Bulgarians were brought to look upon Eussia as the 
power which wms to give them freedom j hut the cam- 
paign of 1828-29, although successful to the Eussian 
arms, was fought in the midst of the Bulgarian people, 
and the devastation which followed the contending 
armies, and the final evacuation of the country by the 
Eussians, made them regret the sympathy which they 
had so freely exhibited during the campaign, and which 
now only brought to them increased persecution by 
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tlieir Ottoman rulers. Eiissian blandisliments and 
promises are, however, skilfully made, and in a short 
time the Bulgarians again looked upon Enssia as then- 
future liberator ; and on the breaking out of the 
Crimean War, they watched the result with anxious 
interest. From this time Eussian influence began to 
wane, and a very powerful enemy arose to Eussian 
intrigue. This enemy was the Bulgarian educational 
movement, which taught the people how Eussia had 
dealt with her promises to other nations, and the 
amount of freedom she allotted to them after they fell 
into her power. Much information was also derived 
from immigrant Poles, who were scattered about Turkey 
as engineers and surveyors ; and thus the cry of anguish 
from Poland, as a warning voice, reached the Bulgarian 
IDeople. Eussia had no longer the ear of the Bulgarians, 
and had, therefore, to change her tactics ; she soon 
saw that, with a feeble monarch, the greatest enemy to 
Turkey might be realised in her own government, and, 
with patience and perseverance, she lured the weak 
Sultan to national suicide. 

In 1867, the Cretan insurrection having been fanned 
into a flame, it was necessary to back it by a rising in 
Bulgaria ; but I cannot here give Eussia credit for her 
usual caution, for the whole thing was a complete 
bungle from beginning to end. She usually stands 
behind the curtain and pulls the strings which work 
the puppets, but in this case she let the curtain fall, 
and the whole sham was exposed. The programme was 
to promote brigandage on a large scale in Bulgaria, 
next to show that the country was in open rebellion, 
and then to call for intervention. “ The Comite Secret 
was established at Bucharest in order to create a diver- 
sion in favour of the Cretans by a rising, however small. 
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in Bulgaria. Russian and Greek agents were ineliided 
in tills “ Comite,” and money and arms were freely 
distributed to Greek klepti. They received orders to 
plunder and pillage Bulgaria, and to compel the in- 
hahitants to join them. 

But I cannot do better, in addition to the above 
account, which I obtained from the country itself, than 
give an extract from the writings of the late Lord 
Strangford, a straightforward English nobleman, gifted 
with a keen knowledge of human nature, an unusual 
share of common sense, and a wonderful power of 
expressing it. He may be taken as one of our best 
authorities on the Eastern Question ; and this is what 
he says of the so-called Bulgarian rebellion of 1867 : — 
Some tlnee weeks ago we undertook to bring 
clearly before our readers the exact method by which 
spurious insurrections were hatched and forced into 
existence in Turkey, with the deliberate object of esta- 
blishing a sufficient shew of anarchy, bloodshed, and 
massacres, calculated to precipitate a diplomatic or an 
armed intervention on the part of the greater powers of 
Europe, for the purpose of numbing and paralysing all 
Turkish government in Turkey. That was then being 
done by bands of brigands, recruited, subsidised, orga- 
nised, and directed from without principally by a com- 
mittee at Bucharest. They received orders to break 
out into open plunder and pillage all over Bulgaria, so 
as to compel the peaceable Christian peasantry to join 
their ranks and ‘rise against their oppressors,’ where 
possible ; it being fully anticipated that the journals of 
the West could either be blinded to the real nature of sucli 
a movement, or else would be self-blinded, and would 
sympathise actively with it as a natural and spontaneous 
revolution on the part of those who, by the imperfect 
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light of European public opinion, ignorant of details, 
and seeking refuge in generalities, would be assumed as 
certain to make common cause with their insurgent 
fellow- Christians of Crete. The extreme energy and 
activity of Midhat Pacha, governor of Bulgaria north 
of the Balkans, completely defeated this delectable 
scheme of political rattening. He made short work of 
the filibusters, leing helped to the utmost of their power 
hy the Bulgarian Christian peasantry . 

These honest men determined to clear the country 
of these rascals, and they turned to and hunted them 
down everywhere — even to the very doors, it may be, 
of the consulates of the guaranteeing powers. The 
peasantry, our readers will be jileased to remark, is the 
same Bulgarian peasantry which, in our eyes, is dis- 
affected by hypothesis, and which it would be quite 
contrary to ‘our experience of the East’ not to sup- 
pose certain to be sympathetically affected towards the 
so-called Cretan insurgents, and disposed to create a 
diversion on their behalf. Many curious documents 
appear to have come to light in connection with this 
outbreak, to which the Turkish authorities will act 
wisely in giving the most entire and remorseless pub- 
licity at all hazards. 

“ Eor the present we confine ourselves to the sum- 
mary of a simple document, apparently a letter, found 
on the person of one of the brigands, who was shot 
off-hand shortly after he was taken. 

“ This man, Costaki by name, seems to have been a 
person of some little substance, who had been induced 
to trust his whole capital, amounting to a couple of 
hundred ducats, to the Bucharest Committee, under 
a Eeuian bond, or guarantee of repayment of three 
times that sura out of the spoil — ^the spoil of Christian 
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peasantry by ‘ Cliristian ’ liberators, be it remembered 
— in case the movement turned out all well. 

‘‘ ‘ You bave deceived me witb your insurrection,’ 
wrote tbe unfortunate man ; ‘ you sent me into Turkey 
expecting to find a disaffected province ready to rise, 
instead of a liostile people of Bulgarians, liostile in 
deeds, too, not only in words, for it is by Bulgarians 
that I am arrested and given up to tlie authorities. 
We are shot down in the plains, and starved in tlie 
mountains, and have nothing for it but to surrender 
ourselves to law. Is that the way you pretend to re- 
generate a people, and to work for the good of the 
Bulgarian race ? Is that your holy work, in the name 
of civilisation and progress? My worldly goods are 
destroyed, my house is desolate, my life I am about to 
lay down in the flower of my age. May God smite 
you, and all those who act with you — smite you with a 
chastisement even more terrible than that which your 
victims are doomed to suffer ! ’ 

“We have no comment to offer upon this, nor had 
we — who have long paid attention to the condition 
and prospects of the most numerous and the most 
worthy Christian race in Turkey — ever the slightest 
doubt about the loyalty and good sense of the Bulgarian 
population, whose immediate want, in so far as they 
have any, is not to tmm the Turks but the Greeks 
out of the country.” 

Now I beg my reader to remember that these words 
were written not longer ago than 1867, by a man 
thoroughly versed in the Eastern Question, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the Bulgarian people. 

In the following year, another attempt to manu- 
facture rebellion was made from the same quarter, 
* “ Select Writings of Yiscount Strangford,” vol, i., p. 167, 
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and witli precisely similar results. At tliis time tlie 
Eussian general, Bobricoff, accompanied by six engineer 
officers, and engaged by the Eussian Government, was 
making a survey of Bulgaria and Thrace. 

It is necessary now to remember the social state of 
this part of the country lying immediately north and 
south of the long range of the Balkan. 

Until a very recent period, the momitaihs had been 
infested by brigands — vauriens, from the Circassian, 
Turkish, Greek, and Bulgarian nations — and the rem- 
nants of this lawless horde were still in existence in con- 
siderable numbers, and merely kept down by the strong 
arm of the law, acting through a large body of mili- 
tary and police. Had it not been for the energy and 
promptitude of Midhat Pacha, this barbarous horde of 
murderers would have burst its bonds and devastated 
the country, as if was intended it shoidd do. It is 
asserted, I believe on good authority, that such was 
the influence which had been gradually gained by 
General Ignatieff over the weak Sultan Abdul Aziz, 
that it was intended, if the so-called Bulgarian re- 
bellion succeeded, to call in the aid of Eussian troops 
to quell it ! 

In 1874 I was travelling through the whole of this 
country, and stopped in many of the villages which are 
now burnt and laid in ruins through the late melancholy 
means employed to quell imaginary rebellion. Wherever 
I halted I was the guest of Bulgarians, and, on some 
occasions, of the schoolmasters of the towns and villages. 
In Bulgaria, if information is wanted, there is no man 
better capable of giving it than the schoolmaster. He 
is the pulse of the people, and by feeling it you can 
judge of the state of their health. I never saw a 
country which looked less like the seat of rebellion. 
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The people were prosperous, peaceful, and contented, and 
tlieir whole thoughts were concentrated upon educa- 
tion and progress. I learnt the force of the so-called 
rebellions of 1867—68, and was informed that foreign 
agents were still at work, hut without the slightest hope 
of success, and that the only result of their labours 
was the occasional drinking of revolutionary toasts when 
heated with wine, by a few good-for-nothing Bulgarian 
youths, deficient in brains ; that their number was so 
insignificant and their influence so infinitesimal that 
they were not worth mentioning. 

It was only eighteen months after this that the so- 
called rebellion occurred which resulted in the massacre 
of the inhabitants ! The seeds of this disturbance — for I 
cannot call it rebellion — were sown by the same hands 
as in 1867-68, but the ground on Avhich they fell was 
ill a different state of preparation. In the first case, 
the rest of the country was at peace. Mid hat Pacha, a 
man of real energy and ability, was on the spot with 
a w^ell-organised body of military and police, and the 
disturbance was crushed. as soon as it had begun. 

In the second case, the country was plunged in civil 
war ; the religious fanaticism of the Turks was roused 
by the rebellion of some of her Christian subjects in 
neighbouring provinces ; their troops and police were 
scattered over the disturbed districts ; their temper was 
irritated by the known machinations of one foreign 
power, and the galling fetters placed upon them by 
others ; they hourly expected Servia to declare war in 
their front, and they were assmred that Bulgaria was 
going to rebel in their rear. Pinancial shipwreck 
stared them in the face, and the whole machinery of 
government was in wild disorder j the Bulgarian 
people were in a state of terror at the alarming 
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reports from tlie neighbouring province of Herzegovina, 
and at the events which were foreshadowed in Servia. 
At this moment the match was put to the mine, which 
was to explode in the Bulgarian rebellion, and there 
was no Midhat Pacha on the spot. The result was a 
panic amongst the Bulgarians, and a panic amongst the 
Ottoman authorities. There is no combination of cir- 
cumstances more favourable for cruelty and massacre 
than that of uncontrollable terror. A nation, like a 
man in a panic, is in a state of temporary insanity. 

Be it remembered that the orders in 1867-68 to the 
foreign agents who were to manufacture rebellion, were 
“ to compel the peaceable Christian peasantry to join 
their ranks, and rise against their oppressors.” The 
orders were the same in 1876 ; and in abject terror some 
few unfortunate Bulgarians did join the ranks of the 
many ruffians that gathered in the hope of plunder, and 
we know the sad result. But to call this wicked plot a 
Bulgarian rebellion is a cruel insult and reproach to that 
peaceful and would-be loyal people. 

As an instance of the panic which reigned amongst 
the Ottoman authorities, I will cite one case which 
occurred. 

A telegram was received by one of the governing 
pashas from his superior to destroy eleven named 
villages, which were said to be hot-beds of insurrection. 
The pasha was about to carry his orders into effect, 
when some influential Bulgarians and Turks waited on 
him, and represented their horror at the intended cruelty, 
stating that they knew the villages intimately, and that 
the inhabitants were most peaceful, industrious, and 
harmless, and did not harbour a thought of rebellion. 
They begged the pasha to accompany them to the 
villages, and satisfy himself of the accuracy of their 
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assertion. He immediately did so, and, of course, fonnd 
tliat tlie statement was correct. He telegraplied to tliat 
effect to liis superior, and received orders to spare tlie 
villages; and tlins tliese poor people escaped. Would 
tliat it had been so in all cases 1 

There is no palliation for the horrible cruelties that 
were committed within the knowledge, and sometimes 
even hy the orders of the Ottoman authorities ; hut to 
fasten such cruelty as an attribute peculiar to the 
Turkish character is a wrong. Like barbarities have 
been rivalled in former times hy Christians on the same 
ground, and in the present day hy Eussians in Central 
Asia. The orders for the Bulgarian atrocities are merely 
instances of the cruel side of human nature, bereft 
by panic of its better half, mercy, and as such hear no 
comparison with those of Eussia, which were the result 
of cool and premeditated action. 

It was stated that many of the Bulgarian girls were 
seized by the Turks and forcibly retained in their 
harems. This report is partly true and partly false. 
Many of the girls were undoubtedly taken to the 
harems, sometimes forcibly, and in many cases out of 
charity ; hut with very few exceptions these girls refuse 
to return to their homes. 

The downfall of Sultan Abdul Aziz completely 
checkmated for a time the machinations of Eussia, and 
in what form they are again to be resumed remains to 
be seen. 

I have already said that the Bulgarians are princi- 
pally a rural population, and that they form the great 
bulk of the agricultural classes in Turkey in Europe ; 
but wherever it is practicable they also turn their 
attention to manufactures; and along the southern 
slopes of the Balkan woollen clothes and carpets are 
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made in large quantities, but are mostly used in the 
country. 

It is difficult to form an accurate opinion of the 
number of the Bulgarians, or, indeed, of any other 
population in Turkey, as the official statistics are not 
to be depended upon, and I am inclined to thmk that 
the population is greatly underestimated. This may 
be accounted for by the corruption of Turkish officials, 
coupled with the fact of Christians paying a tax in 
lieu of military service. The head of a household 
knows when the tax-gatherer is coming, and orders 
some of the males of his family to make themselves 
scarce. The tax-gatherer enters the door, and feels a 
backshish slipped into his hand; and down goes the 
number of male occupants as three, when it is in reality 
five. They have another mode of taking the census, 
which is by counting the number of houses, and taking 
the average number of occupants as four in each family; 
but this is evidently a rough-and-ready mode of pro- 
ceeding which must be far from accurate, and it is 
also open to the all-powerful influence of backshish, 
I give in Appendix 0 various statistics of the Turkish 
populations. 

We have seen how, by raising their voice and not 
their arms, the Bulgarians obtained an independent 
church and national schools, and that general progress 
and contentment existed ; but there can be no doubt 
that they inherit the remembrance, even in the present 
generation, of most wicked persecution approaching near 
to slavery; and the hardship they have now to bear is 
not the persecution of their governors, but the arrogance 
of their Mahommedan fellow-subjects who live by then.’ 
side, and who, from being accustomed to see the 
Bulgarian Christians over-ridden, treat them with 
r 2 
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contempt, and as tliongli tliey were an inferior race. 
To their former persecution from the Ottoman 
antliorities was added that of their Greek priesthood; 
and these two comhined have produced a submission 
and a patience under suffering which is both pitiable 
and admirable. 

Some idea of what these poor people once suffered, and 
the reformation which has been made in their treatment 
within the last few years, may he formed by a description 
of what was going on in the district of Bjuinaa, on the 
upper Strymon, in the year 1859. This district cori- 
taius thirty-two villages, of which twenty-seven are Bul- 
garian and five Mahommedan ; most of the villages 
were the property of the Mahommedan beys or aghas 
(gentlemen) of the place, the land being cultivated by 
the Bulgarians, partly as labourers and partly as rayahs, 
on the metayer system. The district was governed 
by a Mudir (magistrate), and Medjliss (court), who 
sat at the town of Djumaa. 

The Medjliss was composed of Mahommedans, 
with one Bulgarian kogiabashi (headman) representative, 
but the latter did not dare to raise his voice on any 
subject. All the members of the Medjliss were the 
principal landowners in the district; consequently, in 
most of the questions brought before the court, they 
had to sit in judgment on themselves. 

The neighbourhood, being mountainous, was infested 
by brigands, composed of Turks, Albanians, and Chris- 
tians; and the beys who sat on the Medjliss were said to 
afford a ready asylum to these robbers, and sometimes 
to share in the plunder. Tinder such circumstances the 
amount of justice received by the Bulgarians may easily 
he imagined. By the metayer system, the landlord 
receives half the crop (after many deductions) as rent, 
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and it is collected in kind. At Djumaa, tke beys and 
agbas employed brigands to collect not only tbeir own 
share, but much besides, from tlie rayabs, and these 
Albanians in their turn plundered the villagers. The 
Poliak, or Albanian guard, in the seindce of one of the 
members of the Medjliss, was attached to a village called 
Logotash. They gathered together seven other evil 
spirits, and going to a neighbouring village, broke into 
the cottage of a Bulgarian farmer, and demanded 
plunder. The poor man, having nothing to give, was 
seized and held down while his body was seared with 
red-hot irons. This, of course, was not an every-day 
occurrence, and consequently made some sensation in 
the neighbourhood j and the Turkish Eegistrar for Title 
Deeds, of Sofia, happening to he at Djumaa at the time, 
heard of the barbarity, and to his credit called on the 
Mudir, and had the Poliak arrested and brought before 
the Medjliss. 

At first the Albanians asserted their innocence, but 
the evidence was overwhelming and the Registrar firm ; 
so they gave up that tack, and made a clean breast of 
it, and declared that they acted under instructions from 
their master and other members of the Medjliss, or court 
which teas trying them. 

This made matters disagreeable, but the indignant 
registrar still pressed the case to a higher court. So oif 
to Constantinople went the principal bey, the master 
of the Poliak, who was a man of considerable property, 
and consequently of considerable influence, and made 
interest there with the higher powers. The result was 
that an order came that the case was not to be pressed 
against him, and the indignant registrar went on his 
way but not rejoicing. 

This may be taken as a fair sample of the customs 
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and administration of justice in a few of tlie country 
districts twenty years ago ; but a great cliange for tlie 
better has been wrought of late years. I was at this 
very place, Djumaa, in 1874. It was tlien a tolerably 
clean and dourisbing town, with the telegraph and an 
excellent highway road passing through it. Brigandage 
was almost extinguished, and an advanced system of 
agriculture (chiefly tobacco) was practised. The same 
change has been realised in other districts throughout 
the country, and this, at all events, shows that the 
Crimean War was not fought in vain, and that it has 
brought some blessings to humanity. 

My reader will observe the armour which has been 
given to the Bulgarian as a defence against persecution 
by the revival of his National Church, which throws a 
large share of his local government into the hands of 
the ecclesiastical superiors of his own nation, and at the 
same time creates a channel of communication leading 
up to Constantinople, by which any barefaced persecu- 
tion could be made public. But, as I have said, the 
Bulgarians have still to bear the insolence and arrogance 
of their Mahommedan neighbours, and submit to it from 
the force of inheritance. I will give two examples which 
I lately witnessed. In the town of Salonica, in a grain- 
merchanth office, a Hellenised Bulgarian wus transacting 
business with the merchant, and whilst he was in the 
midst of conversation a Turk entered, sat himself down, 
and at once broke up the conversation, and commenced 
business as though the Bulgarian was not in existence, 
and the man was left there standing until the Turk had 
finished. This arrogant conduct of the Turk was not 
habitual : had the man been a fellow-Turk, Imoever poor, 
he would have respectfully been given time to conclude 
Ms business. 
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The other case is one of greater hardship. A Bul- 
garian farmer, in a village adjoining my estate, had his 
straw stack burnt. I was condoling with the man on 
his loss, when he told me that it was the act of an 
incendiary, and that he knew the culprit. “ Then,” I 
asked, “ why do you not have him up before the Mudir 
(magistrate) ? ” He shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“ The man belongs to the Yuruk (Turks’) village.” 
“What of that?” I replied. “Have him up, and 
you will get justice ; and, if you like, I will see that 
you have fair play.” Another shrug of the shoulders. 
“Ho, thank you, Chelibi ; I would rather not make 
enemies.” 

I could mention many other cases, but the foregoing 
are fair samples of the subordination of the Christian 
to the Turk in every-day life. It has been brought 
about by long years of domination of one race over 
the other in a country not regulated by a powerful 
police. But this subjection is rapidly wearing away, 
and the railway and the telegraph will soon equalise 
the different races. 


CHAPTEE in. 

THIS BOSPHOBTIS AND BLACK SISA. 

Turliisli Eed-tapeism — ^My Struggles for a Passport — To Burgas by Steamer — 
Undercurrents of tho Bospborus — ^^ossible Connection botv/een it and the 
Caspian — The Great Flood — Bay and Town of Burgas. 

One of my objects in visiting Turkey was to inspect 
some landed estates reported for sale, and wHcli offered 
favourable investments for capital ; and as I was 
anxious to see a large portion of tlie country in order 
to be able to form an accurate opinion of its capabilities, 
I determined to land at Burgas, on tlie Black Sea coast, 
and inspect the neiglibourbood of that town, and after- 
wards to pass along tbe south side of tlie Balkan 
Mountains, cross them at their western extremity to 
the Daniibian plain, and from there make my way to 
Salonica, in the south. Before leaving Constantinople, 
I was told that it was necessary to provide myself with 
a “ teskerr^'’ or Turkish passport, to show, if required, 
when travelling through the country. 

Accordingly, I placed myself under the direction of 
“ Bar Away Moses,'’ and was led through intricate and 
narrow streets for about half an hour, until we arrived 
at an official Turkish building, where we were told that 
it was necessary to cross to Stamboul to another office 
about two miles off. As it was an exceedingly hot day 
in July, I commenced to put myself in the fashion by 
abusing Turkish administration, though we have just 
as much red tape at home. 

Arrived at the office, I had to wait until another 
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individual on tlie same errand had obtained wbat be 
required, and during this time I bad tbe opportunity 
of observing tbe Turkish manner of doing business. 

There was a very pompous Turkish official at a desk 
writing and questioning the intending traveller, and five 
other officials sitting round and looking on. 

These officers were mostly young, and their principal 
duties appeared to consist in paring their nails and 
uttering deep and reflective sighs. “ Tar Away Moses 
informed me that these gentlemen received salaries at 
the rate of £30 a month, that I had witnessed their 
usual occupation, and that there were no less than three 
thousand others in various offices usefully employed in a 
similar manner. 

Look to it, 0 ye bondholders without dividends, 
for this is one of the weak and extravagant points 
of Turkish administration. There ’ are usually three 
officials helping a fourth to do nothing. 

The difficulty at Constantinople is to obtain accurate 
information upon any subject, either from Turks or 
Tranks. 

No sooner had I provided myself with the ‘‘tes- 
kerre, than I was told that a “ hooyutoo ” was the 
proper passport to have, that it was a much grander 
document, and would he an “open sesame” wherever I 
might go on Turkish soil. It is obtained direct from 
the Grand Yizier, or from the Vali, or governor-general 
of a district vilaiet, through the ambassador or consul 
representing the nationality of the traveller, and if it 
is produced to the magistrate of any district it imme- 
diately commands the greatest attention and assistance, 
while the production of a “ teskerre ” shows that the 
traveller is hut an ordinary individual, not deserving 
much consideration . I afterwards procured a “ hooyutoo,” 
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]3iit I liad to produce it only once tlirougliont tlie 
whole of my travels, and yet always met with the 
greatest kindness, civility, and hospitality wherever I 
went. Curiously enough the occasion of my having to 
produce the “hooyutoo” occurred on the waters of the 
Bosphorus, when I was passing from one steamer to 
another with my luggage in a caique, and was stopped 
by one of the water custom-house officers. The man 
insisted on examining my luggage, but I happened to 
be in a hurry and a bad temper at the time, and there- 
fore all the obstinacy of the Briton rose within me, and 
I firmly refused, knowing that the demand was only an 
excuse for backshish. The man persisted, and the steam 
whistle was blowing the signal for a start, so I indig- 
nantly spread out my booyutoo ” within an inch of the 
man’s nose, and the boatman accompanied the tragic 
act by a crescendo expostulation. The effect was instan- 
taneous, and the man who had been rather impertinent 
before now completely changed his manner, as he looked 
gravely at the document, which he folded up carefully, 
as though he regarded it with the deepest respect, and, 
returning it to me with a salute, politely begged me to 
pass on, I pondered over the Mahommedan law, which 
asserts that all men are equal ! 

I soon found myself on board the Austrian Lloyd 
steamer Thetis, bound for Galatz, via Burgas and 
Varna. It was a perfect pandemonium. The decks 
were crowded with passengers — Turks, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, hlegroes, Circassians, Bulgarians, Germans, Dutch, 
French, Italians, Scotch, and I and my servant added 
tlie English element. They were nearly all talking, 
shouting, and gesticulating. There were nearly twenty 
horses on board, neighing, squealing, and kicking ; there 
were dogs barking and whining, the donkey engine fizzed 
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and rattled, tlie captain was bawling and swearing, tlie 
screw was thumping and bumping, tbe steam was roar- 
ing and spluttering, and I was grumbling and mutter- 
ing. Tbe waters of Lodore were a joke to the hubbub. 

Truly this city of the East must be a wonderful place 
to attract all these nations to a common centre! There 
must have been a special Providence over this steamer, 
otherwise we^ should have all been burnt, as the decks 
were piled with hay, which again were piled with men 
who were all smoking cigarettes. I called the attention 
of the captain to the fact, and received the foreign 
expressive reply of a shrug of the shoulders, as much 
as to say, “Men, like chimneys, are made to smoke;” 
and so I tried to think it was quite natural and plea- 
sant, and went below, where I must do the steamer 
justice by saying that everything was very comfortable. 

In steaming along the Bosphorus the attention is 
attracted to the rapidity of the surface current, which 
is running at about three miles an hour from the Black ill 

Sea to the Sea of Marmora; and on emerging into 
the former sea we observe some curious volcanic rocks, 
which are the celebrated Oyanean gates. There is a 
connection between these rocks and the strong current ; 
and JSTature is here silently finishing a great work. 

This subject is one of such deep interest that I shall 
dwell upon it for a time, in the hope that it may have 
attractions for my reader. 

Although there is such a strong surface current 
from one sea to the other through the Bosphorus, if 
from a small boat a weighted bucket with a rope 
attached be sunk to some depth, it is found that there 
is such a powerful undercurrent in the opposite 
direction that it will actually, by means of the sunken 
bucket, tow the boat against the upper stream. 
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Different explanations .have been given as to the 
cause of these opposite currents, and Maury attributes 
it to the difference in specific gravity between the 
surface and under water, and the effort of the two to 
find their level; for it has been proved by experiment 
that the water at the bottom is more impregnated 
with salt, and therefore heavier than the water at 
the top. 

Another more probable explanation is founded on 
the supposition that there is underground communication 
between the Caspian and the Black Sea, and that the 
level of the former being much lower than that of the 
latter, the water is sucked from below through this 
undergromid channel, thus creating an undercurrent 
in that direction from the Sea of Marmora through 
the Bosphorus and Black Sea to the Caspian, while the 
upper current flows by reason of difference of level in 
the contrary direction, namely, from the Black Sea to 
the Sea of Marmora. 

This supposition requires that the level of the Caspian 
should be lower than that of the Black Sea, and the level 
of the latter higher than the Mediterranean ; and if we 
assume that there is an underground communication 
between the two seas, the laws of hydraulics would then 
be satisfied, and the phenomenon would be explained. 
Now Sir Roderick Murchison made the level of the 
Caspian 83 ‘6 feet lower than the Black Sea, so that 
part of the problem is satisfied, and we know that the 
surface level of the Black Sea is higher than the 
Mediterranean, therefore we only require to prove the 
underground channel. This is stated to exist at the 
south-eastern shore, in the direction of Tiflis, but there 
are many reasons for supposing that it may be by 
the Sea of Azoff. "We are told by ancient writers that 
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tlie Black Sea, tlie Sea of AzoiT, and tlie Caspian were 
originally one, and that this great inland water was 
pent up , to a considerahly higher level than the 
Propontis and Mediterranean hy the exceedingly narrow 
passage formed hy the Cyanean Isles at the mouth 
of the Bosphorus. That about 1530 years before 
Christ a volcanic eruption destroyed the greater part 
of this harrier, and the waters thus freed from confine- 
ment rushed into the Propontis, thence by the 
Hellespont to the Mediterranean, producing a great 
flood, and deluging the lower countries of Asia Minor, 
Thrace, Grreece, Egypt, and Libya. Strabo, Zanthus, 
Diodorus, and many other ancient authors allude to this 
great inundation. 

The pages of history, which are unfolded for us 
hy geological research, confirm this ancient tradition 
in a very remarkable manner. The whole of the land 
lying between the Caspian and the Sea of Azofi* is 
composed of marine deposit, similar to that of the 
Caspian in the present day ; and there are marked 
signs of sea-clifis where all is now dry land. Again, in 
the higher rooks at the mouth of the Bosphorus there 
are unmistakable signs of the abrasion of the rocks hy 
an immense torrent of water flowing from the Black 
Sea through the BosjDliorus. 

It is true that the elevation of the land between the 
Sea of Azoil and the Caspian amounts in one place to 
237 feet above the former ; hut it is quite possible that 
the land is being gradually upheaved by volcanic action, 
as there are mud volcanoes in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and we can hardly suppose it possible that the 
level of the Black Sea before the great flood already 
mentioned rose to such an extreme height. 

The mud volcanoes near Yenicale, and the salt 
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marslies and lakes in tke isthmus near the Caspian, 
all point to an underground connection. 

The difference of level which exists between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea may he accounted for hy 
the extraordinary amount of desiccation which we know 
to he going on in the former sea, which is rapidly 
diminishing in size. Some idea of this may be formed 
when we find that in the time of Herodotus, who 
personally visited those districts, there were rivers east 
of the Bug navigable for ships for some distance, while 
in the present day there are no rivers there at all ! 

The Black Sea, also, is decreasing in size, for Hero- 
dotus asserts that he made the measurements himself, 
and gives the width from Sindica to Themisyra, on 
the river Thermodon, as 8,300 stades, and the length 
from the mouth of the Phasis to the Bosphorus, 
11,100 stades. Procopius makes the length a little 
longer than Herodotus, and both accounts exceed by 
more than a third the length of the sea in the present 
day; hut when the physical character of the country 
which borders the Black Sea is examined, it is difficult 
to acknowledge the accm-acy of these measurements. 
At the same time, they point to the fact that a great 
reduction of the area of water has taken place. 

How what do we learn from all these geological and 
historical facts ? 

That there was originally a great inland sea, pent in 
by the Gyanean gates, and that by some great volcanic 
eruption those obstructing rocks were suddenly removed, 
and thus allowed the great expanse of water to rush 
violently through the Bosphorus to find their level in 
the Mediterranean, and to flood the countries even 
unto Egypt and Libya. That as the level of the water 
fell, land appeared where before all was sea, and the 
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istlmius between tlie Caspian and tbe Sea of Azoff was 
formed. 

Desiccation by evaporation was now so great that it 
far exceeded the supply of water by rivers to the Cas- 
pian, and there was, and is, reactionary reduction here, 
since rivers are only formed by the evaporation of water 
from neighbouring seas, so that as this great inland sea 
ran out by the Bosphorus, so in like proportion did the 
rivers run dry. It is therefore certain that in some far 
distant future, according to our estimate of time, the 
plough will be turning up the rich soil, and there will 
be golden fields of wheat on the land which now lies 
at the bottom of the Caspian. 

Ten hours after we had passed the Oyanean gates 
we were steaming into the large Bay of Burgas, formed 
by Cape Emineh on the north, where the ancient 
Hsemus, or modern Balkan, dips into the sea, and on 
the south by the promontory which is terminated by 
the Greek town of Sisopolis. 

The Bay of Burgas offers the only good harbour 
between the Bosphorus and the Danube ; and for this, 
as well as for strategical and commercial reasons, it is 
a place of great importance. On the northern side of 
the bay are the two ancient Greek towns of Anchialus 
and Mesembria ; and the latter would well repay a 
visit from an archaeologist. It was a colony of the 
Megarians ; and its original name was Melsembria, 
from its founder Melsas — the termination hria being 
supposed to have been the Thracian word for town. 
It was to this place that the lonians fled from Byzan- 
tium after the suppression of their revolt, b.c. 493. 

I saw some very beautiful and perfect specimens of 
Byzantine architecture in the town in the form of ruins 
of ancient churches, said to have been erected by nobles 
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wlio were banislied to this spot during the Byzantine 
empire. They are huilt of small red bricks, which are 
here and there studded with small concaye, coloured, and 
glazed tiles, which are still in a most perfect state of 
preservation. The buildings are all dome-shaped. The 
town is essentially Grreek in the present day j and it is 
highly probable that many of the inhabitants are tlie 
descendants of the ancient lonians who migrated there 
more than two thousand three hundred years ago. 

There are many Greek towns scattered along this 
coast, and amongst them are the five cities which formed 
the Greek Pentapolis, namely, Istriani (Kustendje), 
Tomi (Mangalia), Odessus (Varna), Mesembria, and 
Appolonia (Sisopolis), Being seaport towns, it is not 
probable that the ancient Greek blood has been handed 
down with much purity, but that it is present there 
can be little doubt. 

As we are now amongst Greeks, I will take the 
opportunity of giving a brief sketch of the Greek 
subjects of Turkey in Europe. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

OTTOMAN-GREEK SUBJECTS. 

Ottoman-Greek Subjects— Their First Entrance into the Country— Emigration of 
Ancient Greeks— The Greek and Russian Ohurch.es — ^Pan-HeUenism — Town 
of Sisopolis— Greeks on the Black Sea Coast— Their Primitive Customs- 
Bitter Feeling against the Txirk — ^Massacre at Uiausta — Greek Brigandage. 

Although tlie Greeks, both in ancient and modern times, 
have been connected with the Government of Turkey in 
Europe in many important particulars, they have not 
had much influence in the diffusion of their blood 
amongst the population. Excepting in Thessaly and 
Epirus, and in Salonica, and some of the large towns, 
the bulk of the population is Bulgarian, grafted upon 
the Thracian and probably Slavonic stock. The Bul- 
garian occupation of the country was that of emigration, 
sword in hand, and the families followed in the wake 
of conquest, and peopled the land. Th^ Greek and 
also the Ottoman occupation was that of conquest 
alone, and the small emigration of these races which 
followed was only the result of commercial enterprise. 
Hence we find that the real Greek and Ottoman popula- 
tions of Turkey in Europe in the present day are but 
insignificant as compared with the Bulgarians. Many 
of the published statistics would lead to a contrary 
conclusion, as we frequently see the Greek population 
put down at a figure of millions; but this arose from 
the fact of the Bulgarians being dominated by the Greek 
Church of Constantinople, and, therefore, from political 
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as well as for Clmrcli purposes, tliey were designated as 
Greeks. 

TJbicini gives tlie number of Greeks in tbe Turkisli 
Empire as two millions, of wbicb, be says, less tbaii 
half are in Europe, Excluding Tbessaly, and Epirus, 
and tbe Islands, I bebeve tbeir number in Turkey in 
Europe would not exceed 500,000; and these are princi- 
pally found in Constantinople, and among tbe towns 
on tbe sea-coast, and tbe largest towns in tbe interior. 
Tbe common term for a Greek amongst tbe natives is 
“Eoum,” Eoman. There is probably more ancient 
Greek blood to be found in Turkey than in modern 
Greece. Tbe early Greeks settled in Asia Minor, have 
remained there to tbe present day, and tbe Pbanariotes 
can date tbeir occupation of tbe soil from tbe earliest 
history of Byzantium. 

Tbe country has been so overrun with Persians, 
Goths, Huns, Bulgarians, Yenetians, and Turks, that 
the purity of blood of any nation inhabiting the towns 
on the sea-coast must be much diluted. ’Whether tbe 
ancient Greeks were of Slavonian, Italian, or Egyptian 
blood, cannot be proved; but Latham seems to arrive at 
tbe conclusion that they were a mixture of the three. 
So that if tbe ancient Thracians were of Slavonian 
origin, as is suggested, tbe Greek settlers might have 
been bailed by them as cousins in some indefinite de- 
gree. The frequent occurrence of tbe name Heraclea 
(corrupted into Ereklia, Arakli), which still clings to 
many towns both in Turkey in Asia and Turkey in 
Europe, testifies to tbe antiquity of tbe Greek mhabi- 
tants, for it was the custom of both tbe Bulgarian 
and Turkish invaders to give new names to tbeir new 
settlements ; but, as tbe country was successively 
overrun, tbe inhabitants of tbe same nationality kept 
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grouping themselves into separate towns and viUages, 
in order to enjoy their habitual, social customs, and 
they have, in many instances, probably remained on 
the same ground to the present day. Some of the 
villages in Turkey, especially amongst the mountains, 
may, therefore, be of great antiquity, and it might 
throw much light upon the ancient history of the 
country if the ethnologist and philologist would study 
the villages in the interior. The time will soon be 
past for doing so with profit, as railways are pushing 
their way into the land, and when once communica- 
tion is made easy the traces of antiquity will begin to 
diminish. By pitching his tent on the mountains 
during the summer, and in the plains during the 
winter, the ethnologist might enjoy one of the 
healthiest climates in the world, and he would meet 
with the greatest hospitality and civility. 

As far as we can judge, the ancient and modern 
G-reeks of Turkey show similarity of character in their 
pursuits, which, when not diverted by war, were com- 
mercial. They do not appear to have spread over 
Turkey in Europe and peopled it, but rather to 
have been attracted to the points which offered the 
greatest facilities for commerce, and there remained to 
carry on their trade with the people of the country. 
Grote tells us that it was the policy of the Persians to 
give as far as possible autonomy to all the Greek towns 
of Thrace, both small and great, and the advantage of 
this policy was recognised by their predecessors as well 
as by their successors. 

The excess of individuality in the Greek character 
was evidently well understood, and it was discerned that 
if each town were left to govern itself there would be less 
chance of united action from the whole body. In after 
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years, under Ottoman rule, the Oreeks recognised tlieir 
weakness, and endeavoured to strengtlien tlieir position 
by Hellenising (if I may so use the word) the Bulgarian 
population of Turkey from the source of the Greek Church. 

The experiment had a fair trial, hut Bulgarian 
nationality was too strong to he smothered, and it hurst 
the bonds of ecclesiastical subjection. The strength ol 
this nationality becomes the more conspicuous, because 
the rites and doctrines of hoth churches are so similar 
that there is practically little difference between the two, 
so that in overlaying the Bulgarians with the Greek 
Church there were no religious prejudices to overcome. 

Again, it might he thought that success would be 
ensured, since at the time of the trial the only education 
given to the peasant classes was through the priesthood, 
and care was taken that these should all he Greeks. 

But it was of no use; the experiment was a complete 
failure, although it had a trial of a hundred years, and 
at the end of that time the Bulgarian crowed out his 
strong nationality at the dawn of his revived church. 

The failure may he attributed to two causes, each 
of which reacted upon the other, viz., the love of the 
Bulgarian for his mother- tongue and the neglect of the 
Greeks to oust it — I do not mean hy force, but by 
adequate Greek elementary educational establishments. 

The failure has added much to the complexity of 
government in Turkey, as the antipathy between the 
two races is now intense, and forms a species of yeast to 
keep up the fermentation amongst the peoples of that 
unhappy country. 

Looking, then, at the presence of the Greeks in 
Turkey, we find that their first entry dates from the 
mythical iEolian, Dorian, and Ionian emigrations to 
Asia Minor, from whence they passed over to the coast 
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of Thrace, and established themselves in the seaport 
towns, probably for the purposes of trade, but they 
still looked to their mother-country as their head. 
Under them Byzantium grew in importance and power, 
until through it the greater part of Thrace was ruled 
by a military despotism. 

In B.c. 168, when Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
donia, was defeated by JEmilius Paulus, the Roman arms 
began to overshadow Greece, and twenty-two years after 
it became a Eoman province, but Greek trade still 
flourished at Byzantium and on the coast. When the 
Eoman Emperor Constantine transferred the seat of 
government to Byzantium, and gave it his name, Greece 
commenced a new reign under the changed title of 
the Byzantine Empire, and in course of time Greeks 
became Eoman Emperors. 

The Byzantine Empire over what we now call 
Turkey in Europe was but a military despotism over a 
subjugated people, and the Greeks did not populate any 
material portion of the country. After the conquest of 
the country by the Turks, although the machinery of 
government was of Turkish workmanship, it had to 
be set in motion by Greek engineers. The Ottomans 
found themselves masters of a population which did not 
understand their language, and they had to make the 
Greeks their medium of communication with their new 
subjects. This necessarily brought the Greeks into 
close contact with the governing power, and they made 
such good use of the opportunity that the influence of 
the Phanar became proverbial. The dying words ot 
Sultan Othraan recommended religious toleration over 
his new conquests, and the respect which was paid to his 
injunctions gave a power to the Greek Patriarchs which 
was hardly less than that of the Sheiks ul Islam. 
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Tke Ottomans, not knowing kow to communicate 
witli tkeir subjects, took adYantage of tbe ecclesiastical 
organisation of tbe Greek Cburcb, and placed a large 
share of tbe civil power into its bands; and thus the 
minority ruled the majority of the Christian subjects. 
But the power of the Greek Church was not supported 
by Ottoman subjects only : it ranged over an immense 
area in Russia; and this connection with the arch-enemy 
of the Turks made it a very dangerous, and, it may 
possibly prove, fatal element in Ottoman government. 
The origin of the Oriental or Orthodox Eastern Church 
is uncertain. The Greeks claim that it was founded 
by the apostle St. Andrew. It is certain that there 
were Christians in Byzantium in the time of Severus. 
It was, and is, governed by four Patriarchs, at Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople was originally at 
the head of the whole of the Russian Church; but 
towards the close of the sixteenth century a fifth 
Patriarch was appointed at Moscow. This office was 
suppressed by Peter the Great, and since his reign the 
Russian Church has been governed by a synod of 
her own bishops. The Church of Servia also seceded 
from the see of Constantinople, and lately (1872) that 
of Bulgaria, so that its power is gradually being cur- 
tailed. The points of difference between the Greek and 
the Roman Churches consist principally in the former 
refusing to acknowledge the supremacy of the latter; 
but they also differ on the doctrine of purgatory, and 
the Nicene Creed, and in the celibacy of the clergy. 
The Greek priests who are met with in the country 
districts of Turkey are, generally speaking, but partially 
educated men, who live by exactions from their flock. 
Their power over tbe people in Macedonia is far less 
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tlian in Bulgaria and Boumelia. Many religions 

I observances are commanded, but they are too often 

accompanied by a heavy charge; and the poor peasant 
is mulcted of what little is left him after deductions for 
taxes, and the result of his careless cultivation. 

So long as Greece proper formed part of the Turkish 
Empire, the Greeks exercised a very powerful influence 
on the Porte; but since 1829 the great bulk of the 
Greek population has been cut adrift from Turkey, and 
with it the influence it formerly possessed. 

The dream of Greek ambition is the re-establish- 
ment of the Byzantine Empire, and had she dealt in a 
more liberal spirit when she possessed the ecclesiastical 
government of the Bulgarian people, she might by this 
time have so Hellenised them as to make such a dream 
possible of realisation. As it is, a bitter enmity has 
been established with the bulk of the very people the 
new Byzantine Empire would have to govern ; and 
apy attempt to establish such a rule would raise a storm 
of indignation. Besides this, it would be opposed to 
the Pan-Slavonic scheme, and thus raise such a host 
of enemies in the north and east as to completely crush 
the feeble power of the Pan-Hellenic rival. 

The religious toleration of Mahommedan Turkey 
would hardly be copied by Christian Greece, and Greek 
rule at Constantinople would mean a Greek Church for 
the Bulgarians, and the last state of discord would be 
worse than the first, judging by the bitterness which 
is now rampant. 

There is a vulgar saying that in either a bargain or 
intrigue one Armenian can outwit two Jews, and one 
Greek two Armenians. My own experieuce of the 
Greeks in Turkey is that they are a most industrious, 
energetic, and hospitable race, and just as truthful as 
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otlier Christians in that country. They are now 
suffering from an epidemic of education, and if they 
are not careful, “too much learning will make them 
mad.” If a respectable country farmer has a son, he 
is not brought up to look after his business, but is 
packed off to Athens to be educated out of it. He 
is naturally clever (all Greeks are), and takes a fair 
degree at the university, and then aims at being either 
a doctor, lawyer, or politician. How the demand for 
doctors and lawyers is limited, that for politicians is 
not so ; the consequence is that Athens is flooded with 
a set of young aspirants, each of whom thinks he is 
destined to be prime minister, and to re-establish the 
Byzantine Empire. This would be a laudable ambition, 
and do no harm, if it were not for the extraordinary 
amount of energy in the Greek character. Each young 
aspirant immediately sets vigorously to work to satisfy 
his ambition ; but unfortunately each wishes to do it 
precisely in his own way and no other. The conse- 
quence is that there are almost as many political parties 
in the state as there are politicians, and the work of an 
energetic government is hampered as much as it can 
possibly be. By-and-by the peasant farmer will die, 
and the country farm will be uncultivated and unpro- 
ductive, while the son is making speeches and losing 
money. 

There is a marked difference between the Greek 
settlers in the towns of the Black Sea coast and those 
of the Macedonian frontier, not so much in physical 
characteristics as in their customs and social ways. The 
former are more Oriental than the latter, and not so 
advanced in what we generally understand by the term 
civilisation. This might be seized upon as a strong 
argument that the cause of this effect is the pernicious 
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rule of tlie Ottoman, wliicli lias more influence ou the 
Greek race bordering the Black Sea than on tlie same 
race in contact with its independent and mother-country. 
But unfortunately for this specious argument, it is upset 
— like many other hasty conclusions in Turkey — and 
its converse is found by a journey of a few miles into 
the interior, where another race, the Bulgarian, is met, 
which is far more advanced in civilisation than the same 
people on the Macedonian frontier. 

The Greeks on the Black Sea coast are certainly the 
most dirty people it has ever been my fortune to meet, 
and the town of Sisopolis, at the entrance of the Bay 
of Burgas, stands out pre-eminent in that respect. It 
must be by nature an extremely healthy place, other- 
wise some fearful epidemic would break out, if there is 
any truth in sanitary laws. If any of my readers think 
of visitiug it, I should advise them to construct some 
sort of “ patent waterproof anti- sewage umbrella,” with 
a receptacle for eau de Colocjne in the handle ; for the 
streets are so narrow that the houses nearly meet across 
them, and all the sewage and filth falls into the streets 
from the projecting first floors. I had so many narrow 
escapes from these sewage shower-baths, that out of 
respect to my nervous system I left the town. The 
people seem to live well, for in front of about every third 
or fourth house a sheep was being slaughtered; but this 
does not add to the cleanliness of the town, for all the 
blood and refuse is left to pollute pollution. 

I have seen much of the Greeks in Turkey since that 
time, and there is no doubt that they are content to live 
in an absence of not only luxury, but ordinary comfort, 
which is astonishing, and would be laudable if it were 
accompanied by cleanliness. 

There is no want of ventilation in their houses, for 
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the wind moans and whistles through them in a nielan" 
choly chorus. But cold and wet as are the winters, the 
Greek will come into his house and complacently sit 
down in his wet clothes, in a thorough draught, until he 
dries, and the aggravating part of it is that he is not 
aware that he is doing anything at all uncomfortable. 

If there is a visitor present he honours his guest 
with a “mangal,” a dreadful contrivance for poison- 
ing the air of a room with carbonic acid gas, produced 
by a quantity of red-hot charcoal in a brazier placed 
in the middle of the room. The furniture is generally 
conspicuous b}^ its absence, and usually consists of only 
a divan covered, as well as the floor, with a pretty 
carpet. When it is time for bed, a quilt and a pillow 
are brought in for each visitor, and the company rolls 
itself up to snore under an allegro agitato accompani- 
ment of animals that shall be nameless. The ablutions 
in the morning are performed in the verandah, where 
may he espied a small brass basin on a wooden sink pro- 
jecting over the street. The basin is covered with a 
brass network, culminating in the centre with a receptacle 
for a pretty medi£eval-looking brass coffee-pot with 
a very small spout, and capable of holding as near as 
possible an imperial quart of water. The inexperienced 
traveller, having unrolled himself from his lively quilt, 
hovers about the mediseval brass vessel and thinks of 
coffee, and with hopeful hesitation places his hand on 
it to see if it is hot ; but his hopes are doomed to dis- 
appointment, for one of the ladies of the house now 
appears with a small piece of soap in her left hand, 
and a towel over her arm. She approaches, seizes 
the coffee-pot with her right hand, and looks kindly 
and invitingly at the visitor. He is now initiated 
into the art of producing a cheerful countenance 
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from small resources. He is supposed to hold out 
his two hands together, while the lady pours water 
into them out of what I call the coffee-pot. If he 
is clever he may save a few drops from running 
through his fingers, and these he rubs quickly over his 
face ; it is cool and refreshing, and he longs for more, 
but the water is running short. He is then handed the 
piece of soap, with which he lathers his hands, the re- 
mainder of the quart of water is poured over them, and 
he then has to make believe that he has had his bath. 
The Grreeks will make the quart of water do for two 
people, but I was wasteful and used it all for myself. 
After this, Turkish coffee is brought in little cups which 
hold about a tea-spoonful of grounds and a tea-spoonful 
of coffee, and about four hours afterwards, breakfast is 
served, which consists of soup and two or three made 
dishes, which would not be bad if they were warm, 
but they are usually half cold. Notwithstanding all 
this, the good humour, anxiety to please, and hospitality 
of the Grreek host are so genuine that you leave with a 
feeling of gratitude, accompanied by sorrow that you 
cannot teach him how to he comfortable. An after- 
thought, however, springs up, that if the Grreek is 
happy and contented with so little, why should he be 
taught to wish for more? In the great towns, such 
as Constantinople, &c., the wealthy Greeks, of course, 
live like other Europeans, but in the country towns, 
very well-to-do people live in the manner I have 
described. 

The fault of the Greek character is love of intrigue, 
and a deficiency in the power of making individual 
interests subservient to the interests of the State. But 
it cannot be denied that very great progress has been 
made by Greece since her escape from Ottoman rule — 
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far greater, in fact, tlian would liave been tlie case bad 
sbe remained under it. The cause of this is not far to 
seek ; unity of religion and unity of social habits amongst 
the subjects make them more easy to govern than if 
they were of opposite religions, and under the influence 
of fanatical hatred. Moreover, in Greece, there is no 
inquisition of foreign intrigue to foster insurrection and 
thwart every attempt at reform, such as exists in Turkey; 
and last, not least, there are more able and educated men 
to meet the wants of the government. 

The Greeks complain that the area of their country 
is too small to develop the great administrative talents 
which they possess ; but I much doubt whether, if it 
were extended to a Byzantine Empire, their habits of 
intrigue would not create divisions which would break 
it up into small and independent states. One thing 
they have learned of late years which will tell to their 
advantage, and that is, that Russia has hitherto made 
use of Greece simply for her own purposes, and that 
Pan-Slavonic and Pan-Hellenic schemes are forces 
acting upon the same line, but in opposite directions. 



Amidst the late disturbances under which Turkey has 
been labouring, Greece has shown one encouraging 
symptom of power, and that is self-control. This 
proves that the government has a hold over the 
passions of the people, and is also alive to the real 
interests of the country. A rising of Greek-Ottoman 
subjects, supported by an attack from Greece proper, 
would certainly prove a painful thorn in the side 
of Turkey at the present moment (January, 1877) ; 
but it could only end in promoting the views 
of Russia at the expense of Greece. Greek lives and 
Greek money would have to support the rebellion, 



commerce would be obstructed, massacres would excite 
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the interference of foreign Powers, and Greece would he 
reduced to her former limits — a poorer and a wiser 
State. 

In travelling along the Macedonian frontier, it is 
painful and melancholy — but not unnatural — ^to find the 
hitter feeling which has been left amongst the Greek- 
Ottoman subjects by the horrors produced hy retaliation 
during the war of independence. 

The town of Niausta — ^in a lovely situation about two 
thousand feet up Mount Bernius, and overlooking the 
whole of the Macedonian plain and the sea beyond — 
suffered more than any other in this way. I was there 
quite recently, and was led by an old man to a beautiful 
green sward in a grove of -walnut-trees just above a 
precipitous rock, over which fell a clear stream in suc- 
cessive cascades for about a thousand feet, until it reached 
the wide plain below. Mountains and woods rose at the 
back, and I was basking in the beauties of Nature, when 
I was aroused by details of the hideous conduct of man. 
“ It was here,” the old man said, “ that when a boy I 
saw all the male population of Niausta brought to 
execution. The Turkish officials stood here, the 
executioner there. One by one the Christian Greeks 
were led out. The question was put to them, ‘Ghiaour, 
wilt thou save thy soul hy following God and the 
prophet?’ The answer was, ‘No, Effendim ; ’ and the 
executioner did his work. But there was one young 
man, so grand, so noble, so handsome, that they paused, 
then reluctantly put the fatal question, and he firmly 
answered, ‘No.’ ‘ Go back, Ghiaour, and think over 

your refusal for an hour.’ Again he was brought forth, 
and again the same answer. Still loth to take so fine 
a life, they offered him a third and last chance for 
repentance. “ What now, young Ghiaour, will thou 
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accept tlie terms and live ? ’ ‘ By God’s help, never/ 

lie replied, and boldly met bis fate/’ 

Truly these were Christian martyrs, and their race 
should he capable of great deeds. 

The demoralising effects of such horrors are not 
confined to the moment, hut leave their track behind. 
This I witnessed on visiting the house of a Greek 
shortly after this old man’s recital. A pretty child came 
into the room, a boy of about five years of age, and 
upon my taking him on my knee, and making the usual 
remark that he “ was a fine boy for his age,” the father 
said, “ Georgy, tell the gentleman how many Turks you 
will kill when you are a man.” There was much behind 
those words. 

In the small Greek towns on the Black Sea coast 
very little complaint is heard of Turkish misgovernment, 
but on the Macedonian frontier it is the chief topic 
of , conversation. The Greeks take more kindly to 
brigandage than any other of the Ottoman subjects, 
Circassians excepted, and most of the bands which used 
to infest the mountains which divide Thessaly from 
Macedonia were composed of scoundrels from that 
nation. Mehemet Ali Pacha (by birth a German), by 
his energy and perseverance, dispersed the whole of these 
bands when he was in command of the district three 
years ago ; but since the anarchy produced by the late 
rebellions he has been called to the seat of war, and 
brigandage has again appeared. Here again is another 
instance of the difficulty under which Turkey labours, 
of not being allowed time to set her house in order. 


CHAP TEE V. 

“en voyage.” 


Au EngllaA Yice-Gonsul — Torture ! — Scenery of the Black Sea Coast— Bjeverli 
— The Bulgarian Peasants — Interior of their Houses — ^Their Habits and 
Customs — Bulgarian Dances — Bagpipes — A Funeral — ^A Dinnor-pai'ty — 
The Pole Listopat— “ Good dog, good dog ! ” — ^A Circassian Village — Russian 
Philanthropy in Circassia — ^A Skirmish — ^The Knight of the Tea-pot. 

Before leaving Constantinople I liad been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Charles Brophy, Vice-Consul at 
Burgas, who consequently expected my arrival, and as 
the steamer dropped anchor before that town, I saw 
the Union Jack fluttering away in his boat, which was 
making for the Thetis. Mr, Brophy has been some 
years at Burgas, and has an intimate acquaintance with 
the language and customs of the nations who dwell 
around him, so that his companionship and information 
were of great service to me. With kind hospitality he 
took me under his charge, and insisted upon my being 
his guest at his farm at Djeverli, about twenty miles 
inland. 

There is nothing remarkable about the town of 
Burgas, except the dirt, the fleas, and the bugs, the 
last being ravenous and active to a degree, the like of 
which I have never experienced in any other place. It 
does not boast of an hotel, but there is a khan, or inn, 
to which we betook ourselves, and had a sort of break- 
fast, or dejeuner a la fourchette. If we inquired into 
the parentage of this establishment, I should say that 
its father had been a pot-house, and its mother a small 
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rrencli restaurant ; but tbe food was good to a liungiy 
man. 

The kitchen adjoined the cafe, and yon were sup- 
posed to go into it and choose your dishes — and there 
was plenty of choice : stewed mutton and vegetables, 
stewed beef, stewed veal, macaroni, soup, and fried fish. 
The order given, the plates were brought into the cafe, 
where there were tables, and even table-cloths and 
napkins. ISfatives of various races thronged the room, 
and my substantial lunch, with excellent native wine, 
cost eighteenpence. 

Presently, what did I see? Yes, there was no 
doubt about it, a thorough-bred barrel-organ! and the 
man brought it into the cafe, sat down beside me, and 
began to grind away with all his might, fortunately, 
the poor thing was hoarse, so that it was not so deafen- 
ing as it might otherwise have been; but I nearly 
choked myself in my endeavours to finish my luncheon, 
that I might escape from the unmusical instrument. 

In Constantinople these organ-players are not allowed 
to stop and play in the streets, so one man hoists it 
on his back and walks along, while another follows 
and turns the handle, and the effect is very ludicrous. 

The population of Burgas is very mixed, but it is 
chiefly Grreek and Bulgarian. The principal trade 
consists in the export of grain and wool, which are 
brought down in very large quantities from the interior. 
Burgas is a most important position in a strategical 
point of view, and the neighbouring hills on the north 
of the bay would form an excellent position for an en- 
trenched camp, as from it an enemy could command 
all the eastern passes of the Balkan. But I shall 
allude to this subject in another chapter. 

It was arranged that we should start for Mr. 
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Bropliy’s farm an liour after our landing, and he had, 
with well-intentioned kindness, provided a “ talega,’^ or 
Turkish carriage, for me and my servant; but he was 
fill* too wise to enter it himself, and very properly rode 
his own horse. In Turkey, if you are told that you 
are to start in an hour, you may he quite sure that it 
means three hours instead of one ; and our start in this 
instance was no exception to the rule. At last the 
vehicle arrived, and we were fairly ofp. Never shall I 
forget that drive ! A talega has wooden seats, with a 
wooden roof, open at the sides, and springs there are 
none. It is an instrument of torture, devised to shake 
out the teeth and hatter in the skull, and before we 
had jogged many miles along the road there were so 
many humps on the top of my head that a phrenologist 
would have set me down for a lunatic. And so I was, 
for trusting myself to such a horrible contrivance for 
making man uncomfortable and sore, when I had two 
strong legs able and willing to carry me. But — ^fore- 
warned forearmed— never again has mortal man been 
able to lure me into a like agitating machine ! 

Our road — or rather track— lay over rolling hills, 
devoid of trees, but rich in golden corn, which, on the 
20th of July, was being reaped and carried. The 
country had the appearance of huge Atlantic waves 
turned into land, which rolled away as far as the eye 
could reach, until it merged into the great plain of 
Adrianople. On the right was the Baltic range, which 
here is but from two to three thousand feet in height, 
wooded near the tops, and with glades of cultivated 
land where the corn was yet uncut. Behind and to the 
left, along the Black Sea coast, the scenery is dilferent. 
Here the smooth rolling hills give place to very steep 
and higher ground, which here and there deserves the 
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name of mountain, and it is for the most part covered 
with a thick oak scrub, which evidently, from the few 
large trees which are left, was once a forest. This range 
is dignified by the name of Strandja Mountains, and 
they extend almost to Constantinople — ^their northern 
extremity, which bends round to the west, being called 
the Tundja Mountains, from the river of that name, 
which cuts its way through them on its southern journey 
to join the great Maritza. The varieties in the scenery, 
which is rather curious than grand, is the result of 
varieties in geological formation. The smooth and, in 
this eastern quarter, tame-looking Balkan is built up 
of limestone, chalk, and marl, of the lower cretaceous 
system, while the Tundja and Strandja Hills are formed 
of the crystalline rocks of mica schist, with here and 
there a lofty point of syenite and granite. 

I noticed that the soil upon which we were travelling 
was nearly black ; and no wonder that it was bearing such 
heavy crops of corn, for it is similar to the black earth 
of Russia which so enriches the corn-growing districts 
north of the Sea of Azoff. Sir Roderick Murchison 
calls it tcJiornozem, and ascribes its formation to a sub- 
aqueous origin through the destruction of black J urassic 
shale. Pagen, the Trench agricultural chemist, pro- 
nounces it to be one of the best wheat soils in the 
world, in consequence of the large proportion of azotised 
matter which it contains. A sample of it gave the 
following analysis: — 


SiHca 69-8 

Aliuniiia 13'5 

Lime 1‘6 

Oreide of Iron ....... '7 

Organic Matter 6 ‘4 


Traces of Hninic and Sulpturic Acid and Cblorine 1‘7 
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We passed througli a busy Mve of reapers, wbo were 
cutting tlie product of tliese chemical substances, and 
who were nearly all Bulgarian women. We were going 
up a hill at the time, and I had left my “infernal 
machine” to enjoy the pleasure of stretching my legs 
and counting my bruises, when I saw several of the 
young women hastening towards me. Feeling that it 
would be ungallant to turn my back upon so fair a 
charge, I stopped, determined to see it out at all hazards. 
On they came, with laughing lips and sparkling eyes, 
as I stood wrapt in expectant wonder — ^for they were 
so many. Soon I was surrounded. What might be 
the customs of the country, or what might be ex- 
pected of me, I knew not, and I felt that could 
my friends at home have seen me at this moment, 
they would have thought my situation ludicrous in the 
extreme; but now my hands were kissed, one foot was 
raised, and the sole of my boot was rubbed with ears of 
corn, to signify that it was the desire of these brown 
damsels that I might for ever walk on plenty. This 
poetical consideration for my welfare deserved some 
return, so I distributed some small coins amongst them, 
and was laughingly released. 

The farmhouse belonging to my host is on the 
edge of a Bulgarian village, and I had a good oppor- 
tunity of studying the character of these people in 
this part of Turkey, and of afterwards comparing them 
with the Hellenised Bulgarians on my own estate in 
Macedonia ; and the comparison was certainly in favour 
of the non-Hellenic element. 

It is the fashion with residents in the country to 
speak of the Bulgarian as lazy and idle; hut from my 
own experience I do not think it is a fair accusation. 
It is true that the amount of work done by him in 
H 2 
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tbe year is very small, but tbat is partly tbe fault of Iris 
religion, wliicb forbids bim to work during tlie feast 
and fast days, wbicb, including Sundays, number 180 
out of the 365 days in the year. When he does work, 
he rises at four a.m. in the winter, and feeds bis woridng 
cattle, and is away before daybreak to his bit of land, 
which is perhaps two miles or more distant, and lie 
ploughs it until he can no longer see to do so. 

In the summer, it is true, he may often be found 
asleep during the day ; but, on the other hand, he is 
frequently at 'his work at two o’clock in the morning, 
and continues his labour, off and on, until ten at 
: night. 

On my own estate, a Bulgarian with an English 
single plough and two pairs of buffaloes — one pair in 
and one out — assisted by a boy to lead them, ploughs 
one and one-eighth English acres on a winter’s day ; 
the soil being a rich sandy loam, and the furrow seven 
inches deep. In England one acre is considered very 
good work ; so that the Bulgarian cannot he called idle. 
’The women are exceedingly industrions : they hake their 
own bread, spin wool and cotton, and weave all tlie 
cloths and woollen stuffs for family use, and are seldom 
seen idle for any part of the day. 

The interiors of the ' houses of the wmrking classes are 
generally plastered with a mixture of cow-dung and clajq 
and consist of two rooms and an enclosed verandah. The 
furniture consists of pots and pans, and some rugs for 
bedding, a pretty carpet for grand occasions, and some 
gaily-painted boxes for holding the family clothes and 
treasures ; and these, with an open fire-place and chimney, 
form all the household appointments of a Bulgarian 
yeoman. 

The rooms are generally kept clean and well s'wept, 
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but the exterior of the houses more resembles what we 
see about Irish cabins. It consists of an enclosure with 
a stable and straw-house, but no garden. Although the 
land is admirably suited for it, they do not attempt to 
grow vegetables for family use. This neglect is caused 
by the narrow limits of their wants. Grood wheaten 
bread, a little salt fish, and some oil, with the addition 
of sheep’s milk, cheese, and sometimes a kid or lamb 
roasted whole on high days and holidays, form the diet 
of the ordinary peasant. The better class of yeomen 
live much in the same way, with the addition of soup, 
stuffed cucumbers called ^‘bombar,” and a very good 
flat pastry peculiar to the Bulgarians, made with flour, 
cheese, honey, and cream, called ‘Anelena;” and I 
can strongly recommend a traveller to ask for this 
when passing through Bulgarian towns. The people 
are deficient in personal cleanliness, although fond of 
dress, and an old man or woman of eighty could probably 
count the ablutions of the body during their whole life- 
time on the fingers of one hand. 

The dress of the women, and indeed of the men also, 
is very picturesque. The former wear costumes of bril- 
liant colours peculiar to each village, which is another 
sign of the power of the Bulgarian to sink individuality 
in the common interest. The village costumes are very 
varied and brilliant, but the colours are so well chosen 
that the effect is harmonious and pleasing to the eye. 
Their belts, bracelets, and head-ornaments, made from 
alloyed silver, are very elaborate, and much prized. 
They are handed down from mother to daughter as 
family heirlooms. Curiously enough, the form of the 
large round clasps of these belts much resembles those 
of the Etruscans which have been found in ancient 
excavations in Italy. It is possible that this may form 
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a link in ethnology. The peasant women would 
naturally follow their ornamental customs through gene- 
rations upon generations. The Bulgarians married the 
SlaYonian women, and it is quite possible that the 
ancient Etruscans might have been of the Slavonic 
branch of the Aryan race. 

The Bulgarian women marry young, but, owing to 
their habit of suckling their children up to three and four 
years of age, they soon lose their youthful appearance, 
and at two-and-twenty look old and haggard. They are 
very domestic, there is much family affection, and but 
little quarrelling, probably because the women have 
their time so fully occupied. Of course there are occa- 
sional cases of ill-treatment and wife-beating, as in 
England, but it is quite the exception and not the rule. 

Ceremony is conspicuous amongst them, especially 
at weddings and burials. The former is an occasion for 
a general feast in the village, and the peasant bride- 
groom will spend as much as ten or fifteen pounds in 
wine and sheep for the carousals, which last for three or 
four days, accompanied by almost continuous dancing. 

The friends of the bridegroom dance their way to 
the friends of the bride, to the sound of the drum, bag- 
pipe, and clarinet, and vice versa. Then the presents are 
exhibited, which consist chiefly of embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs ; the bridegroom pins these on to his coat, and 
thus decorated, joins in the dance. The night before 
the marriage the bride takes a bath, the first she lias 
ever had in her life ; and the great ceremony of crowning 
the bride takes place either in the church or in the bride- 
groom’s house, in the presence of their friends. The 
priest performs the service. The bride ariives on horse- 
back, covered with a long veil and a profusion of gold 
tinsel on her head. During the service a crown made 
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of alloyed silver is placed upon lier head, grain and 
raisins are scattered over the happy pair and amongst 
the friends, a variety of forms are gone through, and the 
marriage ceremony is completed. The bride kisses the 
hands of her friends with a very slow and dignified 
inclination, the dancing is renewed, and the tired couple 
are left in solitude. 

The Bulgarians are peculiarly fond of dancing, 
which is usually practised to the sound of the bagpipe. 
The women and men join hands until they form a' 
long line, which then serpentines about to a slow move- 
ment, which seems to have great fascination for them, 
and to produce a sort of quiet ecstacy. The bagpipe is 
similar in every respect to that used in Scotland; and 
being struck by the likeness of the instruments, I asked 
whether they had any quick dances. The reply was in the 
affirmative, and to my astonishment the piper at once 
struck up a tune which would have made an excellent 
accompaniment to a highland reel, and two men stood 
up and danced with that same solemnity and air of 
importance which we see in Scotland. It is most 
remarkable that the dances are as near as possible alike : 
there is the occasional shout, the snapping of the 
fingers, the sudden turning of the body, and the steps 
are also very similar. Again, we find the musical 
accompaniments the same ; and when we consider how 
dances preserve their character over many ages, we can 
hardly deny the conclusion that the ancestors of the 
Scotch Highlander and the Bulgarian must have had 
the same dancing-masters. The dance may probably 
have travelled westward with the ancient emigrant 
population from the confines of China and the Himalayas. 

I was anxious to further test the similarity in music, 
so taking the piper on one side, I asked him to let me 
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hear tlie sort of air he 'v\’'Ould play if for exaiiq.'le, iio liad 
lost his betrothed. I found that Iliad most: uio,vittioL;'l\' 
struch a note of real sorrow, for the tears came into the 
eyes of the poor young fellow, and he retired into a recess 
in the room, and played one of those sad and wild pihr^udis 
that we often hear in the Scotch Highlands ; thco- was 
such a melancholy harmony in the air tliat 1 though I he 
must have instinctively felt the poetry of lliuso heautirul 
lines in the “ Message : ” — 

“ Then I heard a strain of music, 

So mighty, so pni-e, so eleai', 

That my reiy sorrow was silent, 

And my heart stood still to hear ; 

It rose in harmonious rushiugs 
Of mingled voices and strings, 

And I tenderly laid my message 
On the music’s outspread wings ; 

And I heard it float farther and farther, 

In sound more perfect than speeeh — 

Fartliev tluiii sight can follow, 

Farther than soul can reach. 

And I know that at last my message 
Hus passed tliroxigh the golden gate, 

So my heart is no longer restless, 

And I am content to wait.” 

As soon as the sad strains tvere over, lie got up and 
silently -went his way. 

This remembrance of death leads me to descri]:)e a 
funeral at which I was present some time alterwards. 
A young Bulgarian in my employment suddenly died of 
apoplexy : all the family immediately turned out of tiie 
house, and commenced a melancholy wail and shouting, 
the dead man was dressed in his best clothes, ami slmrlly 
afterwards carried on a stretcher in funeral processi<ui to 
the neighbouring church, where the priest perfjrnu'd a 
long funeral service over the body; each ol‘ the inau’.'< 
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friends and neigliljonrs tlien came forward, knelt and 
pra^^ed by the side of the body, and then kissed his lips 
— first all the men, and then all the women. He was 
then carried to the churchyard, and lowered into his 
grave with great solemnity and decorum. The grave 
was covered only with boards, upon which flowers were 
strewn. This poor man was engaged to be married to a 
girl living in a neighbouring cottage ; she went daily to 
the gra^m, and sat there for hours, and nothing would 
console her. Tor months afterwards she wmuld sit 
alone out on the plain, in all weathers, grieving over 
her loss. 

After I had been a few days at Mr. Brophy’s farm, 
I received an invitation to dinner from the leading Bul- 
garian in the village. This man was a most excellent 
fellow, and had made his way to independence by his own 
industry in agriculture, and was now the owner of a 
small landed estate and large flocks of sheep, although 
he had commenced life with only a plough and a pair of 
bufialoes. 

About eight o’clock my Bulgarian host came to 
announce that dinner rvas ready, and we proceeded to his 
house, where we were ushered into t/ie room, for there 
was only one besides the family bedroom. Everything 
■was scrupulously clean, the room was tastefully arranged 
with rugs and cushions, and there was a blazing fire on 
tlie ground in the centre, and upon it several copper pots 
which gave forth most savoury smells. 

The female part of the establishment -were there to 
receive me, and they consisted of the wives of the host 
and his son, together with a daughter, all remarkably 
plain. But the heat! The month was July, and the 
room was like an oven, while I, as the honoured guest, 
had to take the seat near the fire ! 
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I wliispered to tlie vice-consul tliat before dinufU’ 
balf over there would be nothing left of me but the wich ; 
and 90 he considerately suggested to our host that as it 
was a lovely moonlight night, we might dine in the 
verandah. Happy thought 1 Our host at onc(‘ cons(>ut<'d, 
but not without expressions from the female })f»rti()n of' 
the company that we should die of cold, although the 
thermometer was at 70° Fahr. 

We were soon seated, cross-legged and Turkisl] 
fashion, in a circle on the ground in the verandali, tlic 
ladies looking on; in the centre was placed a basin 
of soup, and we were each given a shallow iron spoon, 
with which we were supposed to dip into the corrmion, 
bowl. If there is one thing which I cannot ‘' abide,” it 
is sitting cross-legged and Turkish fashion on the liard 
ground. The heels of my boots get into wrong places, 
I find that I have bones wliere I always thougiit all 
was soft, and I either sit so far backwards tliat I am in 
danger of rolling over in tliat direction, or so far for- 
wards that I bave the appearance of saying my prayers, 
besides which I get the cramp ; so that altogether I did 
not feel exactly at my ease in this sedentary attitude. 
Added to this, the distance from my mouth to the 
" common howl ” was considerable, and to transfer the 
soup across it in a shallow spoon was a feat which was 
only to he accomplished hy patience and perseverance. 
In my first attempt I got the cramp in my foot when 
the spoon was half-way to my mouth, and deposited 
the soup outside instead of inside my waistcoat, and 
learned that it was decidedly hot, which was so far 
satisfactory. I then tried the kneeling attitude, and got 
on better. The sonp was a delicions mixture of sweets 
and sours, and full of vegetables. 

Hext came a lamb, roasted whole, head and all, 
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wliicli we all cut at in common j but tbe expression on 
tlie lamb’s countenance made me feel like a cannibal. 
Tbe delicious pastry called “ melena ” followed, wine was 
banded round during tbe meal, and even an alderman 
might have felt that be bad dined. 

Tbe son of our host and bis wife then came round 
with a brass dish, a piece of soap, and a very pretty 
embroidered towel, with which we cleansed our bands, 
and relapsed into coffee, cigarettes, and conversation. 

"While we were talking, I beard a loud and peculiar 
cry outside tbe village, and was told that some stranger 
bad arrived, and was calling for tbe Kaiyah,” or village 
official appointed to entertain any wayworn traveller 
that may arrive. This is a custom which prevails 
tbrougboiit tbe whole of Turkey, and such a thing as 
dying from starvation, which we sometimes bear of 
in civilised England, can only occur as an act of 
suicide. 

I was much struck wdtb tbe quiet ease and dignity 
of my Bulgarian host, who was not in the least put out 
at tbe influx of foreign guests, but did tbe honours like 
one of bTature’s gentlemen. 

Tbe following day be took me to see tbe village 
school, which be bad built at bis own expense. It con- 
sisted of a good-sized room, which was well suited for 
tbe purpose. There were about twenty tidy boys and 
girls receiving instruction, and they all stood up on our 
entering, and seemed under excellent discipline, and also 
most intelligent and anxious to learn. 

Mr. Bropby bad as an agent a Polish engineer who 
bad been employed by tbe Turkish Government in 
making roads. There are a large number of these Poles 
scattered about Turkey, and the bitterness of their bate 
of Eussia is only rivalled by that of the Circassians. 
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They are exceedingly cdever, and most agreeable com- 
panions, and tlie agent Listopat stood out ])re-i-i]iim'nt 
in tliat respect. He was one of those good-natui'fd am.l 
tlioronglily unselfish men Vvdio are so rar(i that, in these 
selfish days, we feel inclined to how down and wondiip 
them as a part of the glory of human nniuiv. Hih 
tlionghts were always set upon everything and every- 
body but himself, and there was not a biped or <jUiid- 
riiped within Ids ken that was not thought and carisl for 
as if it were his own child. Of course* he was very po^fi* 
— such men alway>s are — and he was s(» far mortal ilmt 
he had his faults, which we may as well hide under a 
bushel, or let us say a peck, fin' it would not take a very 
large vessel to cover them. All l.^oles are great ling'uists; 
but bis talents in tliat direetitm did not extmid to 
English, and it was most amusing to bear his endeavours 
to make my Cheshire hid John understand Ids instruc- 
tions. 

On one occasion he liad sent him on an errand— not, 
however, without grave doubts in his own mind wliether 
he had conveyed Ids right meaning. ih‘es(‘ntly, wlu'u 
John retm-ned with the article required, Ijisto])at, in his 
excited glee, rushed at him, patted him on the hack, 
exclaiming, ‘"Ah 1 good dog, good dog! wifil done, good 
dog 1 ” John is a sedate lad, who rather siambs u])ou iiis 
dignity, and the expression of his countenance at this 
canine greeting was expressive of wonder and wounded 
pride, Listopat, in his turn, now saw that there was 
some mistake, and exjilained himself in Turkish, wlien, 
to our intense amusement, we found that he thought 
he was saying “ good boy I” It was curious to see how 
well Joliu managed to get on with the natives, notu'ith- 
standing Ms ignorance of their language. Mr. Jjro]ihv 
had a Bulgarian lad as a servant who did not nndersfaad 
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a single word of English, and yet we used to hear him 
and John chatting away together as though they per- 
fectly understood each other. 

A few miles from Djeverli there was a large Circassian 
village, and as I was most anxious to make the ac- 
quaintance of these celebrated people, Mr. Brophy kindly 
accompanied me to make a call upon their chief But 
before giving an account of my visit, I will describe how 
it came about that these people are settled on Turkish 
soil. 

In the year 1864, after many years of struggling, 
and on their part gallant fighting, their subjugation to 
the Eussians in the Caucasus was nearly completed. 
Long experience had taught their conquerors the un- 
tamable character of their new subjects, and as a kirge 
body of the Circassians inhabited a very beautiful, fertile, 
but mountainous district, it was felt that their warlike 
j^ropensities in such a country might on occasions prove 
both troublesome and dangerous. 

The Eussians are not a race to be checked by con- 
scientious scruples — except where Turkish subjects are 
concerned — so they determined to sweep these trouble- 
some people clean off the dangerous country they in- 
habited. They therefore told them that they must 
move ; but it is only fair to state that land was ofiered 
to them, and facilities for emigration, in the low steppes 
of Eussia. 

But it so happened that these Circassians had an 
overweening love for their own homes in their beautiful 
hills, and many of them actually dared to refuse to go. 
This was too much for the patience of the conqueror, 
so he drove them out, bag and baggage, to the number 
of 300,000 j and this is how he did it : — 
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Consul Dickson to Eakl Hussell. ' 

SouJcimirKall March 17///, 1864. 

I feel it ii painful duty to report a deed tljat lias eonie tri my 
knowledge "wliieli lias so exasjierated tlie Cii’cassians as tij excite tliein 
to furtlier resistance, however desperate their case may he. 

A Russian detachment hamng captured the village of 'i’-iuhek, 
on the Soobashi River, inhabited by about 100 Abadzckb, and a/it r 
these had surrendered themsdves prisoners, theij mre all inassaf ird bp 
the Jiussum troops. Among the victims were, two women in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, and five children. The deLaehmeut in 
C|uestion belongs to Count .Evdokirnoffs army, and is said to lan’c 
advanced from the Pshish Valley. A.s the Pi,us.siau troops gain 
ground on the coast, the natives are not allowed to rmuaiu there, mi 
any ternns, hut are compelled either to transfer themselve.s to flni 
plains of the Koiiban, or emigrate to Turkey. 

Tills was but one ont of many siicli acts ; and tlie 
niifortunate Circassians, knowing tlie sympatliy for 
suffering in tlie hearts of the English people, made 
the following appeal to onr Queen-. — 

Our most humble petition to Her Ma.gnificent Majesty the QiU'en 
and Emperor (sic) of England is to the eliect that -. — 

It is now more than eighty years .since the Russian Go\-<>,rnment 
is unlawfully .striving to subdue and annex to its domiuion.s Circa.s.sia, 
which since the creation of the world lia.s been our liome and 
comitry. 

It slaiighters like sheep the children, helples.s women, and old men 
that Ml into its hands. It rolls about their heads with the Ijayonet 
like melons j and there is no act of oppression or cruelty wliich i.s 
beyond the pale of civilisation and luiinauity, and wliicli drties 
description, that it has not committed. We have not, from father to 
son, at the cost of our lives and pi-operty, refrained from opi/using the 
tyrannical acts of the Government in defence of our comitry, wliich 
is dearer to us than onr lives. But during the last year or two it 
has taken advantage of a famine, caused by a drought witli whicli 
the Almighty visited us, as well as by its own ravages ; and it has 
occasioned us great distress by its severe attacks by sea and land. 
Many are the lives wliich have been lost in battle, from hunger in 
the mountains, from destitution on the sea-coast, and from want of 
skill at sea. 
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We therefore invoke the mediation and precions assistance of 
the British Government and people— the guardian of humanity and 
the centre of justice— in order to repel the brutal attacks of the 
Russian Government on our country, and save our country and 
nation together. 

But if it is not possible to afford this help for the preservation 
of our country and race, then we pray to be afforded facUities for 
removing to a place of safety our helpless and miserable children 
and women, that are perishing by the brutal attacks of the enemy, 
as well as by the effects of famine. And if neither of these two 
requests are taken into consideration, and if in oui- helpless condi- 
tion we are utterly anniliilated, notwithstanding our appeals to the 
mercy and grace of the governments, then we shall not cease to 
invoke our right in the presence of the Lord of the universe, of 
Him who has confided to your Majesty sovereignty, strength, and 
power for the purpose of f>rotecting the weak. 

April dth, 1864. 

I cannot find that the Minister for Foreign Afiliirs 
called upon the Eussian Gfovernment to bring to trial 
the commander of the detachment which massacred 
the prisoners, and women and children, as was done in 
the case of lurkey after the Bulgarian atrocities; but 
I do find that the Turkish Government offered to receive 
the Circassian emigrants, and immediately gave £200,000 
towards their relief and colonisation in the Turkish 
Empire ; and this sum being a strain on the Turkish 
resources, and a far larger amount being necessary, our 
ambassador at Constantinople suggested to Earl Eussell, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that it might be worthy 
of consideration whether a loan for the object in view 
might not be raised in tliis country, provided the 
Turkish Government would guarantee the interest. 
To which Earl Eussell replied: — 

Her Majesty’s Government have bad under tbexr consideration 
your Excellency’s despatch of the 3rd inst., on the subject of the ' 
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iinmis ration of CiroasBians into tlie Ottoman <ltiiu in ioo;-. aii'! { 
to acquaint yon that they concur in your suggrsiiuiiH fn ilic r,t o 
means of pi'criding a pennanent settlement for tlie.-,f; uiihajijiy pr.ijO''. 
and approve the course pursued by you in the inattt;r. 

But notliing more was done touiirds the loan : 
and tlie Tiirkisli Government colonised the emigi-aiits 
near Trebizond, and in Turkey in Europt*, and varioiis 
parts of the empire, and so the matter (h‘u])ped; and 
we must hope that the Circassians W('r(‘ saiisiif'd l^y 
their appeal to the sympathy of the British ])uhlie. 

That these people had been reduced to a s1at{‘ of 
ntter despair and demoralisation, may be iidernul irom 
the accofint given of them by Consul ISliwens at 
Trebizond, lie says : — 

The emigrants present at TreVuzond are of the Ouhikh triln'. 
They are generally speaking poor, and of an indolent chai'actcr. 
They have no regard for cleanliness, wliich prevents the allay <,»f 
disease in their ranks, and which is making such fearful lia%'oc 
amongst them, the deaths averaging from 120 to loO per dimn out 
of 25,000. 

They live huddled together, infecting one anollu'r, Tln?y sell 
the rations and clothing distribtited to tliem by Uic loiail autlinrhic-; 
they sell them children for a few piastres ; they disintta- tbcir dead 
at night, to steal the calico wrappers which envelop tlm budies, and 
then abandon the corpses m the open fields. Lately they cuni'calcd 
several deaths from the local authorities, wifcli a view (<.» cnntimn- in 
the receipt of the rations of the deceased individuals; and one cuipso 
was discovered hid for eleven days in one of the, tents, other emigi-auis 
occupjdng the same covering without the slightest repugnaiice. 

It seemed as tbougb these unfortunate peojtlc' wen.^ 
in such a state of misery that they did not care fur I lib, 
I have been told that those who accepted the g(jverii- 
ment lands on the liussian steppes rejoice whenever a 
male child dies, because he has escaped from life as a 
Bussian subject; but my informant was one of the 
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These people, in then* own country, lived very much 
as the Highland clans of Scotland in former days 
They were constantly at feud with each other, and 
their principal occupation was cattle and horse-lifting. 
Their emigration to Tui'key has gone on from the 
year 1864 to the present day, in Turkey in Europe 
they are scattered about Eouihelia, and also north of 
the Balkan, but their principal location is along the 
. Black Sea coast. 

i Physically they are splendid specimens of the animal 

man, and they strut about with upright gait and haughty 
mien, as much as to say, -The world belongs to us, but 
, we permit you to liye in it.” 

In their very blood they carry about such a wild, 
independent, and untamable character, that they form 
the most dangerous of neighbours, and the most trouble- 
some of subjects. But they are do?is diahles, and very 
I pleasant companions if you do not j)ossess anythino* 

I worth stealing. ^ 

They group themselves into villages here and there, 
and dwell in houses built of wattle and mud, with either 
tile or reed roofs, and which are generally hidden as 
much as possible from view, by the choice of the site, 

I and by trees and shrubs. 

I dwellings are devoid of furniture, and have a 

I an extremely small window in one corner, 

I and a chimney. 

i The Circassians are of the Mahommedan faith, and 

p the great ambition of the villagers is to establish a 

mosque in each of their small communities. 

<1 Tiiey cultivate the land, but in a very careless and 

lazy manner, they steal everything which comes in 
their way, and their ways are many, 
fj hospitality is a remnant of barbarism, 
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if SO, tile Circassians are barbarous, for tlii-y jxiss*---.- 
that genial quality to an eminent (legrct*. .Ibit: tn 
return to my visit to tlieir village near Djevt'rli. 

The chief was away, but I was receivrd witli giv-af 
civility by some of the inbabitants, and k‘d to an eni]st v 
house, which soon became crowd('d witli male* Yilla^ers. 
some of them old and dignified men wlio liad seen many a 
fight against the Bussians in their mountain In dues oi‘ t In* 
Caucasus. As soon as I was seated I saw all eves i urin'd 
uyion my gun and pistols, and I was })olit('ly rei|u.-stt‘d 
to offer them for inspection. They were both of M-n^.d 
workmanship, and the eyes of the men fpiite irlistenf*d 
with delight as they were handed round, and 1 saw tliut 
I was now regarded with greater respect, fi’liey in tluir 
turn showed me their weapons which fmd all ilint-and- 
steel locks, hut exquisitely worked and inlaid with 
silver. They also brought out some chain armour wlucli 
had been worn by their fathers, and which sfvim>d to ha 
considered almost sacred. My gun was handed back 
with as much care as a mother would liandh* lier first- 
born babe. The conversation turned iqiun, the bistorv 
of their race, but they did not seem to know anyibiiiu' 
beyond their grandfathers; their hate of tlie Bussians 
was something intense, and I pity any of that mitii.n 
that may have the misfortune to fall into their ha, mis. 

I was now regaled with a capital Innch, consisting of 
a dish called “ pasta, a sort of peas-pudding made of 
millet, a cucumber salad, a roast lamb’s head, and coffe.*. 
There was no wine, as the people are Mahommedaus! 
and do not touch it, hut a drink called ‘‘ Iran,” made nf 
sour butter-milk, and to be found in eveiy Turkish and 
Circassian village, was very refreshing and acceptalhe 
Any reference to their thieving propensities seemed tu 
cause great amusement; and the young men infornu.d 
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me tliat t/iey did not know how to thieve, hnt they 
looked with admiration at their fathers, and declared 
them real adepts in the art. This was a filial respect 
which probably would not be set down as a virtue in 
Exeter Hall, but it cannot be called a wilful vice, as the 
children are educated to consider it an ambition. 

I was told by one fine young man, with great pride, 
that his father could steal a horse out of a stable whilst 
the owner was asleep by the side of it. Their manners 
are very courteous, but independent ; such is the education 
of the male children. The females are brought up to 
be sold as slaves to foreign harems, their prices xary 
according to beauty, but as far as I could gather the 
average is about £100. 

As a rule the women cover their faces and retire 
within their houses on the approach of a giaour, but on 
one occasion I came suddenly, as I turned a corner, upon 
five young girls, about eighteen years of age, who passed 
close to me without covering their faces or appearing 
either horrified or bashful. Two of them were tali and 
exceedingly well-made and graceful, and certainly very 
beautiful. Amongst the men I noticed two types of 
face, the one of Tartar, and the other of what must be 
called Circassian, extraction, as it is one of the oldest 
known races in the world. The latter is more like the 
handsomest form of Albanian countenance. The origin 
of the Tartar type arises from the custom of making 
slaves of all enemies captured in battle, these slaves 
become hereditary, and as a consequence are mixed up 
with the people. When the Circassians emigrated to 
Turkey they brought with them their hereditary slaves. 
These people are now beginning to discover that by the 
laws of their adopted country they are free, but their 
Circassian owners have no notion of acknowledging such 
I 3 
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a riglit, and many disputes and cpiarrels, n- 

siilting in Hoodslied, have in consequence arisen wnli 
the Turkish authorities, who endeavour to ciii’ort.'e the 
law. 

The Circassian argument is this. Tuu alluwcd us 
to settle in your country, and made no terms. I’hese 
people have been our slaA^es from generatieu to gtau-ra- 
tion, and now you have no right to make us give lluan 
up. If you try to compel us, we will oi)})ust' ibn-e iti 
force, and fight as long as Ave can: we shall prohahly In* 
beaten, but will never give in.’" This is a nice Imruet’s 
nest in the midst of the Turks, and certainly nut a 
grateful return for hospitality. 

The Circassians in European Turkey are now 
estimated at 200,000, and they are the terror of their 
neighbours, whether Turks or Christians, Their d( pre- 
dations go on unchecked through fear of re}»risals. Tlujir 
interest at high quarters, through the iutrodueiiun oi’ 
their beautiful girls to the principal harems at (k)n- 
stantirioj)le and elsewhere, is so great that it is tbiind 
difficult to get convictions against them. They well 
know them own power, and unless stringent mea.sure.s 
are taken to stop further immigration, and to enforce 
the law strictly over those who are colonised, tliey will 
prove a thorn in the side of Turkey, and a great Ijar to 
progress for many a year to come. 

I left the Circassian village impressed witli tliu i'act 
that I had been amongst a set of men with reniarhahiu 
force of character, hut whether they possess a suilieiml 
amount of self-control to enable them to beconus as 
a nation, civilised members of society, is a. doul/iful 
question. The following day, the chief of tlie village — 
who had been absent during my visit — returned mv call. 
He was a dark man, of middle height, dressed in, the 
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usual long, dark, clotli frock coat, witK tronsers and 
long boots, tbetops embroidered with silver. He wore a 
fez for a cap, and I noticed that bis feet and bands were 
remarkably small. His weapons consisted of a pair of 
beautiful silver-mounted flint-and-steel pistols, and a 
silver-bilted dagger. A cbeeiy, independent character, 
with a sufficient amount of dignity, be made bimself 
quite at borne. Tbe sbarp and somewhat fiei’ce eyes 
ranged quickly over everything that was in tbe room, 
and there was an expression in them that bespoke but 
little res|)ect for meum and tuum : be was, in fact, tbe 
very picture of a robber-chief. This man possessed 
great influence amongst bis people, and from him I 
learnt that tbe Circassians in Turkey have an organi- 
sation by which they can quickly assemble a nrunber of 
armed horsemen on any point in an incredibly short 
space of time, and that by giving the signal he could in 
two days have a thousand at his own village. It so 
happened that at this very period a dispute was going 
on between the Turkish authorities and his own village, 
with regard to the slave question. A body of mptieJis 
(native mounted police) had been sent to the village to 
enforce justice, upon which two of them were seized 
by the Circassians, tied up and flogged, and sent back 
to their Grovermnent employers with the message that 
a worse fate would a^vait any more of these trouble- 
some officials who should think of intruding their 
officious persons within the sacred precincts of the 
Hllage. This was rather too strong a dose of rebellion 
for the Turkish governing pasha, so a body of 250 
Turkish cavalry were sent to the village to enforce 
order and the law, but the rebels knew well that they 
were coming, and the Turks on their arrival found a 
thousand Circassian irregular cavalry ranged up before 
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tlie village. It would evidently le a serimis iiirair, 
and miglit cause trouble, so the Turkisli force rirtircd 
for “orders/' The Circassians, reiiifurced, rfi(,>vcd tncir 
ground to a strong position, and a power t'ul fi.ir(.‘c of 
Turkish troops, consisting of the three arms, was sent 
against them. The Turkish coniinander was loth to 

fight, not from any want of courage" far from it — 

but who knew what influence some of tliese Circassians 
had at court? He therefore tried conciliatiou, and 
summoned them to surrender, otherwise he would ])e 
under the painful necessity of ordering a. charge. There 
was nothing the Circassians would like ])etter, so tliey 
begged the Tm’ks to “ come on ” and try it. Iliere was 
no help for it, so the order was given to advance, and 
forty Turks were immediately placed //or-s (h coiifhuf 
by a volley from the Circassians. Another parley now 
ensued, and negotiations were prolonged until the Cir- 
cassians were allowed to disperse, and the affair was to 
he settled at Constantinople, but I afterwards heard that 
the whole business had been hushed up. I endeavoured 
to be present at this melee, hut there ivas so m licit 
difficulty and mystery in gaining information from 
either side as to time and locality, that it was over 
on my arrival. The numbers concerned wei’e prolialily 
much exaggerated, as they always are in Turkf'v. 

I was much amused by a little episode in the rdurn 
visit of the Circassian chief. My host, Mr. iBruphy, 
hospitably offered him some tea, of which his race arc 
very fond. I immediately detected that the eagle eye 
of my visitor — and there was no mistaking its exprt's- 
sion — ^liad fastened on the Britannia-metal teii-pot. 
He shortly afterwards asked my host to make liiin a 
present of it ; hut the reply was that he was surr^' he 
could not, as it was the only one he had. “ Oh,” said 
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tlie Circassian, ‘‘yon onglit to give it to me. If yon 
were to come to my village, and took suck a fancy to 
anytking as to feel okliged to ask for it, I skonld kand it 
to yon directly.” But my kost did not see tke force of 
tke argument, and still politely refused. Skortly after- 
wards ke went out to give some orders, and tke moment 
ke was absent, tke Circassian winked at me, and 
laugkingly took the tea-pot, folded it up carefully in 
Ms kandkerckief, and put it into Ms capacious coat- 
pocket. On Mr. Bropky’s return I called Ms attention 
to wkat bad kappened. Tke ckief treated it as a 
great joke, and evidently tkougkt it so. He laugked 
immoderately, and patted my kost on tke back, bid he 
still he^d the tea-pot^ and never gave it up. His after- 
noon teas were destined to be but a temporary enjoy- 
ment, for a few days afterwards I keard that tkis bold 
and jovial robber-ckief was no more. A Turldsk force 
of cavalry was passing tkrougk Ms village, and upon 
kis resisting some orders transmitted by tke officer, ke 
was skot on tke spot. 

Hotwitbstanding tkeir tkieving propensities and 
otker faults, it is impossible to be in tkeir society with- 
out a feeling of admiration for tkem as a race. Wketker 
they can ever be so tamed and educated as to become 
industrious and peaceful subjects, I muck doubt; but 
tke longer tke experiment is postponed tke greater tke 
danger to Turkey. 


CHAPTEE VI. 


District of Burgas — Malaria Fevers — “Breakers alK-nl” — >'T;j'-kal-- sii Far'-i '' — 
“Tarin” and ProeraRtination — Monastery of Ht. AthaisaidKfi—J'Ji.'ita.tl 
Springs— Jolm in a Dileiiinui — Yaliicof f^itnd — A rif-.i'-ian ll..r,"-ii> :!■ i- -- 
Yanlioli — Ancient Tumuli — Migration of Sinrk.i— Sr;:iiil,il i’.i sn.rh.’rLr.'i — 
Pleasures of a Tuidcish Klian — Sheep and Cows of tin,; J.d.’tri>. t. 

I SPENT some time in tlie district of Bur“-us, exmuiniu::? 
the coast to the south and north, hut I will n<it wi-ary 
the reader by minute descriptions of this lovitlity. us 
there is nothing of any importunct^ to notice csts'pting 
the strategical value of the mdghhouvhond, which will 
he dealt with in another cha])ti‘r. hhie population is 
principally Bulgarian, some of whom are humuks, or 
Mahommedans, but the inujority are Ohi’istiuu. ^.rheve 
are also a few Turkish villages, and many Circassians, 
and on tlie sea-coast the purely (dreek towns of Mes- 
semhria, Akliioli, Sisopolis, Agazo])olis, and Yasilikae 
I observed that the small rivers which fall into the 
sea along the coast are for the most })art ]iIo<,‘ki‘d at 
their mouths during the summer by tlu* shingle tlirown 
up by the waves, and tlie bar thus f<.>rincd throws h:ick 
the river-water, which stagnates in the valleys, am! is 
the cause of much of the malaria fever which is pre- 
valent during the autumn months. In om* of the 
rivers there was a sufficient body of water to clear awav 
the shingle as it debouched from the land to the sea, 
and on inquiry from the villagers who iiihuhitc.d ilu; 
valley, I found that it was perfectly healthy, while thos(‘ 
in the neighbourhood where the rivers were l)lock('d 
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suffered severely from fever. It is difficult to discover 
tlie actual cause of tliese malaria fevers, wliicli are so 
prevalent, not only in Turkey, but in nearly tbe wliole 
of Soutliern Europe during tlie early autumn months. 

Experience seems to point to tlieir being generated 
by marslies, and yet, at an altitude of two thousand 
feet above tlie sea, they are never found, even on the 
edge of marshes, unless they are imported by some 
individual who has brought the fever with him from 
the low country. 

Again, I have seen places which are tolerably 
elevated and well drained, and yet very subject to 
fever, and another locality not far off, and apparently 
less favoured by ISTature, which is perfectly healthy. 

Although marshes, without doubt, facilitate the 
transmission of the poison which produces the fever, 
I imagine we must look further for the real cause of 
this troublesome effect. 

I heard of a case of an old man who had slept for 
twenty years actually in a marsh, his miserable hut 
being on a damp plot of ground in the midst of the 
rushes, but curiously enough, although the neighbour- 
hood was very unhealthy, he never suffered from fever 
so long as he slept at home, but if he went to visit 
in the neighbourhood and slept away from home, he 
sickened immediately. 

The climate of Turkey generally is very healthy, 
especially at high elevations, but in certain localities on 
the low grounds the afore-mentioned fevers are prevalent 
during the months of J uly, August, and September. The 
principal cause of the healthiness of the country is to 
be found in the regular breezes which blow during the 
summer, and which are created by the alternation of 
mountain and plain. The. nights are always cool, which 
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tend to invlg'orate the body after tlie relaxation of tlie 
heat of the day. The dryness of tlie air ha> als.j a 
sanitary effect, and tends to prevent the pwisinioiis 
wliLcli would otherwise be generated in tlie inagliot air- 
hood of towns by the dead carcases of animals wlih-ii 
are left to corrupt wherever they bajipeii to Fall, 

While in the neighbourhood of tlnrgas 1 had the 
pleasure of meeting Captain St. Clair, laio oF tlu- : 1 ]>\ 
Rc'giment, wlio is settled on the sea -coast Jii.-.t in-rth oF 
Cape Emineh, and who is much I hfdiove, 

in the sea-fishing along the coast hetu'eeii that capi‘ and 
Yarn a. 

He was good enougli to invite me to vi<it hi-^ sidtle- 
inent, and as his largo sailing-boat was at amdior in the 
harhour, it was agreed that wi* >]iould omifark that 
afternoon, hut the ever-present genius oF d“la\ was at 
work, and it was nine ohdocdv in the oviuiing hcfui’o we 
were off. There was a light liree/.i* ami a. smooth sea, 
and we were soon gliding away clelightFiill}- liefore a 
fair wind, when I noticed some ominous-looking clouds 
to windward. 

The lioat "was piled Idgli above the tlnvai't.s with 
empty casks, wddeh rendered it ditneiilt for the two 
Greek sailors to get at the sails; but the sea was 
smooth, and after listening to some songs From the 
Pole Listopat, who formed one of the party, we all 
dropped off to sleep, with the t*xcei)tion of our two 
Argonauts. But the Hereids were at work, and at 
2 A.M. I instinctively awoke. 

All was pitchy dark, but my former <‘x])erience 
of the sea instantly told me that a In.-avy S(|uall was 
close upon us, and a vivid flash of lightning showed 
the white foaming waves on onr starboard eparter, and 
black rocks close upon our lee. 
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I seized tlie lielm to relieye tlie Greek, wlio flew 
to tlie sails, as I roused St. Clair. Tlie main skeet 
was by my band, and I let it fly, wben with a rnsb- 
ing roar tbe storm struck us. Wbetber my Cbesbire 
lad Jobn bad cast loose a bag of winds in tbe boat 
I must leave to tbe beatben gods to determine, but 
if be did be met witb bis punishment. Tbis was 
bis first experience of boating on tbe sea, and be bad 
fallen asleep in tbe bow to tbe sound of tbe gently- 
rippling waves. He now woke up, balf covered witb 
water, tbe lightning flashing, tbe ivind roaring, while 
be was buflfeted about the bead witb the flapping sail. 
His astonishment may be imagined ! He thought bis 
last day bad come, and that be bad been consigned 
to tbe infernal regions. Tbe boat was nearly buried 
in tbe white foam, and before tbe tlirasbing sail could 
be clewed up we bad sprung our mast. That we 
were rusluDg upon our fate and upon tbe rocks seemed 
highly probable, for we were all ignorant of our where- 
abouts. 

Tbe boat was flying through tbe water, and as the 
lightning flashed we saw rocks and breakers %vithin 
a hundred yards to leeward ; but a kind fate guided us 
safely through tbe danger. Daylight came and showed 
that we bad barely cleared tbe rocky point where stands 
tbe ancient Greek town of Ancbialus (Akbioli). Tbe 
storm wore itself out, and a few hours afterwards we 
were safely at anchor in tbe little bay beneath St. 
Clair’s bouse, and found ourselves again on tetra firma. 

I spent two pleasant days under bis roof, and bad 
tbe advantage of bearing Ms very powerful mind 
brought to bear upon many of the questions concerning 
Turkey and tbe East. Tbe country in his neigbboiu’- 
hood is very hilly, and covered with forest and 
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briisli\¥Ood, and there being reports of wild 1>oar and 
roe deer near at hand, a drive was orgaiiistMl ; hut 
although a hoar -was seen by the beaters, our e>nly bag 
■was a fox which happened to come my way. 

They have a most excellent hound in ilirse I'lart.*.. 
in appearance like a cross between a fox-lumnd and 
a pointer, and the next day 1 was taktsi out by a 
native luinter to ■witness the perlbrinama* of ono of 
these animals, and the sport, whcm thon* is gaiiio, is 
not to be despised. There are drives lliiveigh 
jungle, and I took up my position, 'with my gun, in one 
of them, wdiile the hound was put into hunt. “All is 
wliicli comes to Ills net,’Aind on finiling tbo traok of 
a hare, roe-deer, boar, fox, or jackal, hi.* inunodiatoly 
gives tongne, and encleavonrs to turn the aniinal 
towards the sportsman. '\Vb‘ soon laid a ''' find,’* and 
with an active pair of k‘gs tlio running liaekwards 
and forwards as you In-ard tln^ hound approacdiing 
ditlerent parts of the drive was suilieimiijy exciting to 
make it sport. ]\ry bag consisted of a. bare and a 
jackal, after a good deal of exiucisi? in midcavnuriiig 
to cut otF a roe-deer, which was also found, but it 
wars //ic roe-deer, and bad bi*<‘n s«> (.iftmi hunted that 
he was too knowing to break across tln^ drivi*. I 
must beg natnralists to rest assured that 1 am not 
making a mistake, wdien I say that 1 slmt a jackal 
in Europe. I knew" the animal w<*ll in India and 
Mesopotamia, and there are numlaa's of tlicm in 
certain parts of Turkey. I have simu- met a IJcigian 
naturalist, who insisted upon it that I was in lOTtir, 
hut I can vouch for it that the mistake iii's wiili him. 
Captain St. Clair has several Poh^s in his onijlmy, 
wdio, wdth himself, took part in th(‘ Polisli insur- 
rection of 1863, and witnessed the /mc/er merrj/ which 
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Russia exhibits wlien dealing with lier own Christian 
subjects. Here, as in the ease of the Circassians, the 
bitterness of hate towards the Russians, engendered by 
scenes that have been witnessed, amounts almost to a 
madness. The very name of Russia seems to rouse 
a demon of revenge, and the flashing eye, the com- 
pressed lip, the paling cheek, and the silence, marks 
the volcano of human passions which is hut slumbering 
within. 

St. Clair kindly placed his boat at my disposal to 
return to Burgas by sea, which is only six hours 
distant with a fair wind. 

The land and sea breezes here are as regular as 
clock-work, blowing in contrary directions during the 
twenty-four hours, with an interval of about two hours’ 
calm. Starting at eight o’clock in the morning, I 
should have had a fair wind, which would have taken 
me to Burgas the same afternoon, and it was accordingly 
so arranged. But here, again, that painful procrastina- 
tion, which is the bane of the country, was aj^parent. 
There was no reason whatever why I should not have 
started at the time appointed. The men were there, 
the boat was there, and the fair wind was inviting us 
to come ; but no ! it was not to be, and delay after 
delay took place, until it was one o’clock before I was 
able to take leave of my hospitable host, who lacked 
only one element of hospitality, and that was to 
“ speed the parting guest.” The consequence was that 
before we had reached half-way the wund ceased. We 
rocked about in a calm, on a rolling sea, until I became 
sea-sick ; the wind rose in the contrary direction, and we 
were beating about all night, and did not arrive at 
Burgas until nine o’clock the next morning. This habit 
of procrastination seems to be a disease in Turkey which 
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attacks all alike, ‘‘wlietlier ke be a straiiy't*r dc honi m 
tlie land.” It meets the traTeller at tun), aud 

nearly driyes*' Mm mad. At first lie tries te hattl*; 
against tlie infection, but it is invisilku altliwULi’li 
painfully present, and be seems to figlit only agiiiust 
the wind. At last in sheer despair be resigns liiinsclf 
to liis fate, and listens with equanimity in tlie inter- 
minable “Yarin” — to-morrow, Jhit tlie halut is the 
ruin of the country. It was born during- tin* Ilyzantiue 
Empire, and hastened its dissolution, roinaining at’tia-- 
wards as a legacy to the Turks. 

At the entrance to the Bay of Burg;^ there is a 
conspicuous and picturesque rock, occupied by the 
monastery of vSt. Athanasius, wliich is presidisl uviu’ by 
a Greek bishop. I determined to visit this romantic isl<‘, 
and, accompanied liy hfr. Bropby, took boat, and arrived 
there just after du.sk. We met the poi’tly old liislio]} 
on the landing with several peoj)le of botli sexc's, and 
were soon ushered into a comfortidile room in the 
monastery, a quaint, rambling old building, perched 
on the top of the rock about two hundred fed- above 
the sea. It was a lovely moonlight night in .summer, 
aud the views were chariiiing from the opim windows, 
which looked down into the sea and rocks IjiT.iw. 

The old bishop sat in one corner of the divan near 
a bell, which, when pulled, seemed to have the magic 
effect of instantly producing a servant with good cheer. 
Eirst sherbet, then coffee, then most excellent wine, 
then wine again, nntil I felt that if this went <m mneh 
longer I should begin to sing “The ilfunks M Old,” 
and tempt the jovial old bishop to jinn in tlui chorus, 
and thns bring scandal upon his ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. I therefore retired to bed, which consisted of a 
cushioned divan in another room, and I was soon lulbA 
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to sleep l)y the sound of the rippling waves. The rock 
under my windows had somewhat the form of a boat, 
and there is a legend which asserts that it once be- 
longed to a pirate who attacked the monastery, but 
the moment the boat touched the sacred land it was 
turned into stone, and has there remained ever since 
as a monument of the retribution which will surely 
follow any who shall dare to attempt a similar 
sacrilege. 

Turkey in Europe is rich in hot mineral springs, 
which the Eomans did not fail to recognise for their 
curative properties, and built over them most spacious 
baths, which are still in excellent preservation. 

There is one at Lija, near Burgas, which I visited, 
and found the temperature as much as 120 deg, of Eah- 
renheit. The effect of the bath on the skin is to make 
it beautifully soft and velvety, and I commend the 
study of the chemical substances in the water to 
Madame Eachel and her followers. 

My lad ff olin bore our rough life very well on the 
whole, and never grumbled ; but it is astonishing how 
helpless people are who have never been accustomed to 
leave the daily routine of home life. On one occasion 
we were in light marching order, and had nothing with 
us but the clothes we wore, and having halted for the 
night at a very pretty spot where a river met the sea, 
we picketed the horses, and lay down on the ground to 
sleep. We were on short rations that night, and had 
only a little dry bread for dinner, and John did not look 
particularly happy. Sleeping on the bare ground is all 
very well for the first half-hour or so ; you wrap your 
cloak around you, and think, ‘‘ What do people want with 
beds ? ’’ and fall asleep. Presently, however, you have 
a dream of being pinched and bruised, and awake to find 




that yon are made np of bones and angles, wbicb are 
sore; and that tire softness of a bed is not snob a nseless 
invention after all. 

I can advise a sleeper on sucb occasions to scrape 
boles in tbe ground to receive tbe larger projecting 
parts of bis body, as it saves a multitude of bruising 
dreams, and conduces to rest. In tbe morning I awoke 
at daybreak, gave John a shake, and went down to tbe 
river, only thirty yards off, wbicb I chose for a wash 
in preference to tbe sea, wbicb was tbe same distance 
from me. 

I afterwards went exploring, and came upon a native 
with a few small fish, which I secured for breakfast. 
On my return I found John still sitting up on bis 
earthy couch, and staring into vacancy, disconsolate and 
sleepy. 

“Come, come, John,” I said, “jump up, jump up, 
and wash yourself, and make a fire to cook these fish 
Tbe lad slowly gathered himself up, and paused in 
doubt. I saw that be bad something on bis mind, and 
presently be walked slowly up to me, and gravely said, 
“Please, sir, where can I get some water?” “Well, 
John,” I replied, “ there is tbe sea, and there is tbe 
river ; and if that is not enough water for your morn- 
ing’s ablutions, I am afraid I cannot provide any more.” 

Tbe fact was, there wms no basin, soap, and towel, and 
it never seemed to strike tbe lad that be could go down 
to tbe river, and use a little sand for soap, and tbe tail 
of bis coat for a towel. At first it was tbe same thing 
with food : be could not eat things wbicb afforded me 
a hearty meal. There is an excellent country cheese 
made out of sheep’s milk, wbicb, with a loaf of bread 
(wbicb is always to be bad at any village in Turkey), 
makes really a very good dinner, if you cannot 
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get anytMng else; but it was not like Ms beloved 
Cliesliire, and for some time Jolm could not touch it. 

He afterwards learned to rough it as well as any one, 
and made a most excellent servant, and he is now in- 
stalled on my farm in Macedonia as superintendent of 
the English ploughs. 

The purchase value of land in Turkey varies in a 
most extraordinary manner, and seems to bear no rela- 
tion to the interest on the capital which it will pay. 

In the town of Burgas, building land cannot be 
bought under five or six shillings a square yard, while in 
the neighbouring country it can be had for the same 
number of shillings per acre. Then again, further 
inland, by Eski Zaghra — ^where the soil is no richer — 
farm land cannot be had for £10 per acre. All depends 
upon local circumstances, such as population, &c. &c. ; 
and the day will come when large fortunes will be made 
in Turkey by holders of large estates, which are sure to 
rise in value as the country becomes opened up by rail- 
ways and roads of communication. 

I had finished my explorations in the neighbourhood 
of Burgas, and commenced to make my preparations for 
my inland journey. I could not get any information 
from Mr. Brophy or Captain St. Clair regarding the 
country beyond Kezanlik, and they strongly urged me 
not to attempt the further journey, as the danger from 
brigands was very great, and they could not answer for 
my life ; but I had learnt from the experience of former 
travels that brigands seldom think of you if you do not 
think of them, and that to turn back on report of 
danger would soon limit a trip to a very small area. 

I had purchased a very good little horse for myself, 
at a cost of £8, but had difficulty in finding another I 

for my servant, John. Brophy said that the Circassians I 
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generally liad horses for sale ; and lie kindly sent a 
messenger to our friend the “ knight of the teapot/’ 
who sent hack word that he knew of a horse 
about twenty nides oif; that he should send orders 
at once for it to be at Djeverli by the next morning, 
ready for my start; and that I must pay the man 
whatever he asked for the animal. The next morning 
arrived. I had hired pack-horses to carry my tents and 
baggage, but no horse had come for John. 

Brophy had kindly offered to accompany me on my 
travels as far as Kezanlik, and mounted John on one 
of his own animals until I might be able, at some of 
the towns we passed through, to pick up another horse. 

We were in the saddle and just leaving the yard, 
when a mounted figure appeared in the distance, riding 
at full gallop in our direction, and leading a grey horse ; 
and in a few minutes a fine young Circassian dashed up, 
and said, “ Here is your horse, and his price is £6 10s.” 
I dismounted, felt the animal’s legs, which were satis- 
factory, paid the money, transferred the English saddle 
and Joliii to his hack, and the result was that he was 
immediately kicked ofii 

I changed animals, and, after a few playful kicks, 
we were off on our travels. On after-reflection, I began 
to think that I was the owner of stolen goods in the 
form of that grey horse, and that our Circassian friend 
was a clear £6 10s. in pocket by the transaction ; but 
let us hope not. 

Our first day s ride was to Yanboli, on the river 
Timdja, by way of Karnabat. 

The latter town would be an important military post 
a.s the left advanced guard of an army intrenched at 
Burgas, whilst the right occupied Aidos. It is a lively 
town, with shops painted in brilliant colours ; and 
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amongst tliem tlie Englisli words Colman’s Mustard ” 
were conspicuous. A fine stone clock tower was being 
erected ; and I was told tliat tbe clock was ordered 
from Dent, in London. 

In travelling in Turkey distance is always estimated 
by time instead of space, and one place is said to be 
so many kours from another. This is sometimes very 
puzzling, as tlie imagination of different individuals as 
to tbe speed at wbicb a liorse travels, varies to a con- 
siderable degree. The proper estimate is the distance 
a keradjee horse — a pack animal — can travel with his 
load in an hour when doing his day s journey, and this 
may be taken at three miles. After leaving Larnabat, 
the first hour of our journey lay over rolling uplands 
devoid of trees, but with here and there some oak 
scrub. "We then descended into a flat basin a few miles 
broad, stretching away in front as far as the eye could 
reach, and flanked on the right by the Balkan range, 
and on the left with rolling uplands. It was on the 
19th of August, and the heat was excessive. Along 
this plain we passed as many as forty large tumuli 
scattered here and there, singly and in groups of two 
and three. It seems unquestionable that these monu- 
ments are ancient biuial-places ; and, if they are con- 
nected with the battle-field, it points to the strategical 
importance, even in ancient days, of this plain, wliich 
must have received the armies as they debouched from 
the Balkan. These tumuli are found over the whole 
of Turkey, as well as in other parts of Europe and 
Asia : and they must have been adopted as monumental 
burial-places over an immense extent of time. They 
are of three classes, of different periods : in the earliest 
are found remains of stone implements, together with 
human bones; in the second gold and silver ornaments; 
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and in the third, and comparatively recent class, there 
are iron implements. Some cover a circular wall, into 
which the human remains were thrown. There is one 
of these ne« the plains of Troy, which is hlled to the 
top with calcined human bones ; while another in the 
same district was found to contain large earthenware 
jars, in each of which there was a skeleton 

As we approached tlie low hills, which are covered 
wi 1 vineyards and fniit trees for miles around Yanboli 
I observed literally thousands of large birds, which 
proved on c oser inspection to be storks preparing for 
thei migration for the winter. These birds appear 
as the “ tlie autumn as regularly 

pmt of 2 i *r^>-e«pected in every 

fre mos n T 2 P***™”*^®- “leir habits 

re most pem, liar and amusing, and they have a way 

pping leir beaks together which is exactly like 
vigorous human applause. As we rode through the 
sieves of frait trees which were covered by these birds 

tiiat It was quite a trmmplial march. A story is told 
of a goose egg having been sun-eptitiously 12 in “ 

£ the ’ 1 hatcll 

stranger ”Tle7 the “2 

Z T”“ 

peccadilloes could not possib’lv he ‘’j®* ™ch 

society the “littlA + permitted in stork 
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at Yanlioli. There is a family likeness amongst all 
Turkish khans. A large paved yard, surrounded by 
buildings, with a broad open verandah on the first 
floor, and on the side which looks into the yard. 
You enter by a large gateway, surmounted by a room, 
over which vines climb prettily, and look into the 
windows. On the right is a coffee and pot-house, 
with a large open but covered dais adjoining it. The 
sleeping rooms are ranged along the verandah, and are 
entirely devoid of furniture of any kind; the stables 
are immediately below, and the odour from pack 
animals, which are never groomed, and which are too 
frequently coA’-ered — ^poor beasts ! — with sores, is some- 
thing which must be smelt to be appreciated. The ride 
of forty miles on one horse in a very hot sun was con- 
ducive to hunger ; but an interminable time elaj)sed 
before a large dish of some kind of stewed meat made 
its appearance. Hunger is an excellent sauce, and I 
thought the steAv very good, but I refrained from 
asking of what it was made, as I remembered the story 
of the Englishman Avho, stopping at an bin in Eranee, 
and, not knowing a word of French, had eaten largely 
of a dish which he thought most excellent, and came to 
the conclusion that it must be a preparation of duck; 
but to set his mind at rest he beckoned to the j/argon, 
and pointing to the dish said interrogatiAnty, ‘‘ Quack, 
quack!” whereupon the g argon shook his head, and 
replied, Boav-woav.” 

I retired to one of the small sleeping rooms, 
and lay down upon a stone bench, Avith a dirty-looking 
cushion as a pillow, but no sooner had my head 
touched it than my face AA^as creeping with Avhat I 
thought were large ants. I jumped up, and seized 
the candle to inspect them, when — oh, horror! — they 
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were bugs, in hundreds ; witli heads erect, and defiant 
air, they went rampaging about, as though rejoicing 
over their expected feast. Happy thought ! I had 
some Keating’s Insect Powder, and with revengeful 
glee I scattered a whole handful of the fatal powder 
amongst them, expecting to see the instantaneous death 
of my enemies ; but not at all — these hardy carnivora 
rather seemed to like it, and so I rushed sickened and 
defeated from the room. Hut where to sleep? that 
was the question ; for sleep I must, as we had a lono' 
journey before us the next day. I tried a bench in 
the pot-house ; but they were there also. The yard 
was^ full of my old enemy, the talegas, or Turkish 
carriages, but they were stationary, and at rest, so I 
jumped into one, and rolled myself up in some hay, and 
tried to sleep. The hay was full of fleas ; but I rather 
iked them by comparison, and thinking what delight- 
tully active and industrious little animals they weix^ I 
tell asleep. 

I did not awake until past seven o’clock, and when 
X sat the carriage, I discovered that aU the other 
talegas had departed, and, lite Mr. Pickwick in his 
wheelbaiTOw, I was alone in the yard. 

nati^nH sitting 

patiently by the talega, and upon seeing me awake he 

came politely forward, and "hoping that I had 

Zkge?“^ ^ 1* 

1 found that the poor man. havdng a long ionmey 

oaral“’ he k 1 “ Englishman in his 

am so ;i . e- and patience which 

o s characteristic of his race, sat down until he 
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Yanboli is a thriving town of about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants, and situated on the muddy river Tundja, which is 
here about fifty yards broad, and at this dry season had 
sunk so low that it was easily fordable. The banks are 
high, and it was evidently a very deep and important 
river when in flood. It is crossed by a good wooden 
bridge, which leads to the railway station, distant about 
a mile. 

The valley of the Tundja is one of the two routes 
an army, after passing the Balkan, would have to take 
in advancing upon Constantinople, the other being the 
Maritza valley. 

The whole of the neighbouring district of Yanboli 
is a corn-growing country, and until lately the agricul- 
tural produce, together with the wool, was carried to 
Burgas for shipment, but the opening of the railway to 
Constantinople has diverted the tralBdc, and Yanboli is 
now rising in importance at the expense of Burgas. 
The sheep of this district are small, but they produce 
the best wool which is to be found in Turkey ; however 
that is not much in their praise, as the wool gene- 
rally is coarse and kempy. The majority of these sheep 
are of a light brown colour, and more resemble the 
Welsh breed in form than any other in this country. 
The mutton would be very good if it were not that all 
male sheep are killed as rams. 

The cattle are very handsome, but small, and the 
cows give very little milk. They are all of one colour, 
and look like well-bred Alderneys, but they are more 
hardy than those delicate animals. 

The horses are small, wiry little animals, with great 
powers of endurance, and I noticed that their feet were 
particularly good. I can only account for this by the 
method of shoeing, which is simply an iron plate, with a 
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round liole in tlie centre, attaclied to the foot, with five 
nails. The roads are very rough, hut it is exceptional 
to see a lame horse. The working cattle and buffaloes 
are shod in a similar manner. 

Yanholi possesses an excellent market ; and at this 
season of the year the piles of melons, pears, cucumbers, 
and large green capsicums, which lay at the foot of the 
Oriental houses, covered with vines bearing rich clusters 
of grapes, produced a very artistic effect. 

Our next day’s journey was to Slivmia, about twenty 
miles off, and the seat of a Liva, or district next in im- 
portance to a vilaiet ; and as we shall now be brought 
into contact with the Turks, and shall afterwards leave 
the neighbourhood of British consuls, and plunge into 
that unhappy part of the country which has since been 
the scene of all the massacres and bloodshed which have 
so shocked humanity, it may not be uninteresting to 
dwell for a time upon the circumstances which have 
brought the Osmanlis to this fair land, and which give 
them the right to govern. 

It is only by refreshing our memory with a brief 
history of the Turks that we can place ourselves in a 
position to judge fairly of the difliculties of government 
which lie in their path. When sweeping assertions, 
prompted by either emotional or party feeling, thrust 
away the whole of this fine nation to a distance which 
is without the pale of humanity, it suggests to those 
who know the people intimately an amount of injustice 
and even cruelty which can only be the product of 
irregulated reason. 

It is true that emotional feeling is one of the most 
beautiful mechanisms in the complicated and mysterious 
machinery which regulates human action, and that with- 
out it the heart of man would be but a stone ; but it must 
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form a part and not tlie wliole of tliat macliinery, other- 
wise it loses force by irregularity of movement. 

The introduction of telegraphs and railways to the 
greater part of Europe within the last few decades has 
produced a great change in our estimate of the relation 
between time and space ; and the result is a rapidity of 
thought and a corresponding rapidity of action which 
gives a like velocity to the expectation that our wishes 
must be immediately realised. In the present day there 
is time to think, but very little time to reason ; and 
yesterday is forgotten in the thought of to-morrow. 
The inventions which have produced this rapidity of 
thought and action have barely arrived in Timkey, and 
she, therefore, requires time before she can be expected 
to rush along the rapid stream of progress which is 
sweeping over Europe. 

If we are to judge fairly of Turkey as she is, and to 
dictate her course of action, we must carry back our 
thoughts to our own history a, hundred years ago, and 
ask ourselves what w^ould have been the amount of 
misery, ruin, and bloodshed which would have been 
produced amongst our own people if the experiment 
had been attempted of suddenly forcing upon them a 
comjilete change in their social and religious customs ? 
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Their Origin — ^Western Emigration — Various Tribes — Their Slavery — Their 
Nomad Life— Wise Counsel — Their Keligion— Persian Ptivals— Tura and 
Aiya — Babel — The Golden Age — Mahmoud the Ghaznivide — The Kace of 
Seljuk— A Quiverof Sultans— Togrul Beg— Alp Arslan— The Eoum Dynasty 
— Tiu’kish Cavalry — ^The Crusaders— The Tartars under Gengliis IGran— 
The Seljukian Tiu’ks— Soliman Shah — ^Ertoghrul and His Choiee— His son 
Othman — Sultan Orchan allies himself with Cantacuzenus — ^Death of Soli- 
man and succession of Amurath — Origin of the Janizaries — Tiihour and 
Sultan Bajazid — ^Battle of Angora — ^Ambition of Tiinour. 

Accoiiding to tlie liistorian Aboulgazi Balidur-IOian, 
tlie Turks are descended from Turk, the eldest son of 
Japhet, and are of the same primitive stock as the 
Tartars and Mongols. ‘‘But as in gazing at the sun 
the eyesight becomes dazzled hy the brightness, so does 
the mind become confused when it attempts to regard 
the brilliancy of the origin of this illustrious race.” 

The Turks were one of the five nomadic races which 
comprised the Tmianian family of men. Some of the 
numerous tribes which formed this race have been 
erroneously called Tartars ; hut the latter people were 
more nearly allied to the Mongolians than the Turks. 

From the land of Tura, the Turkish tribes spread 
out as far as the Lena on the north (where they are still 
represented hy the Yakuts), to the Black Sea, to the 
Oxus, beyond the Caspian, and to Asia Minor. 

They were known to the Chinese hy the name of 
Hiong-nu and also Tu-kiu, from which the name Turk 
is supposed to he derived. These Hiong-nu formed an 
empire, 206 b.c., west of China ; and after nearly three 
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Imndred years of warfare tliey were defeated by tlie 
Cliinese, and split up into a nortliem and sontliern 
empire. 

The Southerns afterwards united with the Chinese, 
and drove their ISTorthern cousins away from their lands 
amongst the Altai Mountains ; and this is supposed to 
have been the cause of the first inroad of the Turks 
upon Europe, and they probably represent the ancestors 
of the Huns and Avars. 

In the beginning of the third century the Mongols 
and Tungusians attacked the Southern Turks, and, 
driving them from their territories, created the second 
western migration. These various tribes are now to be 
found in the Turcomans east and west of the Caspian ; 
in the IJsbeks of Bokhara, who are partly Einn ; in the 
Hogai, north of the Black Sea and west of the Caspian ; 
the Bazianes and the Kumiiks of the Caucasus ; the 
so-called Tartars of Siberia; the Bashkirs of Eussia, 
who are partly Mongol ; the Kirgis of Hashgir ; the 
Youruks and Osmanlis of Asia Minor and Turkey in 
Europe. 

After the dispersion of the Southern Hiong-nu, 
some of the Turkish tribes became slaves to the great 
khan of the Gfeougen, and in the golden mountains of 
Altai were employed as forgers of iron and makers of 
weapons of war. It is from these men that the Turks 
of Europe can claim their origin. Erom being makers 
of arms, they soon learnt to use them with such terrible 
effect that, under then: first leader, Bertezema, they cast 
off the yoke which pressed upon them, and, scattering 
their oppressors to the winds, established their royal 
camp in the golden mountains. 

The advantages of their nomadic life are well depicted 
in the advice given by a counsellor to one of the succes- 
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sors of Bertezema, urging Mm not to invade Cliina. 
‘'Tlie Turks,” lie said, ‘'are not equal in number to 
one-liundredtli part of tbe inbabitants of China. If we 
balance their power and elude their armies, it is because 
we wander without any fixed habitations in the exercise 
of war and hunting. Are we strong? We advance and 
conquer. Are we feeble? We retire and are concealed. 
Should the Turks confine themselves within the walls 
of cities, the loss of a battle would be the destruction 
of their empire. The ‘bonzes’ preach only patience, 
humility, and the renunciation, of the world. Such, 
0 King! is not the religion of heroes.” 

This breathes the genuine spirit of the Turanian 
race, and well exemplifies the roving character of the 
Turkish Court. 

Their religion, prior to their conversion to Mahom- 
medanism, was a mixture of the doctrines of Zoroaster 
and the traditions of their ancestors. They had their 
priests, and sung rude hymns in worship of the air, fire, 
water, and the earth, but they sacrificed to the Supreme 
Deity. As might be expected, their laws were un- 
written, and of a general character, the minor details 
being probably laid down by the order of heads of 
tribes. Yet there were general principles which they 
all acknowledged, and which were rigorously and im- 
partially executed. Theft was punished by a tenfold 
restitution ; adultery, treason, and murder, with death. 
No chastisement was considered too severe for the crime 
of cowardice. We have here all the elements of a 
stern justice, and these main principles of morality, 
added to the free and independent life of warrior 
sliepherds, were the cause of that lofty and chivalrous 
character which ahvays attached to the Turks as a 
nation. 
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Tlie ricli grazings of tlieir Tinliounded pasture-lands 
gaye an almost unlimited supply of horses, and one of 
their armies alone numbered four hundred thousand 
cavalry. This gives some idea of the extraordinary 
power of these tribes in former days, and of the rapidity 
with which they could sweep over the land as con- 
querers. It was, in fact, a nomad kingdom. Their 
great rivals were the Persians — rivals in arms and rivals 
in race and customs, and Tura and Arya here stood face 
to face. 

The wandering life of the Tm-ks was fitted for 
reflection rather than study, and we accordingly find 
them mostly ignorant of science, while the sedentary 
habits of the Persians placed them amongst the first 
nations of the world for scientific learning. 

The Turkish Empire, founded by Bertezema, in- 
creased under his successors until it burst by over- 
expansion, and was divided into three kingdoms, and it 
is with one of these, which held its sway in the golden 
mountains of Altai, that we have now to deal. 
The Turanian and Aryan streams of emigration, with 
all their attendant tribes, were now eddying amongst 
each other in Scythia and the Caucasus, and we are told 
by Pliny that in the market of Dioscurias no less than 
one hundred and thirty languages were spoken. 

This wns literally a golden age, for that precious 
metal seemed to form the material for all the furniture 
of the great Turk Emperor in his nomad court of the 
Altai Mountains, and we hear of the great Disabul sitting 
in a chariot of gold, supported by golden peacocks, 
for which a horse was always kept ready harnessed, in 
order that, if Plis Royal Highness wished to move, he 
might not have the trouble of walking. 

The rich mines of Trebizond and the Caucasus 
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fnmislied tlie precious metal, wMcIi, witli tlie ricli silks 
of Gliina, added to tlie luxury of the age. 

In the reign of Chosroes, King of Persia, the Turks 
and the Byzantine Empire were united against their 
common enemy, hut the more civilised Bomans merely 
made use of the Turks as a temporary and useful 
weapon. The contempt in which the Turks held the 
Byzantine intrigue was manifested by the successor to 
Disabul, when in the sixth century the Emperor 
Tiberius, who proposed an invasion of Persia, sent 
ambassadors to salute him. 

With indignant anger the haughty monarch tinned 
to them and said, ‘‘You see my ten fingers? you 
Eoinans speak with as many tongues ; but they are 
the tongues of deceit and peijury. To me you hold 
one language, to my subjects another, and the nations 
are successively deluded by your perfidious eloquence ; 
you precipitate your allies into war and danger, you 
enjoy then labours, and you neglect your benefactors. 
Hasten your return, and inform your master that a 
Turk is incapable of uttering or forgiving falsehood, 
and that he shall speedily meet the punishment he 
deserves.” 

In the middle of the seventh century the prophet 
Mahomet appeared, and, with his successors, spread 
his religion with lightning rapidity north, south, east, 
and west, until it rivalled Christianity in its converts, 
and included many of the Turkish tribes in the 
number. 

At the end of the tenth century the title of Sultan 
was first conferred on Mahmoud, the Ghaznivide, one 
of the most powerful of Turkish princes, who then 
reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia, and extended 
his dominions far into Hindostan. 
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At tliis time fhe TiirMsli dynasties of tlie Tnlunides 
and Aksliidides reigned in Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, 
while the great tribe of Seljuk, with its shepherd 
warriors, under the name of Turcomans, inhabited the 
district of Bokhara. 

This warlike people quarrelled with Sultan Mah- 
moud and his son and successor, Massoud, and with their 
splendid cavalry — whose descendants may be seen in 
the superb horses of Turkistan in the present day — 
they utterly defeated him and the Ghaznivide. The 
victorious Seljukians immediately assembled to elect a 
king, but amongst so many noble warriors who was to 
make the choice ? 

The difficulty wms soon overcome, and by a plan 
which made intrigue impossible. A number of arrows 
were successively inscribed with the name of a tribe, a 
family, and a candidate, and gathered together in a 
bundle. To prevent all chance of deceit, it was deter- 
mined that the arrow — ^which was pregnant with the 
fate of nations — should be drawn by the hand of a 
child. 

We can picture these warlike chiefs assembled 
around the bundle of arrows, each thinking that 
another moment might make him the monarch of a 
host, as he watched the timid action of the little child 
who was to decide his fate. 

Presently a wild shout proclaimed that Togrul Beg, 
who was the son of Michel, who was the son of Seljuk, 
who was thirty-fourth in lineal descent from the great 
Afrasiab Emperor of Tura, was at once the prizeman 
and their sultan. 

Seljuk had embraced the religion of Mahomet 
when he was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Samarcand, and his grandson Sultan Togrul was 
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conspicuous for liis zeal in tlie faitli. Eacli daj lie 
repeated tlie five prayers which are enjoined to the 
true believer, and each week the two first days were 
consecrated to an extraordinary fast, and in every con- 
quered city a mosque was completed before Togrul 
presumed to lay the foundation of a palace. 

Togrul died without children, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Alp Arslan ; but the immense dominion 
of the Seljukian throne was not destined to be of long 
duration; and after the death of Malek Shah, son and 
successor to Alp Arslan, the empire was disputed by 
his brother and four sons, and divided into three 
dynasties — those of Kerman, Syria, and Eoum, a.d. 
1074. 

It is with the Bourn dynasty that we have to deal, 
as it embraced Asia Minor, and was ruled by Sultan 
Soliman, a kinsman of Alp Arslan, who by great 
tact had turned the enmity of his cousin into friend- 
ship, and united his forces against the Greeks. 

It was during the reign of Soliman that the first 
Turkish troops were landed in Europe, and it came 
about in this way: — During the contest between 
Bryennius and Botoniates, who represented the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic candidates for the Byzantine Empire 
at Constantinople, the aid of Soliman was solicited, 
and he united the Orescent and the Cross by joining 
his forces to those of Botoniates. After the succession 
of that monarch, Sultan Soliman was right royally en- 
tertained at Scutari on the Bosphorus, and a body of 
2,000 Turkish cavalry were sent across that water as 
a reinforcement to the Byzantine forces. 

The power of the Turks in Asia Minor, and the 
rapid extension of the Mahommedan faith, soon alarmed 
all Christendom, and floods of gallant crusaders, made 
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up of the flower of Christian knights from all parts of 
Jturope, poured across the Bosphorus, many of them 
never to return. Such was the number of these ci-usaders 
chat the Greeks at Constantinople soon became alarmed 
at the increasing forces of theii- friends, and therefore, 
with the cunning pecuKar to the empire, commenced 
intriguing with the Turks against their Christian allies 
and such subtle obstacles and difficulties were raised 
that the gorgeous host which had crossed the Bos- 
phorus with so much pomp and grandeur returned but 
the ragged fragment of its former self. 

During the internal quarrels that distracted the 
Byzantine Empire and the foreign Powers which in- 
vaded it, the Tui-kish mle in Asia Minor grew in 
strength, until in the thirteenth century the great Tartar 
host, guided by the genius of Genghis Khan, pressed 
on a wave of conquest which swept over the nations to 
the north, the south, the east, and west, until it over- 
lapped Eussia, Hindostan, China, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Asia Minor, ^ ’ 

The Seljukian dynasty of Eoum fell prostrate 
before the Tartar storm, and the power of the Turk was 
crushed, hut not destroyed. Military ambition is a 
potential force which expends itself in conquest, and 
like many another, the kingdom of the Grreat Moo-ul 
was snapped by over-expansion. When it seemed certain 
that Europe would be flooded by the Tartar cavalry, the 
forces of the Mogul were called away to prop up the 
empire on the side of Persia, and the nations breathed 
again. 

The Turks in Asia Minor began gradually to re- 
cover from the shock, and renewed their habitual wars 
against the Greeks, until the Sultans of Iconium again 
rose into notice. 
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Tlie necessities of tlie Seljnkian Turks in Asia Minor 
had readied their far-distant and now comparatively 
ancient home in Khorassan, where there still lived a 
large tribe of this renowned race under the name of 
Oghouz Turks. 

Actuated, it may he, hy sympathy, or it may he by 
pressure from Tartar foes, Soliman Shah, chief of the 
Oghouz Turks, broke, like a rift from a river-hank, from 
his native land, and with four hundred families of his 
tribe, headed hy their male warriors, he wended his way 
towards Asia Minor, to mingle with his kinsfolk under 
the Sultan Aladdin of Iconium. 

Bough must have been the way, and hard the fare 
of these immigrant families, as they tramped over 
mountain and plain, through river and marsh, over the 
thousands of miles which separated them from their 
destination. Their chief, Soliman Shah, was drowned 
in the passage of the river Euphrates ; hut his son, the 
brave Ertoghrul, the “Bight-hearted Man,” the pro- 
genitor of the future Ottoman Power, immediately 
placed himself at their head. For weeks and months 
they wandered, until at last they approached their future 
home. One day, Ertoghrul, with his brave chiefs, lead- 
ing the van, had just crested a tedious hill, and were 
descending to the valley below, when they suddenly 
found themselves in the presence of two contending 
armies. 

Ertoghrul quickly formed his men in order of battle, 
and anxiously watched the fight. “Which side, 
Effendim, shall we take ? ” asked his officers. “ Yonder 
is the weakest,” said Ertoghrul ; “ charge, and onwurd to 
their rescue.” This was the true spirit of chivalry, and 
it has adorned the Turks throughout their history. 
Generosity had its reward, and Ertoghrul discovered that 
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tlie side whose cause he had espoused and won was no 
other than that of Sultan Aladdin himself. Ertoghml 
was rewarded by a settlement near the shores of the 
Euxine, with the title of Emir, and he Tigorously prose- 
cuted the war against the neighbouring Greek settlements. 
Such, at least, is the account as given by Mewlana Ayas, 
who heard it from the stirrup-holder of Ertoghrul’s grand- 
son, Orchan, who heard it from Ertoghml himself. He 
was succeeded by his son Osman, or Othman, a.d. 1299, 
a born military genius, and the founder of the Turkish 
race in Europe. From him comes their name of 
Othmans, or Ottomans, or Osmanlis. Othman was not 
only a soldier, he was also a statesman. As he conquered 
he organised, and left a good administration in his path, 
thus securing the fruits of his exertions. He gathered 
volunteers as he went, and organised them into armies, 
and under colour of waging a holy war against the infidels, 
he infused a fanatical zeal into his troops. He formed a 
regular army, and fortified his towns, and soon gained 
possession of nearly the whole of JSTicomedia and 
Bithjrnia. His son Orchan prosecuted the conquests 
of his father, and gladdened his old age by the news 
of the fall of Brusa, which henceforth became the 
Asiatic capital of the Ottomans. 

Othman professed religious toleration to the Chris- 
tians he had conquered, and his dying words are the 
springs from which flow the religious toleration of 
the Turks in the present day. “My son, I am dying, 
and I die without regret, because I leave such a successor 
as thou art. Be just, love goodness, and show mercy. 
Give equal protection to all thy subjects, and extend the 
law of the Prophet. Such are the duties of princes 
upon earth, and it is thus that they bring on them 
the blessings of Pleaven."' Othman gained such an 
K 2 
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influence over tlie minds of men that he may he said 
to have reigned with the greatest power after his death, 
which took place at an advanced age, in a.d, 1326. The 
sword which he handled in his battles is looked upon 
with sacred reverence by the Ottoman nation, and the 
act of girding it upon each successive sultan is ec[uiva- 
lent to our own coronation ceremony. 

The last counsels, the justice and moderation of 
Othman, have been transcribed by the Turks as a 
Eoyal Testament. 

On the death of the Sultan of Iconium, which took 
place in the year 1300, Othman had assumed the title 
of Sultan, and thus founded the line of those despotic 
monarchs which have reigned in direct descent in 
Turkey in Europe to the present day. 

He was succeeded, as we said, by his son Orchan, who 
quickly turned to account and improved the inheritance 
of military organisation he had received from his father. 
The regular army was increased, battering-trains were 
formed, and he extended his sway to the very banks 
of the Bosphorus. The office of Yizier was introduced, 
and science, theology, and every branch of learning was 
encouraged. It was now that the foundations were 
laid of the naval power of Turkey which was destined 
for such great achievements in the future, and 300 
vessels rode gaily in the Bay of Smyrna. 

The internal dissensions of the Grreeks soon laid 
open the door of Europe to the entry of the Turks. 
In the rebellion of Andronicus the Younger against his 
grandfather, the Emperor Andronicus Palseologus, 
1 oannes Cantacuzenus took the part of the former, 
who was his friend and mentor, and in the troubles 
which ensued he injudiciously called in the aid of 
his intimate friend, XJmur Bey, the Turkish Prince 
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of Aidin, wlio immediately joined Mm witli a fleet 
of 380 vessels and an army of 38,000 men. Witli 
these he passed over to Europe, and marched by 
the Hebrus upon Demotika, which was besieged by 
the Bulgarians and defended by the Empress Irene. 
Emur quickly defeated the Bulgarians, and whilst 
encamped outside the town he received the cordial 
thanks of the empress for his timely assistance, 
and, at the same time, an invitation, accompanied 
by costly presents, to visit her. But here the innate 
chivalry of the Turk was conspicuous. In the absence 
of his friend, Umur considered it indelicate to visit 
the wife, and although it was the depth of winter, 
and the hardships of the camp were great, he remained 
camped outside the walls of the town. 

He afterwards selected 2,000 choice troops, and 
m.arched upon Servia, but was obliged to relinquish 
the campaign on account of the severity of the winter. 

It is sad to relate that an offer of bacJcshish induced 
him to withdraw his assistance from his friend 
Gantacuzenus, but it is only fair to state that his 
own dominions were at that time threatened by the 
Latins. 

Gantacuzenus now hurried to a more powerful 
Turkish ally, in the Sultan Orchan, the son of 0th- 
man, who had been recommended to him by his 
friend Emur. 

Hot only were the forces of Orchan and Cantacu- 
zenus united, but also their families, and a relationship 
was formed between the Greek and Ottoman empires by 
the marriage of Theodora, the daughter of Gantacuzenus, 
with the Sultan Orchan. 

Hotwithstanding this alliance, the Ottoman prince 
afterwards took the side of the Genoese of Gonstanti- 
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nople against Ms fatlier-m-law ; T3iit after tlie conclusion 
of the war Europe was evacuated by the Turkish 
forces. 

Their acquaintance with the country had evidently 
produced a favourable impression, and after the abdi- 
cation of Cantacuzenus it was renewed under the brave 
Prince Soliman, a much-loved son of Orchan, who, in 
friendly alliance with the emperor, landed a force in 
Thrace and from that day to this the banner of the 
Turk has remained in Europe. 

Soliman was soon after killed by a fall from his 
horse while exercising with the ym^^, a light wand, used 
as a javelin, and which is a favourite Arab pastime. 
Such was the grief of the aged sultan that the death 
of his favourite son may be said to have broken his heart, 
and he died a.d. 1360. 

Pie was succeeded by Amurath, another son, not less 
brave than his dead brother, and he carried the Turkish 
banners over the whole of Thrace, fixed his capital at 
Adrianople, and an Ottoman monarch for the first time 
reigned in Europe. 

He at once pushed his conquests north of the 
Balkan, and soon had possession of the country from 
the Danube to the Adriatic; and the great battle fought 
on the plains of Horsova brought the Servians, the 
Bosnians, the Bulgarians, and the Albanians under the 
dominion of the Turks. 

It was in the reign of Amurath that a body of men 
was organised, who, although born Christians, were 
to be educated to become the terror of their own race, 
tlic ally of the Turk, and a destructive and disturbing 
element in Europe for more than four hundred years. 

By the Mahommedan law the sultan is entitled to a 
fifth part of the spoil and captives in battle, and by the 
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advice of tlie Yizier, Amiiratli was induced to apply 
this law hy selecting tlie stontest and most heautiful of 
tlie captive Christian youths, who were educated in the 
Mahommedan religion and the use of arms. This force 
was named by a celebrated dervish, who, standing 
before the troops, stretched forth his hand and said, 
“ Let them he called Tengi cheri ” or new soldiers 
(Janizaries). “May their countenance he ever bright! 
their hand victorious ! their sword keen 1 may their 
spear always hang over the heads of their enemies I and 
wheresoever they go may they return with a 
face!' The Janizaries became the flower of the Turkish 
troops, and it is curious to observe that the principal 
weapon with which the Ottomans gained their Eiu’o- 
peaii victories was made of Christian metal. 

The custom of filling their ranks from Christian 
captives only was afterwards abolished, and they were 
taken from the Christian subjects as youths, and 
educated in the Mahommedan religion. 

The importance of this force will he realised by the 
reader when it is remembered that only Mahommedans 
are allowed to serve in the Ottoman army,, consequently 
the drain, by war and disease, upon the Mahommedan 
population was excessive. 

The statesmanlike minds of the early Ottoman 
rulers soon marked the difficulty, and met it by the 
creation of the Janizaries, who had to hear the brunt 
of most of the battles. The destruction of this force 
I by Sultan Mahmoud, nearly five hundred years after- 

! wards, and the neglect to carry out the provision for 

recruiting the Turkish forces from the Christian popu- 
lation, must, if it continues, eventually exhaust the 
Ottoman military power, by drying up the source 

* Shining, cheerful. 
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from wliicli it springs — ^namely, tlie Maliommedan 
popnlation. 

I will not follow the reigns of successive sultans, 
wlio extended the Turkish conquests both in Asia 
Minor and Europe, and took possession of Macedonia, 
Thessaly, and Glreece, until the Byzantine Empire was 
hemmed in almost to the walls of Constantinople. 

The battles of Korsova and of Nicopolis reduced 
the Slaves and Bulgarians to Turkish subjects ; and 
Constantinople would have fallen sooner than it did had 
it not been for the second Tartar wave of conquest, 
under Timour, which swept over almost the same 
ground as its predecessor under Grenghis Khan. 

The Tartar army was sweeping over Asia Minor 
when Sultan Bajazid assembled all his forces, con- 
sisting of four hundred thousand men, to resist it. 
The two armies met at Angora ; and the defeat of 
the Ottoman Sultan which followed may be attributed 
to his overweening pride and love of sport. While in 
presence of the enemy he actually employed his troops 
for a great deer-drive in the forests and mountains 
about Angora. The able old warrior Timour was not 
likely to miss such a favourable opportunity ; and he 
fell upon the Turks in their state of disorder, and 
signally defeated them. 

Such was the ambition and confidence of Timour, 
that, instead of entering Europe across the Bosphorus, 
which lay before him, he formed the project of con- 
quering Egypt and Africa, and of then crossing to 
Europe by the Straits of Gribraltar, and, after con- 
quering that continent, to return to his Persian 
quarters by way of Eussia ! 

When we consider the ground he had already 
covered in his victorious march, this ambitious design 
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need not create surprise ; but bow insignificant, in com- 
parison, are even tbe conquests of Napoleon in modern 

times ! : 

Fortunately for Europe, tlie attention of Timour 
was bent back upon China, where he met his death; 
and his former conquests dissolved. 

The Turks continued to make good their footino- in 
Eui-ope ; but the brightest gem of their newly-acquired 
kingdom stiU ghttered as a much-coTeted prize on the 
shores of the Bosphorus, and the Byzantine Empire yet 
lived, in Constantinople. 


CHAPTEE YIII. 

TURKISH GOVERNMENT. 

Turkish Grorernment — Various Races under its Sway — Character of the Turkish 
Soldier~F eudal Tenm’e— Pillar-s of the State— “ Sublime Porte’ ’ —Pachas and 
Boys— Division of Private Property— Civil Administration— Judicial Courts 
—Monasteries on Mount Athos— Pilgrims— Expounders of the Law, Civil 
and Religious — Mohammed II. — Educational Institutions, 

As the conquering Turkish forces moved over Asia 
Minor, and afterwards over what is now called Turkey 
in Europe, they found the land occupied then, as now, 
by numerous races of different religions and different 
interests and customs. Armenians, Kurds, Druses, 
Maronites, Arabs, Chaldeans, Greeks, Albanians, Slavs, 
Eulgarians, Jews, 'VVallachians, Gipsies, &c., all cla- 
moured for due consideration as Turkish subjects, and 
all intrigued one against the other. 

If the British House of Commons had to legislate 
foi nineteen Irelands, instead of one, it would give some 
idea of the difficulties of government in Turkey i and 
some of its members would then, perhaps, be more just 
m their criticisms, and generous in their judgment, on 
that unhappy country. 

^ How did the nomad Tm-kish court and army gather 
ui this surging mass of human passions, and bring them 
under discipline and control ? 

We must dismiss from our mind for a time the 
im-kish admin^trators of the present, and picture the 
chivalrous warriors of the fourteenth century in all their 
pomp and power, ferrid in following the tenets of their 
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creed, and wlio looked back witli pride upon tlie bistory 
of tbeir race, wbicb told in its pages of a conquered area 
larger than that of Europe. We must picture this con- 
quering army, with its despotic head, proudly entering 
the land to hold it, and consider how they came to 
restrain the conquered races, and grow in gOYernment 
until they could call them subjects. 

Where now there is apathy, procrastination, and 
venality — the poisons which destroyed the Byzantine 
Empire, and afterwards inoculated the Turks — there was 
then energy, decision, and chivalry. Where now the 
future rulers of the country are educated under the 
effeminating influence of the seraglio, they then studied 
the art of ruling in the command of armies and in the 
government of provinces. Wherever an army passed, 
it could drop from its ranks rulers and statesmen ready 
to govern by force tempered with justice, instead of by 
laws disfigured with venality. A nation may change its 
character, but not its nature ; and there is one point in 
common with both the past and the present, and that is 
that the Turkish rank and file — the real pith of the 
nation — were then, as now, distinguished for their 
patience, discipline, sobriety, bravery, honesty, and 
modesty,'’' and to these qualities I may also add that of 
humanity, although I know it will excite an indignant 
exclamation from many at the present moment. But 
look at the Turkish soldier in private life, and you find 
him gentle and kind to children and women, and exceed- 
ingly fond of animals. His first thought after a long 
and tiring day’s march is his horse. As soon as he has 
made the animal comfortable, then he thinks of the man. 
When he is exasperated by what he thinks are insults to 

* This last term is that used by Gibbou, and is very apposite. There 
is an absence of all brag about the Turkish soldier. 
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liig creed he tills and slays, as his teaching tells him, 
and he appears a fanatical madman ; but he is then out- 
side his real nature, and not within it. It was but the 
other day that I saw thii-teen thousand of these brave 
men arrive fresh from the front and all the hardships of 
the Servian campaign. They were billeted for ten days 
all over the town of Salonica, and there was not a sino-le 
complaint, or cause for complaint, of their conduct, from 
man, woman, or child. The streets, although full of 
soldiers, were as quiet as in ordinary times. 

What other troops in ike world would behave in 
such an admirable manner? Bead the greatest autho- 
Tn’®®. subject. Von Hammer, aibbon, Bou^ 

icini. Creasy, and all, agree in praise of both the 
past and present character of the Turkish rank and 
le. But it IS the rank and file that depicts the 
character of the nation, and not the coiTupt oli- 
^chy which, from its prominence, misrepresents it, 
We find, then, that the rank and file of the Turkish 
people IS the same now as ever, so that it is not the 
ation, but the rulers, which have changed, and this 
change has been brought about through the corrupt 

Ody. The combination in Turkish government of 

reSr’is B.ost'’democra?c 

All men' bpi™''^ri'^ Turkey there is no aristocracy. 

1 men below the sultan are equal, not only in tlm 

made tond Vmier, and it is by no means 

highest officials of the 
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State wlio liave 136611 servants to predecessors in office. 
There are no family names, but in some cases titles are 
hereditary. 

To return to the conquering army. As it entered 
the country it had to establish order, and this was done 
on the feudal system, by creating what were called 
Timars, Ziamets, and Beyliks — ^military grants of land 
carrying with them the obligation of providing a 
military force for the service of the State in case of 
need. 

A Tiinar was granted to a distinguished soldier, 
and contained from three to five hundred acres of 
land, and the owner or spahi (cavalier) ' was bound to 
supply a mounted cavalry soldier for every 3,000 aspres 
of its revenue. A Ziamet comprised upwards of 500 
acres, and Beyliks were still larger grants. These 
fiefs were hereditary in the male line. A certain 
number of these grants were grouped into a district, 
and over the district was placed an officer, with the 
title of Sandjak Bey — Sandjak meaning a “standard” 
or flag — ^which generally carried a command of 5,000 
horse. Each Sandjak Bey was given a horse’s tail, as 
a distinctive mark of command. 

Here, then, was a feudal tenure, and a rough-and- 
ready form of government, applicable at a moment’s 
notice, and backed by sufficient force to maintain order. 
Timars and Ziamets were eagerly sought by both soldiers 
and officers, and became prizes to incite to valour and 
gallant deeds. But although left in possession of their 
holdings they did not represent the permanent organi- 
sation of government. The ancient and figurative 
idea of Turkish government was that of four pillars 
which supported the royal tent. The first of tliese 
was figurative of the Yiziers • the second, of the 
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Cadiaskers, wliicli would properly mean militanj judyes ; 
the third, Defterdars (treasurer); the fourth, ISfis- 
chandyes (Secretaries of State). Amongst Eastern 
nations a tent was not the simple covering’ which is 
suggested hy the word in England, but a far more 
elaborate dwelling. It had its passages and apart- 
ments, aaid grand and smaller entrances. 

To follow out the idea, we must picture the life of 
these nomad Eastern Sovereigns, moving here and there 
at the head of their army, sometimes to make war on a 
foreign Power, sometimes to visit one part or another 
of their vast dominions. It was, in fact, a nomad 
government. It was customary for the great officials— 
the pillara of the royal tent_to meet at the great 
portal, within easy reach of the voice and ear of their 
royal master, there to discuss the affairs of State 
sub hmmport^; hence the origin of the term “Sublime 
Porte, which now designates the Turkish Government. 

ent court-life in the East is carried on much in 
the same way in the present day-when Sovereigns 
occupy their royal paviKons. I can remember being 
piesented to tbe Shah of Persia, many years ago, when 
be WM dwelling wnth his court on the hanks of the 
nvei Euphrates m a pavilion which exactly answers the 
escnptmn of the ancient court-life of the Turkish 
uiouarchs. 

Ojal tent, there were other officers of government 
d-^na ed rulers, which were othwl klL 

It tlT T “d their number 

‘ . the natme of the case, very considerable ■ 
be asm attended the court and serai The 

™ats of the palace, so that the two should not be 
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confoTinded, as is often the case. The inner aga& com- 
prised the eunuchs who attended on the harem. 
Besides these officers, there were the expounders of the 
law, or ulemas. 

The first pillar of the royal shelter, the Yiziers — 
which signifies “the hearers of burdens” — the weight of 
government — were four in number, of which the Grand 
Vizier was the head. 

The second pillar, or Gadiaskers, were two in 
number, one for Europe and one for Asia, and watched 
over the legal affairs of the State. Under them were : 
1st, the Khodya or tutor of the royal princes ; 2nd, 
the Muftis or expounders of the sacred law; and after- 
wards a third appointment was made — viz., the Judge 
of Constantinople. 

The assembly in council of the four pillars was 
called the Divan. It was attended by a chief secretary, 
or 'Reis Effendi, who, from being able to visit and 
gain the ear of all the officials, was an officer of con- 
siderable importance, and he sometimes became prac- 
tically the most powerful man in the State. 

The Grand Vizier sat at the head of the Divan in 
the absence of the sultan, and he could convoke a 
special Divan in his own tent when he considered it 
necessary. At the head of all sat the Padichah or Great 
King. 

We will suppose, then, that some of the Turkish 
generals have crossed the Dardanelles, pushed forward 
with their forces, and occupied a large part of Thrace, 
establishing their Sandjak Beys, Beyliks, Ziamets, and 
Timars as they go. The great sultan follows -with his 
main army and “ royal tent,” thus carrying with him 
all the machinery of government. He groups his 
numerous Sandjak Beys under two heads, one for 
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Europe and one for Asia, and to tliese he gives the title 
of Beyler Bey, Bey of Beys;” or Mir-Miran, ‘‘ Emir of 
the Emirs and to one he gives two, and to the other 
tlmee horses’ tails, to signify their power. Hence we 
have the common term, a “pacha of two tails.” 

The term pacha, which means “the chah’s foot,” or 
one whom the Sovereign employed (there were also the 
“eyes” and “hands ” of the Sovereign power), was not 
originally used in a military sense, but was given to 
literary as well as to any other Turkish subjects who 
might distinguish themselves in the eyes of the sultan. 

In possession of the land of Europe, it was neces- 
sary to appropriate it, according to ancient Turkish 
custom, for three pmposes: 1st, Yacoufs or church 
lands ; 2nd, private property ; 3rd, domain lands. The 
revenues of the Vacoitfs or ecclesiastical lands were 
devoted to pious and charitable. purposes, to the support 
of mosques and public schools, which received their 
education through the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
pupils were, in fact, educated in the moral and sacred 
precepts of the Koran. 

The private property was subject to different liabili- 
ties, according to the religion of the owner. If he 
he was a Musulman, it was called ascicriie or tithable, 
the owner paying as a tax a tithe of the produce in 
kind to the State, and there was no other burden upon 
it. If left in the hands of a Christian, its holder paid 
tribute or kharadj to the State, which consisted of a 
capitation-tax, and also of a tax levied on the estate, 
which was sometimes a fixed sum, according to its 
extent, and was sometimes an impost on its proceeds, 
varying from an eighth to one-half. 

The domain lands included : 1st, the Miri, or those 
revenues which were appropriated to the State Treasury ; 
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2iid, uijocciipied or waste lands, wliicli afterwards 
Became similar to onr “common” lands in England; 
3rd, tBe private demesnes of tBe sultan, of wBicli tliere 
are a large amount in Both. Tm’key in Europe and Asia ; 
4tB, escheated and forfeited lands (wMcB. are now 
usually sold By puBlic auction) ; 5tli, the appanages of 
tlie ValideB Sultan (Sultan’s mother), and other mem- 
bers of the blood royal; 6th, lands assigned to the 
offices filled By viziers ; 7th, lands assigned to pachas of 
the second rank ; 8tli, lands assigned to the Ministers 
and officers of the palace ; 9th, the Beyliks, Ziamets, 
and Timars, already mentioned.'^ 

It will Be seen that the administrators of the 
Grovernment were principally military men ; and it 
must Be remembered that we are following the wake 
of a conquering army, which was obliged to fill its 
ranks from a distance. Consequently, this abstraction 
of military governors and officers of State Became such 
a strain on the resomrces of the army that it tended 
to weaken the forces By which dominion was main- 
tained. 

To meet this difficulty, which Began to be one of 
alarming importance, Sultan Orchan, the son and suc- 
cessor of Othman, utilised the ancient Turkish custom 
of appropriating a fifth of the conquered subjects as 
slaves. 

He commenced By taking annually a thousand of 
the Christian children of from twelve to fourteen years 
of age. The greatest care was Bestowed upon their 
education, in order to fit them for either the military, 
civil, or ecclesiastical professions, for whichever By na- 
ture and disposition they might prove to Be most fitted. 
They had to pass tlrrough four successive schools Before 

* Creasy. 
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tlie final selection was made, and were tlien distributed 
as officers of tbe state. 

The abstraction of these Christian youths was not 
considered a hardship by their parents, although they 
were, of course, to be educated in the Mahommedaii 
faitb ; but, on the contrary, it was rather looked forward 
to as a piece of good fortune, because it was likely to 
give the family greater influence with the ruling 
powers. It was out of this body of youths that the 
celebrated Janizaries — to whom I have previously alluded 
— were taken ; and it is curious to mark that the greatest 
persecutors of the Christians — ^those, in fact, who in after 
times became the leaders of most of the atrocities which 
were too often committed — ^were not of Turkish, but of 
either Albanian, Greek, Slavonic, or Bulgarian blood. 

The treatment of Christians in the early times of 
the Ottoman conquest was not severe. It was only 
when the Porte became corrupt, and relaxed its 
vigorous and active administration for the luxuries 
and venality bequeathed to it by the Byzantine Empire, 
that the disgraceful persecutions of the Christians 
commenced. 

There is a maxim of the old Turkish law which says 
that “ the bended head shall not be stricken oft';” and 
in former times this maxim was respected. The fol- 
lowing question was once put to the mufti : ‘'If eleven 
Musulmans without just cause kill an infidel (Christian) 
who is the subject of the padichali and pays tribute, 
what is to be done ? ” To this the mufti replied : 
“ Though the Musulmans should be a thousand and 
one, let them all die.” 

The Christian subjects who paid tribute were called 
ra^nh. They usually cultivated the land as tenants, 
on the metayer system, of their Musulman landlords. 
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Sucli was the commencement of the ‘‘ Grovernment ” 
of the Porte. At its head sat supreme the sultan, the 
depositary and representative of the law, which he can 
modify, but cannot change. His ordonnances are called 
Hatt-i-cJierifs or “illustrious witings,” and Hatt-i- 
Immayouns or “ august writings.” 

This system of government, continued up to the 
time of Murad or Amurath III., a.d. 1574--95, who 
did not in any way alter its principles, but rearranged 
the sandjaks or livas (a Sandjak Bey had the title of 
mir-i-liva) into great Mdlets. There were in the whole 
empire twenty-six eialets, and each contained a number 
of sandjaks, of which there were altogether 163. The 
sandjaks again were divided into districts, designated 
cams, or centres of judicial courts, so called because 
they were presided over by a cadi or cazi — ^viz., a judge. 
Some of these were formed of a town and its submhs, 
and others of groups of villages (nahiMis). Again, 
each separate village, however small, had and has a 
headman or codja-bashi, elected annually from amongst 
the villagers to represent them, and who is held respon- 
sible to the superior courts for the carrying out of any 
orders which may be promulgated. 

This organisation lasted until the reign of Sultan 
Mahmoud, 1834, and it had contained within itself the 
military government of beyler beys and sandjak beys, 
or hereditary feudal chiefs. As might be expected, this 
tended to build up an aristocracy, which, wielding as it 
did a military power, was liable to become despotic and 
independent. It was the corruption which was gene- 
rated by the weak as well as venal government of several 
successive sultans, which had permitted these military 
despots to become so intolerable, that Sultan Mahmoud 
took the bold course of abolishing them, and he insti- 
l2 
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tuted a new classification of tlie provinces into twenty, 
eight governments, thirty-one sandjahs, and fifty-four 
independent voivodes; hut shortly afterwards, when 
Sultan Ahdul Medjid came to the throne, and the 
Tanzimat was established, the old classification into 
eialets was re-established. It is evident that this 
organisation was one of centralisation — a principle 
excellent in itself, providing it is not overstrained — 
that is, providing a proper amount of independence 
of action is permitted to each representative part of 
the organisation. This permission was not granted 
to the eialet classification, and it was found that 
the centre was smothered by the accumulation of 
work which poured upon it from all quarters. To 
remedy this, the present system of administration was 
introduced in 1864, which consists in replacing the 
eialets with great administrative centres called vilaiets, 
which are, to a certain extent, independent governments 
subject to the laws of the whole empire. It was deter- 
mined to form a trial vil^iet, in the first instance, in 
that of Touna, on the Danube, and it [was found to 
answer so well, that it was extended to the whole 
empire, which was divided into twenty-seven vilaiets, 
comprising 123 livas, or sandjaks, and, as before, 
the livas are divided into cazas, and the cazas into 
nahiMis. This did not include Constantinople, which 
was formed into a separate vilaiet ; neither did it 
include the Lebanon, which, after the massacres in 
Syria in 1860, received a special and independent 
administration. 

It will be seen that even the latest organisation is 
founded upon the ancient system of the Turks, and 
that it provides a ready and efficient means for reaching 
every subject in the empire. 
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As it would weary some of my readers — ^thougli it 
may interest others — to enter into the details of Turkish 
administration, I transfer what I have further to say 
upon the subject to Appendix D, and will here pass on to 
a remarkably interesting subject — ^the comparatively 
independent state of Mount Athos and other monasteries. 

The existence of these semi-independent establish- 
ments is another example of the many comphcations 
which surround Turkish government. 

Mount Athos occupies a territory stretching from 
the extremity of a promontory on the confines of 
Macedonia, between the gulfs of Contessa and Monte 
Santo. This magnificent mountain, rising from the 
very sea, in the form of a beautifully wooded cone, 
upwards of 6,000 feet high, would be an island, were 
it not for” a narrow isthmus, about 2,000 yards broad, 
which attaches it to the continent. Dotted about on 
its sides are altogether twenty monasteries, some 
of them of great antiquity, and dating as far back as 
the reign of Constantine the Great. Two of these 
monasteries, Zographos and Chilantari, were founded 
in the twelfth century, by Etienne Nemania, of Servia, 
and may be called Slavonic. They are occupied by 
Servian and Bulgarian monks, who speak the Slav 
language. 

Another and a very important one, as far as poli- 
tical affairs are concerned, is called Pantalimbn or Eos- 
sicon (Eussian), restored and endowed by Catherine II. 
It is inhabited by a mixture of G-reek and Eussian 
monks, in the proportion of 170 to 350, but a fierce 
national controversy rages between them. The Eussian 
monks have for long been endeavouring to encroach 
upon the monastic rights of the Greeks of Mount 
Athos ; and in 1874 the Greeks refused to recognise the 
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right of the Eiissians to have a separate or national 
monastery, maintaining that all the monasteries on 
the mountain are Grreek Church property, and as such 
should he under the direct control of the Patriarch at 
Constantinople, and under the jurisdiction of their 
monastic constitution (presently to he described), as 
granted hy the Greek Patriarch and sanctioned by the 
Porte. 

The Council of Monks, composed of the elected 
representatives of all the monasteries on the mountain, 
formally intimated to the Eussian monks that the monas- 
tery which they occupied was not Eussian property, hut 
belonged to the monastic congregation ; that conse- 
quently its chief abbot must he an Ottoman subject, 
and that its internal administration must he conducted 
according to the rules prescribed by their constitution. 
The Eussian monks appealed to the Greek Patriarch for 
his decision, and were strongly supported by General 
Ignatietf, the Eussian Ambassador. It is a complicated 
question, for the Greek Patriarch makes it a handle 
for encroaching upon the independent rights of the 
monasteries, an opportunity for which he had long been 
looking. The Eussian monks are aware of this, and 
assisted by their ambassador at head-quarters, they play 
upon the greed for power of the Greek Patriarch, but 
the Greek community at large is highly indignant at 
the attempt to interfere with existing rights. This 
question has grown from the time when Eussia and 
Greece were united in their intrigues against the Porte, 
when Eussia was making use of Greek Pan-Hellenic 
ambitions to farther Pan-Slavonic schemes; but the 
hollowness of that alliance is now discovered, and any 
attempt on the part of Eussia to encroach on Greek 
privileges is indignantly repelled. The question is 
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still before tbe Porte, wbicb has to steer between the 
intrigues of tbe Greek Patriarch on the one hand, and 
the Enssians on the other. With the exception of the 
three I have enumerated, all the remaining seventeen 
monasteries of Athos are Greek. Besides these large 
institutions, there are eleven small monasteries, and as 
many as three hundred hermitages, besides a number of 
farms belonging to and worked by the community. 

The population is entirely male, and no female is 
even permitted to enter the precincts of the monastic 
property. 

The autonomy of Athos was founded by the Emperor 
Leo VI., A.D. 911, and it was confirmed by Mahomet II., 
who was content to impose a small tribute upon the 
monks, and the independence of the mountain has been 
maintained ever since. 

A common law regulates all the monasteries of the 
Greek Church, both at Mount Athos and elsewhere. 
The community consists of two classes — ^the koimhia, in 
which the members live together and work for the 
common good ; and the idiorrhjthnia, coanposed of 
anchorites, who live alone in their cells, except on feast- 
days, when they join in the common repast. 

The koinobia are governed by a nigoimihie or 
superior, elected by the community, the anchorites 
by a council of epitropes elected for a fixed period. 
In 1875, a Eussian monk named Macarios was elected 
Nigoumene of the Pantalimon, but in consequence of 
the foreign nationality of Macarios, the Greek portion 
of that monastery, who were in the minority, remon- 
strated, and endeavoured to annul the election. The 
case was referred to the Greek Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, but through the influence of General Igna- 
tielF the appointment was confirmed. The Patriarch 
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riglit of tlie Eiissians to have a separate or national 
monastery, maintaining that all the monasteries on 
the mountain are Grreek Church property, and as such 
should he under the direct control of the Patriarch at 
Constantinople, and under the jurisdiction of their 
monastic constitution (presently to he described), as 
granted hy the Greek Patriarch and sanctioned hy tlie 
Porte. 

The Council of Monks, composed of the elected 
representatives of all the monasteries on the mountain, 
formally intimated to the Eussian monks that the monas- 
tery which they occupied was not Eussian property, hut 
belonged to the monastic congregation ; that conse- 
quently its chief abbot must be an Ottoman subject, 
and that its internal administration must be eondiicted 
according to the rules prescribed by their constitution. 
The Eussian monks appealed to the Greek Patriarch for 
his decision, and were strongly supported by General 
Ignatieff, the Eussian Ambassador. It is a complicated 
question, for the Greek Patriarch makes it a handle 
for encroaching upon the independent rights of the 
monasteries, an opportunity for which he had long been 
looking. The Eussian monks are aware of this, and 
assisted by their ambassador at head-quarters, they play 
upon the greed for power of the Greek Patriarch, but 
the Greek community at large is highly indignant at 
the attempt to interfere with existing rights. Tliis 
question has grown from the time when Eussia and 
Greece were united in their intrigues against the Porte, 
when Eussia was making use of Greek Pan-Hellenic 
ambitions to further Pan-Slavonic schemes; but tlie 
hollowness of that alliance is now discovered, and any 
attempt on the part of Eussia to encroach on Greek 
privileges is indignantly repelled. The question is 
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still before tlie Porte, wliicli bas to steer between tbe 
intrigues of tbe Grreek Patriarcb on tbe one band, and 
tbe Eussians on tbe other. With tbe exception of tbe 
three I have enumerated, all tbe remaining seventeen 
monasteries of Atbos are Gireek. Besides these large 
institutions, there are eleven small monasteries, and as 
many as three hundred hermitages, besides a number of 
farms belonging to and worked by the community. 

Tbe population is entirely male, and no female is 
even permitted to enter tbe precincts of tbe monastic 
property. 

The autonomy of Athos was founded by the Emperor 
Leo VI., A.D. 911, and it was confirmed by Mahomet IT, 
who was content to impose a small tribute upon tbe 
monks, and tbe independence of the mountain has been 
maintained ever since. 

A common law regulates all the monasteries of tbe 
Grreek Church, both at Mount Atbos and elsewhere. 
The community consists of two classes — tbe ImnoUa, in 
which the members live together and work for tbe 
common good ; and the idiorrhythnia, composed of 
anchorites, who live alone in their cells, except on feast- 
days, when they join in tbe common repast. 

The koinobia are governed by a nigoimhie or 
superior, elected by the community, the anchorites 
by a council of epitropes elected for a fixed period. 
In 1875, a Eussian monk named Macarios was elected 
Nigoumene of the Pantalimon, but in consequence of 
the foreign nationality of Macarios, tbe Greek portion 
of that monastery, who were in the minority, remon- 
strated, and endeavoured to annul tbe election. The 
case was referred to tbe Greek Patriarch at Constanti- 
nople, but through the influence of General Igna- 
tieff the appointment was confirmed, Tbe Patriarch 
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bridged tbe difficulty by declaring that tlie Cbiircli 
did not recognise any . nationality, and that foreigners 
who entered the monasteries of Mount Athos lost, 
ipso facto, their nationality, and became Ottoman 
subjects. 

“The General Monastic Assembly” is composed 
of epistafes (deputies) from the twenty monasteriias. 
It sits at Karies, and is commonly called the Council of 
the Holy Mountain. It is presided oyer hj five repre- 
sentatives elected for five years. Each year the re- 
presentatives render their accounts, and they alone 
have the right of affixing the seal to the acts of the 
council. Karies is the capital of the autonomous 
State, and has a cathedral, a bazaar, and the konack or 
government house, presided over by a caimakam, who 
represents the Turkish authority in tlie monastic 
estate, and is charged with the police and customs of 
the island. Pilgrimages are made from all parts of 
Turkey to Mount Athos, and the pilgrims may be 
numbered by thousands. 

There are many other monasteries scattered here 
and there about Turkey, especially about the Balkan 
range. The largest, and one which rivals in size and 
grandeur any that exist at Mount Athos, is tliat 
called Eilo monastery, about twelve miles from Samo- 
kov. The size of this establishment may be imagined 
when it is known that it sometimes houses and feeds 
upwards of a thousand pilgrims at one time. 

I visited it in 1874, and although I have travelled 
over many parts of the world, I have never seen any 
scenery so grand and beautiful as that of Eilo. 
Mountains 9,000 feet in height look dovm into the 
very courtyard of the monastery, which stands amidst 
beautiful woods over a rocky mountain burn. Grassy 
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glades, rocky keiglits, cascading streams, woods with 
majestic trees of great variety, flowering shrubs, ferns 
and flowers, all blend together to add to the enchant- 
ment of the place, which, combined with a pure and 
bracing air, makes residence at the monastery most 
enjoyable. 

The revenues of the institution must be very 
large, as the property extends over a considerable area, 
and contains several farms, which are well managed. 
It also receives an income of £4,000 per annum from 
Russia. The pilgrims are not confined to the male 
sex, but include women, and also children. 

Some of the monks are very austere in their 
habits, but others do not appear to object to the good 
things of this world. I was rather amused by an 
incident which occurred during a visit I paid to the 
abbot. In answer to my questions concerning the 
monastic institutions, he informed me that on entering 
the order all worldly thoughts and comforts were 
resigned. Shortly afterwards, the conversation turned 
upon the farm and its products, upon which he 
inquired whether I had ever tasted the plum brandy 
which was made in the country, and on my replying 
in the negative, he hospitably rose and opened a large 
cupboard in the room, where lay bottles of liqueurs 
and glasses, and many other things that spoke of 
creature-comforts — ^but perhaps they were only intended 
for visitors ? The interior of the chapel of the monas- 
tery is very gorgeous, the screen being all gilt, with 
many paintings of saints which are fairly executed. 
All the ornaments come from Russia. The outside 
walls of the chapel are covered with fresco -paintings 
representing Paradise and Purgatory, and some of the 
scenes depicted in the latter state are not of a decent 
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cliaracter. An influx of pilgrims took place wliile I 
was staying at tlie monastery, and many kad come 
over a liundred and fifty miles with their families to 
benefit by the holy blessings they were to recei^-e at 
the end of the pilgrimage. The faith of these poor 
people was very touching. There was one poor 
young Bulgarian woman with a sick child about five 
years of age, whom she never let out of her clasped arms 
for a moment. Death was distinctly written on the face 
of the poor boy, but the mother’s faith was strong, and 
she looked hopefully and smilingly down upon her 
child. Sometimes, however, a look of terror would 
flash across her face, but she soon smiled it off 
with hope, and spoke with the greatest confidence 
that the clidd would live ; for “ had it not l)een 
sprinkled with the holy water of the monastery?” 1 
fear the poor boy ncA’-er reached his earthly home. 

The large amount of real estate -which is attached 
to the monasteries in Turkey establishes in a certain 
sense Christian Church lands as a part of the Moham- 
medan State, since these lands first pay tribute to the 
Porte, and, secondly, an annual sum to the Greek 
Patriarch, The monasteries of Mount Athos pay an- 
nually about £660 to the Porte, and £2,000 to tlie 
Greek Patriarch. 

They are in a somewhat similar position to tlie 
monasteries in England in the time of Henry VIII., 
and the time may come when some reforming Sultan 
may, like our own king, sweep them away. 

In dwelling upon the government and administra- 
tion in Turkey, I must not omit those institutions 
which were intended to produce the learning whicli 
should accompany those in power. 

According to the Mahommedan faith, secular teaching 
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is so subordinate to and dependent upon religious instruc- 
tion, that in tlie earlier times we naturally find all the 
public instruction of Mabommedans placed in tbe bands 
of tbe Ulema, or bierarcby of tbe sacred law — if I may 
so express it — for Mobainmedan law and religion are so 
intimately connected, and we find tbe expounders of 
eacb so closely assimilated, that they form one body in 
tbe bierarcby. 

Tbe earliest rulers of tbe Ottoman Empire, in tbe 
days when it was one of tbe most vigorous governments 
in tbe world, recognised tbe importance of national 
education, and Sultan Orcban (a.d. 13.26-59) was espe- 
cially conspicuous in this respect. He founded schools 
and colleges in all parts of tbe empire, but all these 
schools were of a theological character, were attached 
to tbe mosques, and were under tbe tutelage of tbe 
Ulema. 

This principle of education lasted until 1846, when 
secular education was first introduced, and tbe ruption 
of tbe religious from tbe secular teaching of tbe Ma- 
bommedan Turks was one of tbe most important and 
radical reforms in the history of that country, for it 
struck at tbe very foundation of their fanaticism, and 
may be called tbe birth of ‘‘ young Turkey.” Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed to manifest tbe effect of this 
great reform, as it will require two generations to bring 
tbe new birth to an adult age, but it has struck at tbe 
spring of human action — education — and what tbe 
effect will be upon “ young Turkey ” at full age remains 
bidden in tbe history of tbe future. Mohammed II. 
was tbe great reformer in tbe old style of Turkish edu- 
cation, and be it was who classified tbe efforts of some of 
bis predecessors, and formed tbe “ Chain of Ulemas,” by 
which a sound education might be given not only to 
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tkose wlio were to become tlie tutors of tlie public, but 
also to those who were to be their legislators. 

This remarkable man, who was the greatest soldier- 
statesman that the Ottoman Empire has xoroclucecl— 
for Sultan Mahmoud, although equal to hiiin in states- 
manship, was not a leader of armies — formed a number 
of elementary schools, called m-ektebs, scattered over 
his empire in every town and in almost every Ma- 
hommedan village ; hut he saw that tlie rulers of 
his State should possess something more than an ele- 
mentary education. His empire was no longer a great 
eastern camp with a military staff to govern it, but was 
in a transition state from a military to a civil life ; it 
was necessary, therefore, to satisfy the nature of the 
case. To do this he made education liis adjutant, and 
established and endowed numerous public schools or 
colleges of the higher order, which 'li’vere called 
medresses, in distinction to the mektebs or elementary 
schools. The medresses went through ten regular 
courses of grammar, syntax, logic, inetapliysics, philo- 
logy, the science of tropes, the science of style, 
rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy.'^' The taker ol a 
degree in these subjects received the title of jDaiu-^ch~ 
mend — a Persian word, signifying “gifted xvitli 
knowledge,” and which is now replaced by the term 
Softa — ^which entitled him to the mastersliip of one 
of the minor public schools, but in that case lie re- 
nouuced the prospect of hecoming a niemher of the 
Ulema, or of any of the higher educational appooiiitmcuits. 
For this, it was necessary to go through a still further 
course of study, and to pass several examinations. 
Incentives to work were given in the honours and 
endowments which were conferred, somewliat as in the 
* Yon Hammer. 
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case of our own fellowsliips and mastersliips at tlie 
universities. 

The Ulema supplied all the professors of the high 
schools, who were called muderris, and from the same 
order were chosen all the ministers of justice, including 
the cadiaskers, the mollahs, and the cadis. The 
subordinate appointments were filled from what we at 
Cambridge should vulgarly call “Poll” degrees, and 
were given to the ecclesiastics of the State, so that we 
see that the actual priesthood of Turkey takes a very 
inferior position in the State. 

The ministers of public worship are called imaums, 
who officiate at public prayers, and sheiks or 
preachers. It must not be supposed that because the 
appointments to the priesthood were allotted to the 
holders of minor degrees it marked on the part of 
the Turks any want of respect for their faith. Such 
an idea would be very erroneous. It arose in con- 
sequence of the legal profession being so intimately 
connected with the Church, as expounders of the law of 
the Koran, that they in fact formed the senior branch 
of the hierarchy. 

Such was the celebrated “Chain of Ulemas” insti- 
tuted by Mohammed II., a.d. 1461-81. But the 
strength of a chain is to be measured by its weakest 
part, which consisted in this case of the absence of 
any higher educational establishments for the general 
public. 

The Chain of Ulemas provided a perfect education 
for the legal profession and the Church, but there it 
stopped, and after members of those professions had 
attained the goal of their examinations, their minds 
were narrowed by their duties being confined to 
poring over the Koran and the works of the caliphs 
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for the purpose of expounding the law. The expenses 
of this system of education were met by the revenues 
of the Vacouf or Church property of the State, olTained 
by the appropriation of land for that purpose on the 
conquest of the country. 

In 1846 a divorce took place between the medresses 
and the mektehs. The former were left under the 
control of the Sheik-ul-Islam at the head of the Ulemas, 
and the latter were placed under the care of tlie State, 
and formed, after a time (1857), one of the ministerial 
departments of the empire. In 1869 an imperial iradeh 
promulgated an organic law of public instruction, which., 
in principle, divided the schools of the empire into two 
categories — 1. Public schools, which were placed exclu- 
sively under the control of the Government ; and, 
2. Private schools, which are inspected by Government, 
but are founded by, and are under the management of, 
private individuals or companies. Under this category 
came the old medresses. 

The details of the public schools and colleges, and 
their course of instruction, I transfer to Aj^pendix E. 

It will be seen that the educational institutions of 
Turkey are still far from complete ; but that the 
organisation is in theory most excellent. It is a 
herculean task, when the complicated nature and tlie 
jealousies and religious animosities of the population 
are considered, and some credit is due for the advance 
which has already been made. 

I have spoken in the chapter on Bulgaria of the 
great and successful endeavours made by that nation 
for advance in education, and great complaints are 
made because the Porte will not give Government 
grants to the Bulgarian schools ; but it answers that 
it has established general elementary schools all over 
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the empire, and that it cannot be at a further cost 
because the Bulgarians do not choose to avail them- 
selves of them. 

There is a certain amount of justice in this argu- 
ment ; at the same time, the religious prejudices of 
the Christians cannot be overlooked, and it is natural 
that in most cases they should dread sending their 
childien to Turkish schools, where they may be per- 
verted from the faith which their parents hold so dear. 
The difficulty might he met by a school capitation- 
rate, administered by a school board, composed of I'e- 
piesentatives of all nationalities, and in most cases 
separate schools could be established for each nation- 
ality ; in fact, practically this is partially the case with 
both G-reeks and Bulgarians, who each have their 
private schools ; the compulsory education is only ex- 
tended to the Musulman part of the population. 

The education of the medresses of the Ulema is 
excellent, but requires to be supplemented by instruction 
in modern languages ; it is still the exception to find 
Turkish officials who can speak any language but their 
own. 

The exclusive education of the Ulema, like all ex- 
clusive education for any profession, tends to narrow 
the mind, and produce professional prejudices. 

Our own universities in Great Britain are models of 
educational institutions, and we there find all professions 
represented, and each provided with that branch of 
study it wishes to follow. The social intercourse of 
men aiming at different spheres of action cannot but 
conduce to the general intelligence of the mass. The 
effect of this is even more marked upon the teachers 
than the taught, and the benefit to the former reacts 
upon the latter to great advantage. Our universities 
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are the source from which, spring all the best masters 
of the higher schools throughout the kingdom, and the 
social as well as the learned education they obtain from 
their alma mater has a marked effect upon the youth of 
the country who are afterwards placed under their 
charge. This advantage would he lost if wm had, like 
the Ulema, exclusive universities for law, &c. Our 
universities are a small world, and give, amongst other 
teachings, a knowledge of the world, or, in other words, 
of human nature, a very important element in the 
qualities necessary to govern. 

The abuses of Turkish government might be amelio- 
rated by the establishment of universities Ibr tlie 
education of any Ottoman subjects who could pass a 
qualifying entrance-examination; and if they were so 
organised as to afford a sound education in all those 
branches of learning which are connected with the 
public service, entrance to any government appointment 
might be made dependent upon the possession of a 
competitive degree at the university. This would give 
a fair chance to both Turks and Christians, and thereby 
faithfully carry out the law established by tlie .llatt- 
i-cherifs and Hatt-i-humayoun, and it would ensure a 
class of highly-educated Government officials, with a 
knowledge of the human nature they were appointed to 
govern. 

The funds for building and endowing these univer- 
sities could easily be provided by selling a part of the 
Yacouf lauds of the empire. 

Tins completes my review of the government and 
administration in Turkey ; and I think my reader will 
acknowledge that the Turks have not been either idle 
or deficient in organising an admirable framework of 
government, which, if it were honestly administered, 
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would soon raise tlie nation to its proper rank in 
Europe. 

We have now to go back and consider tbe greatest 
event in Ottoman bistory, namely, tbe celebrated siege, 
wbicb enabled tliem to destroy one of tbe greatest em- 
pires, and to occupy one of tbe most beautiful cities 
of tbe world. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE EALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIBE. 

Siege of Constantmople— Constantine Palfeologus and Mniiomet TT^Death of 
the Greek Emperor— A Monster Cannon— Fall of the Byzantine Empire. 

As tlie TurMsb. armies spread over Tlirace, tlie forces 
of the Byzantine Empire retreated nntil they were 
confined to the narrow limits of the capital which had 
hitherto resisted the fierce attacks of the Ottomans. 

It was reserved for Mahomet II. to put the finish- 
ing touch to the Turkish hold upon Europe. On the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus his grandfather had 
formerly huilt a powerful fortress, and Malioiiiet now 
determined to erect on the opposite and European side 
a more formidable castle, as a base of operations against 
the city. A thousand masons were commanded to 
assemble in the spring, on the spot called Asomaton, 
about five miles from the Greek metropolis. It was the 
erection of this fortress that brought about a remon- 
strance from Constantine XI., the Greek Emperor, and 
afterwards a declaration of war on the part of Mahomet. 

By a curious coincidence, Constantine gave his name 
to the capital of the Eoman Empire, and a Constantine 
reigned at the time of its fall. 

Closing himself within the narrow limits of the 
walls of his capital, Constantine Palseologus, surnanied 
Dragases, watched anxiously the building of the fortress 
at Asomaton by Mahomet II. “ The fortress rose with 
great rapidity, and was built in a triangular form, each 
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angle being flanked by a strong and massive tower, one 
on the declivity of the hill, two along the sea-shore. A 
thickness of twenty-two feet was assigned for the walls, 
thirty for the towers, and the whole building was 
covered with a solid platform of lead.”* 

While Mahomet in person superintended the erection 
of this fortress, Constantine, alarmed at the extensive 
preparations he saw making, did his utmost by flattery 
and by gifts to ward off the blow which he felt was 
impending, but when he saw that remonstrances and 
concessions were in vain, and that the die was cast,” 
he determined, like a brave soldier, that the Mahom- 
medans should not purchase their victory cheaply, and 
he cast down the gauntlet, with the following words, 
to the great Sultan : ‘‘ Since neither oaths, nor treaty, 
nor submission can secure peace, pursue your impious 
warfare. My trust is in Grod alone, and if it should 
please Him to modify your heart I shall rejoice in the 
happy change. If He delivers the city into your hands, 
I submit without a murmur to His holy will. But 
until the Judge of the Earth shall pronounce between 
us, it is my duty to live and die in the defence of my 
people.” 

Strange ! These were the words of Christians to 
Turks when the empire of the former trembled in the 
balance, and now, 325 years afterwards, in the year 
1876, the empire again trembles in the balance, and 
the words of Turks to Christian Eussia seem but the 
echo thrown back from the year 1452. 

Mahomet II. was an illustrious tyrant. He was an 
extraordinary man. He was one of those sledge- 
hammers of human nature which are sometimes met 
with, and which produce the feeling on the mind that 
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you are in tlie presence of stupendous force plijsical 
as well as mental — over'bearing and cruel, regardless of 
tKe feelings of others, which are crushed like twigs in 
his iron grasp, selfish and sensual, talented and clever, 
impervious to the true springs of noble action, yet 
emotional. A force which you feel, but it makes 
you shudder as you recognise in it the link between 
man and demon. 

Such was Mahomet II. He was an adept in the 
art of war, and was indefatigable in his preparations for 
the coming siege, but they were accompanied by a 
nervous excitement, which marked the extreme impor- 
tance of the occasion, and his recognition of the power 
of the Byzantine Empire, which was arrayed against 
him. 

Erequent were the consultations with his Grand 
Vizier, his generals and engineers ; and plans of the city, 
and the positions for all his batteries, were laid out with 
most scrupulous care. Everything was submitted to tlie 
criticism of his own eye, and nothing was to be left to 
chance. The recent introduction of cannon was to be 
the chief element in the siege, and a foundry was 
created at Adrianople to cast cannons which would 
throw a stone ball of 600 lbs. weight. 

All the aids of both ancient and modern warfare 
were enhsted for the siege, and men might be seen 
dragging huge cannon into position, whilst near them 
great wooden towers, on rollers, crept slowly to the 
front, to be finally filled with troops and placed against 
the ditch, there to discharge their living freight, by 
means of ladders thrown from the tower-top, across the 
ditch, to meet the wall. 

The smoke of modern cannon was to cloak the 
instruments of ancient warfare. Not only was gun- 
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powder to propel the missiles, but great engines for 
hurling stones, and hattering-rams to heat down the 
walls, were ^ all moving to their carefully-appointed 
places. Various are the accounts which are given of 
the formidable army of Turks, which, under their fierce 
Sultan, was to aid this grim machinery in its work of 
death, but Gibbon arrives at 258,000 as the total 
Ottoman force, of which 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 
infantry were regular troops, and the remainder auxi- 
liaries. 

A-dcled to these was a naval force of 320 vessels, but 
with the exception of 18 ships of war the remainder 
were small craft, used mostly for transport. 

Constantinople was defended on one side by the 
Golden Horn, on the other by the sea, and the third 
side of the triangle had, and has, a great wall six miles 
long, with high flanking towers at very short intervals. 
Opposite and parallel to this wall Mahomet cut a ditch 
to cover his attack. Fourteen batteries were distributed 
opposite the most feeble parts of the walls. The 
principal point of attack was to be the great central 
gate of St. Eomanus. Archers were to shower their 
arrows wherever the besieged should show themselves, 
and miners were brought from Servia for subterraneous 
works, nothing was forgotten, and all the art and 
strength of the Ottoman monarch was concentrated 
upon the effort. 

On the Christian side preparations for defence were 
not wanting, but there was an absence of unity of 
action. An empire does not fall without a cause, and 
the intrigues, the dissensions, and the jealousies which 
had driven the Greeks out of Thrace, and hemmed them 
into their fortified triangle, now shone out in all their 
force, and, like a wiU-o’-the-wisp, lured the empire to 
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its final destmction. Conscious of liis weakness, occa- 
sioned by the intrigues of bis subjects, Constantine, 
eager to gain tbe aid of any reinforcement, pi’ofessed at 
the last moment tbe spiritual obedience of tbe Greek to 
tbe Eoman Oburcb, but tbe false concession only pro- 
duced bitterness and disappointment, and tbe rancour 
excited against tbe Genoese forces was almost ecpial to 
tbe hatred of tbe Turk. 

It was a forlorn hope of policy wbicli fell back 
shattered and defeated, for, instead of reinforcements 
from without, it only produced fresh dissensions witliin. 

Tbe total number of inhabitants, including men, 
women, and children, did not exceed 100,000 persons, 
and of these all that could be counted upon for the 
defence of tbe capital was 5,000 men, but to them were 
added a brave but small force of Latin volunteers, under 
tbe able leadership of John Giustiniani, a Genoese. 

Tbe imminence of the danger at last roused tlie 
population to a sense of their critical position, and tlie 
unremitting exertions and ardour of tbe Emperor Con- 
stantine transmitted itself to tbe troops. Constantine 
distributed bis small forces along tbe forts, and himself 
took tbe command of tbe outer wall. He exhorted bis 
men and officers to emulate each other in tbe defence of 
all they held dear, and encouraged tbe timid with hopes 
of success and promises of reward. Such were bis 
exertions at tbe last, that he inspired an enthusiasm 
which be would fain have felt himself, for in bis own 
heart be knew that be must fight and die. 

A strong chain was thrown across tbe Golden Horn, 
and all tbe ships which arrived at tbe port were de- 
tained for tbe service of tbe besieged. Of wuir-sbips be 
could count but fourteen. 

Tbe Turkish preparations were at last complete, tlie 
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troops were in position, tlie batteries fixed, tbe soldiers 
were reminded of the glories of their ancestors, and 
prayers were offered to Heaven for success, and on the 
morning of the 6th of April, 1453, the signal was given, 
and the Ottoman cannon thundered at the gates of 
Christendom. 

At first the Grreeks, in their ardour for the fight, 
rushed down the ditch to meet the foe in the open 
field, but soon fell back before the advancing hosts. 
The battle raged fiercely along the line, but night 
came, and no impression was made upon the gallant 
defenders. 

Day after day was the fight renewed, but morning 
came and showed the city still confident and strong. 
At last food was getting scarce, and the horrors of a 
siege were sorely felt ; but soon the spirits of the Greeks 
were raised, as away on the Sea of Marmora they espied 
five great ships well laden with supplies, and which, by 
their colours flying, told that they were friends of those 
in need. Onward they flew before the breeze, but what 
a sight now met them as they neared the port ! Three 
hundred Turkish ships were drawn across the straits, 
each filled with troops, and eager for the fight. The 
famished Christians, from the lofty towers, watched 
eagerly the approaching succour, and the hungry wish 
was father to the thought, that the coming fight might 
win a kindly smile from fortune. 

The news flew quickly througli the Turkish ranks 
that a naval combat was on foot, and soon the waters 
of the Bosphorus seemed to break upon a beach of 
turbaned heads — one bare spot there was, as it were a 
bay, and in it the waves beat, as against a rock, upon 
the charger of the Sultan, who, riding breast high into 
the sea, came down to watch the unequal fight, not 
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doubting but tbat these rasb sailor Franks would soon 
be punished for their insolence. 

But there were brave hearts in those five gallant 
ships, full willing to meet the outnumbering enemj. 
Graily they careened before the swelling breeze, their 
white sails whitening in the sun, and steering straight 
upon the Turkish line, bore down upon the foe. Truly 
it was a gallant sight, as all must feel, who, having 
witnessed the beauties of the Bosphorus, can picture tlie 
struggling ships, urged on by cries and yells from the 
armed contending hosts. Suddenly from the Cliristian 
ranks there burst a joyous shout as the Ttirkisli sliips 
first wavered and then fled. But above all shouts there 
rose the bitter taunt of the fierce Sultan, as, mad with 
rage, he, with threatening gestures, called on his naval 
captains to make good the fight. But the rent was 
made, and like chips of straw before the nisliing wind, 
the Turkish craft were swept aside, and amidst ten 
thousand Christian cheers, the succouring sliips sailed 
in victorious to the Golden Horn. Ifiien mtiny a. 
mother’s heart was joyous as she closely clasped lier 
half-famished child ! 

The days wore on, and fight succeeded fight, but 
still the Christian front was bold, and the Turkish liosts 
were bafiled. 

Then the warlike genius of the Sultan came to Ids 
aid, and pointed out the weak spot in the armour of Ids 
adversaries. Could he but place his ships within the 
Golden Horn, the enemy’s weakest point lay open to 
attack. But how to reach it? The chain across tlie 
mouth could not be broken, and all else was land. Ho 
matter, it must be done, and done that very niglit. 
The small craft were beached, the strongest men told off 
for each, and under the shadow of the night, for ten 
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miles on a road of planlvS, OTer hill and over dale, in 
perfect silence, fourscore heavy craft were dragged and 
launched upon the Golden Horn. 

The dawn brought a bitter surjnise to the still 
gallant Greeks. And now Mahomet gathered his engi- 
neers, and the heavy cannon were seen moving to the 
water’s edge, where rafts were ready to receive them and 
form a floating battery. Such wms the .size of these 
monster guns, that seven shots a day was all they could 
be made to fire. Fifty-three w-eary days and nights 
had now passed, and hunger had so told uiion the 
courage of the Greeks, that at sight of these floating 
batteries and preparations of the Turks they grew .4ick 
at heart, and they now clamoured to the emperor to 
deliver up the city. But sternly the Christian king 
refused, and bid them to their posts to fight, and, if 
needs be, to die. 

It was on the 29th of May that Mahomet saw his 
works complete ; and all ivas ready for tlie final rusli of 
Islamism on Christendom. 

The great Byzantine Empire, once foremost in the 
powers of the world, had shrunk within the narrow space 
before him, and he was now read}^ to crush it in his 
grasp. 

Yarin (to-morrow) Inshallah, the Christian dog, 
shall die ! 

Amidst the Turkish ranks the Sheiks and Imaums 
(ministers of religion) suggested hopes of Paradise to 
brave soldiers who might to-morrow meet a glorious 
death, and to those who might survive, freely promised 
rewards and honours. Then, as the sun sunk slowly 
in the west, 200,000 Moslems bowed down their heads 
to Mother Earth in one united prayer. All day the 
cannon had thundered against the opposing walls, and 
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near tlie great gate of Saint Eomanus a yawning breacli 
was seen. Constantine knew tkat the storm was soon 
to burst, but mean jealousies were rife among the 
Christian ranks. The gallant Giiistiniani, like a true 
soldier, did his duty, and placed the brave Latins here 
and there, where points seemed weakest. The emperor 
was everywhere exhorting to brave deeds, and enthusiasm 
seemed to follow in his path. When all were placed, and 
orders given, then with some few chosen knights he retired 
to the great Church of St. Sophia. He knew that his 
hour was at hand. He slowly entered the grand and 
sacred edifice, and there, uncovered, the last Byzantine 
Emperor, surrounded by his knights, stood before 
the cross. To-morrow the Empire would pass away 
with him! His tears fell thickly at the thought, 
and he knelt before the cross and prayed that he 
might die as became a Christian knight; then, for 
the last time, he partook of the sacred emblems of his 
Saviour, and, turning to those around, he said : “I 
pray forgiveness if I have injured any one in tb.oi:igb,t 
or deed.” 

Then, striding to the portal of the church, wJiere 
stood his impatient steed, he placed his helmet on 
his head, and, mounting into the saddle, the liuml)le 
Christian penitent rode off as warrior Christian king, 
to battle and to die 1 

The sun had set, the evening past, and night fell on 
the attendant hosts. Christian knights, as they lay under 
the starry canopy of heaven, cast off the sterner half of 
man, and let their softer nature free, and loving thouglits 
of mothers, sisters, wives, went winging through the air 
to meet in last embrace. And now the solemn calm 
before the coming storm drew near, and all was hushed 
and still. Constantine did not sleep, but from a lofty 
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tower watclied in tlie stillness of tlie nigM over the 
Moslem host. At length, as dawn drew near, his quick 
soldier’s ear caught the measured tread of Moslems 
marching bravely to their posts, and many to their 
graves, and he warned the Christians to their battlements. 
Soon the stars grew pale, and the minutes of many a 
gallant life were ebbing fast away. Then suddenly, like 
a thunder-clap, burst out the stirring roar of war. The 
shouts of men, the clang of arms, the cannons’ roar, the 
horses’ neigh, the loud commands, all mingled in one 
exciting din as the Moslems rushed into the breach ; by 
sea, by land, along the whole line the fierce attack was 
made. Wave after wave of troops went forward to 
perish in the ditch, which was soon filled up and 
bridged by the bodies of the dead and dying. Wherever 
the Greeks grew faint there appeared the noble Christian 
king, and where the king was, there the Greeks grew 
brave, for he was ever foremost in the fight. 

Two hours passed of bloodshed, and still the Greeks 
and Latins bravely held their ground; the Moslems 
paused, and victory seemed about to touch the hand of 
Christendom. 

Then, from behind the smoke and dust, and swelling 
above the din of war, there came the sound of martial 
music — drums, fifes, and attaballs — growing louder, 
louder as it neared the great gate of St. E-omanus. 

And from out the smoke there rode the Padichah, 
the fierce Seljukian Sultan, with royal iron mace in 
hand, and behind him, with calm and measured tread, 
there came 10,000 chosen Janizaries, and made straight 
for the great breach. 

Onward they came, and then, with one wild shout, 
“ Allahu Akbar,” they rushed into the breach. Amidst 
the dust and smoke might be seen the Christian king 
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tKe foremost in the fight, hnt no longer by his side 
stood Giustinianij who, sorely wounded, had retired 
from the fight. 

Fierce was the struggle and furiously raged the 
fight. Here Turk grappled Christian in the death- 
struggle, and shouts and groans and loud commands 
rose upon the air. But still the Christians held tlieir 
ground. Presently there came a sound, at first in front, 
then swelling louder, like a rushing gale from right 
to left, from front to rear, “Allahu Akbar, Allahu 
Akbar'' rent the air. Constantine heard, and knew 
that all was lost ; then turning to those around, '' Can 
no man here be found to take away my life ? ” he 
mournfully exclaimed, but none stepped forth to fell the 
noble tree. It is enough, 0 Lord, now take away my 
life,’’ and he plunged into the fight ; and fought until 
some unknown hand struck him to the heart, and as he 
sank amongst the heap of slain, another name was added 
to the obituary of heroes, and the crescent rose over the 
waters of the Bosphorus, and cast a shadow over tlie 
fairest land in Europe. Thus fell tlie Byzantine 
Empire, and well might the emperor and liis knights 
have said — 

“ Go, stranger, and in Lacedainon tell 
That here obedient to her laws wo fell.” 

I pass over the miserable scenes of the sacking and 
pillage of the city, which now hecaiiie the seat of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Snltan proceeded straight to tlie 
church of St. Sophia, and alighting, entered, surrounded 
hy his viziers, his pachas, and his guards, and ordered 
one of the Imaums who accompanied him to summon 
the faithful and all true believers to prayer, and he 
then himself mounted the high altar, and the Moslem 
prayer went up to heaven from the same temple that 
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liad liut j^esterclay lieard tlie Okristian prayer for 
victory. The body of the emperor was sought, and 
the head cut off and exhibited for a time between 
the feet of the bronze horse of the equestrian statue 
of Justinian, in the place called the Augustan. It 
was subsequently embalmed and sent round the chief 
cities of Asia. 

I think that all Christians may feel proud of the 
hero who represented their faith at the fail of the 
Byzantine Empire. 



CHAPTEB X 

MODERN TDRKISH HISTORY. 

Eifect of the Introduction, of Artillery on. the Numerical Strength of Annies — 
Turldsh Anarchy — The Divan — ^Ahdul Medjid — Treaty of Paris — Turkish 
Loan — Insurrection in Servia— Historical Evidence of Russian Intrigue — 
DilSculties of Reform. 

The introduction of artillery into warfare, wliicli toolc 
place during the reign of Mahomet II., marks a great 
change in the mode of distrihuting the population of the 
world, for we now take leave of those great waves of 
conquest which, guided by the military genius of an 
Alaric or an Attila, a Grenghis Khan or a Timour, 
rolled over the earth from east to west, and formed 
new races in their track. 

Hitherto the conquering hosts had consisted of only 
two arms, cavalry and infantry. Their commissariat 
was worked hy pack animals, and the huge army could 
move with rapidity over mountain and plain, through 
forests and marsh, and hy changing their position daily 
like a swarm of locusts, they found sustenance for man 
and beast. But now the wheeled carriages of artillery 
were stopped hy a trifling stream or marsh ; the guns 
could not be deserted, roads bad to be made, tlie armies 
were delayed, tbe difiiculties of feeding tbem became 
multiplied, and the swarming of human beings over an 
immense area has been checked, until the land shall 
become covered by a network of easy roads of commu- 
nication. It may be laid down as a military axiom, 
tliat the numerical strength of national armies will 
increase directly as the facilities of coiniiiunication. 

The conquest and occupation of Constantinople by 
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the Turks marked a new era in their history. They 
were now in possession of a capital, and had to change 
their nomad into a sedentary nature. 

Hitherto the successors to the throne had keen 
educated in the battle-field, or’ as governors of provinces, 
and their contact with the world and experience of men 
was an excellent training for the despotic power which 
was afterwards to be placed in their hands. The real 
progress of a nation ruled by a despotic power strictly 
administered, must vary with the character and ability 
of the despot, and the degrees of justice, morality, 
learning, industry, war, and vice will be marked upon 
a scale which has been graduated by the disposition 
and aspirations of the reigning monarch. How 
much, therefore, must depend upon his education and 
associates ! 

But we presently find that either through jealousy 
or fear, instead of the training of the campaign, or 
government of provinces, the young minds of the heirs 
to the Ottoman throne are incubated within the shell 
of the seraglio, to be afterwards hatched as despotic 
monarchs over a vast multitude of human beings, of 
various creeds, races, and rival interests. The conse- 
quence is, that no sooner does an inexperienced Sultan 
ascend the throne than he is subjected to the family in- 
fluence of uneducated females, he is fastened upon by a 
host of corrupting parasites, and unless he is a man 
of extraordinary natural character, the government is 
directed by avarice, injustice, and venality. 

The result is conspicuous as we tmm over the pages 
of Ottoman history. After the possession of Constan- 
tinople we find the Sultans, and consequently the nation, 
gradually becoming more apathetic and corrupt. 

The old energy of the race, whilst yet it lingered. 
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puslied Up to tlie walls of Vienna, but it was only the 
expiring flicker of conquest, and the future shews the 
empire gradually dwindling away. As the Sultans 
became apathetic by debauchery, the military despotism 
of the Janizaries dominated the will of the sovereign , 
and deluged the country with their arrogance and savage 
cruelty. The reins of government practically passed 
into their hands, and presented the anomaly of a 
despotic monarchy ruled by a military despotism. 
Sultans were deposed and murdered by this savage 
soldiery almost as soon as they had ascended the throne, 
and it is curious to observe how, with the iiower in their 
own hands, the Janizaries still respected the family of 
Othman, and replaced monarch after monarch with his 
heirs. There seemed no thought of a republic, and no 
individual ambition to ascend the throne. The high- 
minded family of Kiupruli in vain attempted to right 
the ship, but the storm of avarice and lust was too 
strong, and they fell before it, not, however, without 
leaving their mark for good upon the nation. Turkish 
anarchy soon attracted Eussian cupidity, and from the 
reign of Peter the Great commenced that system of 
organised intrigue which is slowly, but surely, bringing 
Turkey to ruin. 

Periodical wars between the two countries, w’-itnessed 
periodical dismemberment of Turkish territory, for the 
aggrandisement of that of Eussia ; and the intervals of 
peace have been occupied by the subtle energy of secret 
societies, placing every possible obstruction in the path 
of Turkish progress, by agitating and compelling her 
subjects into rebellion. 

The era of Turkish anarchy commenced after the 
occupation of Constantinople, and lasted until the reign 
of Mahmoud II., a.b. 1808. 
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Tills remarkable monarcli saw tliat if Turkey was 
to exist as a European nation ker government must be 
moulded upon a European model, and although his 
country was distracted by rebellion and weakened by 
wars with Eussia, he boldly, and with all the energy of 
his ancient race, set about the work of reform. He 
knew that any step in the direction of good government 
was impossible so long as the Janizaries existed, and he 
therefore expunged them from the face of the earth. 
Although their number amounted to forty thousand, the 
severity of this stern retribution can hardly be called cruel, 
when the horrible deeds of the Janizaries are considered. 
It was but the execution of forty thousand murderers. 

The road was now partially cleared for reforjn, and 
among the beneficial measures that were passed by 
Sultan Mahmoud may be enumerated the following : — 

The closing of the Courts of Confiscations, by which 
the property of all persons banished or condemned 
to death had previously reverted to the Crowm. This 
had given rise to much government oppression, and its 
removal was a great boon to both the Christian and 
Musulman population. 

The power of life and death was taken away from 
the governing pachas, and for the future capital punish- 
ment was not to he inflicted otherwise than by the 
sentence of an authorised court of law, with the right 
of appeal through the higher courts, until the appeal 
terminated with the Sultan himself. 

The administration of the ‘‘ Yacoufs,” or Church 
lands, wms revised, and the revenues therefrom placed 
under the control of the State, but the conscience of the 
government was not so sensitive on this point as to 
prevent the application of the revenue of the Church 
lands to the general purposes of the State. 

N 
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The Tiniars and Ziamets had formerly been iiisti- 
inted as military fiefs, for the purpose of furnishing an 
effective military force at the call of the State, but they 
had, from neglect and corruption, long ceased to act for 
any effective purpose ; they were, therefore, attached to 
the public domains, which added to the resources of the 
State, and put an end to a host of corruptions. 

A still more important reform wus the suppression 
of the Derey Beys, or hereditary local chiefs, who had 
power to nominate their successors in default of male 
heirs. These Beys had made themselves petty princes 
in most of the provinces of the empire, and their 
arrogance and exactions had become intolerable. Some 
of these independent chiefs could muster as many as 
40,000 troops, but by the steady and firm perseverance of 
Sultan Mahmoud, these insubordinate feudatories were 
suppressed. 

By a firman in 1834, the vexatious charges usually 
made by public functionaries, when travelling, upon 
the inhabitants of the country were forbidden, and all 
collections of money, exce|)t at the two half-yearly 
periods, were abolished. In this firman Sultan Mah- 
moud said, “No one is ignorant that I am bound to 
.afford support to all my subjects against vexatious 
proceedings, to endeavour unceasingly to lighten instead 
of increasing their burdens, and to insure their peace 
and tranquillity, therefore those acts of oppression are 
at once contrary to the will of God and to my imperial 
orders.” 

The Sultan set the example of attending the l)irau, 
and personally superintending the government of the 
country. 

But it was not only the reforms which were passed 
* Creasy. 
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and made law wliicli signalised his reign, but those 
which were studied, partially organised, and afterwards 
completed by his successor, Abdul Medjid, who was only 
sixteen years of age when he came to the throne. At 
the suggestion of the Divan he at once pushed forward 
the reforms commenced by his father, and the famous 
Tanzimat for equalit37- of rights between Christians and 
Musulrnans was commenced. 

The Hatt-i-humayoun, read at Grulkhan^h, near 
Constantinople, in presence of the Sultan, announced 
the termination of arbitrary exactions in the collection of 
taxes, equality of taxation in proportion to fortune, and 
of liability to the military service, publicity of criminal 
justice, and the termination of the confiscation of heirs 
for the crimes of their predecessors. 

This Hatt-i-humayonn of the 3rd of ISTov ember, 
1839, was considered of such sacred importance, that 
the text of it was deposited in the same hall as the 
sacred standard of the prophet. 

A further ordinance was issued, declaring free the 
profession of a baker, and the monopoly of the purchase 
of bread by the Zahire-Naziri, or surveyor-general of 
provisions', was also abolished, and from that moment 
all the abuses which had existed in that department 
disappeared. The bakers made their purchases where- 
ever they chose, and the supply was abundant. 

Education was not neglected, and academies were 
established in Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonica, 
Smyrna, Brousa, Bagdad, and Trebizond, where lite- 
rature and the sciences were to be taught on the 
European method, and military and naval schools were 
instituted. 

It was impossible that a sudden reformation could 
be forced upon the people without meeting with a 
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strong opposition, especially where religious fimaticism 
formed a disturbing element; but it is due to the 
Turkish Government to state that they met it with as 
much firmness as was possible, considering that the 
country was distracted by war and rebellion. 

The close of the Crimean War and the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856 seemed to mark a new era in the life of 
Turkey. Her efforts at reforms which were to fit her 
to become a member of the European family, had been 
going on since the commencement of the century ; but 
they had been continually interrupted by rebellions 
fomented by her enemy Eussia, and periodical wars with 
that power, each of which left Turkey in a weaker state 
than before. Her great enemy now lay prostrate before 
her, and, supported by the Treaty of Paris, it seemed as 
though such a clear road was open to reform and good 
government, that the most sanguine hopes of improve- 
ment might be realised. But this very success was a 
principal cause of the decadence of Turkey, because it 
had exhausted her resources, and her revenue would no 
longer meet her heavy expenditure. She aimed at being 
one of the Eurojiean families, and therefore adopted 
their customs, and began to borrow. 

In 1854 she contracted a loan of £3,000,000, in 
1855 one of £5,000,000, and finding the sensation a 
pleasant one, she kept repeating it, with Europe as 
the money-lender, until the year 1874. The ease of 
obtaining money by foreign loans, and the freedom from 
the obligation of publishing accounts of their expendi- 
ture, practically gave the Sultan an unlimited command 
of money for the Civil List. 

Slowly, but sm’ely, this corrupted the head, and the 
coiTuption of the body of the State soon followed. The 
most wanton and unbridled extravagance reigned at the 
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palace, and desire was born from gratification until the 
inevitable crisis arrived, and no more money was forth- 
coming. But the corruption produced by the foreign 
loans found its way into eveiy artery of the State, and 
poisoned the very existence of the country. 

The attractions of the bourse were so great, and the 
interest on loans so large, that merchants gave up trade 
and became stock-jobbers. Grambling on the stock 
exchange became so fascinating, that money which 
should have been employed in developing the country 
was invested in the stocks, which, by fluctuations, 
ruined many a man, and passed his fortune into foreign 
hands. Trade languished, and speculation flourished. 
As it is to a private individual, so it is to a nation ; the 
borrowing of money at exorbitant interest is certain 
ruin. The prosperity of Turkey is dependent upon the 
character of her Sultan. He need not be a genius, 
because he can find clever minds to advise him, but he 
must be honest if the country is to prosper. Eapid 
reform and general corruption are so antagonistic that 
their combined presence must inevitably create con- 
fusion; and this was the legacy left to Turkey at 
the death of the Crimean War and the birth of foreign 
loans. But the promulgation of reforms still went on, 
and the famous Hatt-i-cherif of 1856 appeared as a 
pendant to the Hatt-i-humayoim of Gulkhanek of 
1839. Eeligious toleration, equality of Christians and 
Mahommedans, and their social intercourse in education, 
the correction of all abuses, the formation of roads and 
canals, all were to be carried out in one sweep, like a 
change of scene at the plaj’^ — and, as might be expected, 
the play became a burlesque. Hitherto Turkey had 
been honest in her intentions of reform, and the reigns 
of Sultan Mahmoud, and the early part of that of Abdul 
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Medjid, liad only been faulty in attempting too much ; 
but the effort had been persevering and staunch. 

But now new loans could only be obtained by 
promises which it was impossible to fulfil ; and the 
promises were made, repeated, and added to, without 
any intention of carrying them out. Some idea may 
be formed of what became of the loans when, as early as 
1858, the debt incurred on the Civil List in /m* 
sicc months amounted to the sum of £3,000,000 sterling. 
It was only natural that a discontented population 
should be the result; and we shortly find signs of 
rebellion springing up in almost every paid of the 
country. Increased liabilities begat increased taxation, 
which begat discontent, which begat rebellion. The 
Mahommedans attributed their hardships to the intro- 
duction of Christian customs, the Christians to the 
misgovernment of their Mahommedan rulers, and thus 
fanaticism grew and flourished. 

But it must be remembered that all this time Eussia 
Avas not an idle spectator of the troubles of Turkey. 
Her agents were everywhere, and ready to excite fana- 
ticism where it slumbered, and foment rebellion where 
the ground appeared favourable. I do not constantly 
return to these charges against Eussia from any fanatical 
hatred of that country, but simply from indignation at 
the underhand and unmanly acts which the history of 
modern times proves her to have committed. Tliere 
has never been a rebellion in Turkey in modern times 
without the presence of Eussian agents. In a mixed 
population, such as that of Turkey, it is impossible to 
prevent rival interests, and where they exist, it is not 
difiicult to foment them into rebellion. This is the 
process ivhich has been going on for the last century, 
and it is hard for her to kick against the pricks. It 
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is CTistomaiy in Europe to look upon all insurrectious of 
Turkish. Christians as the bursting of the flood-gates of 
pent-up fury, produced by the tyranny of their Mahom- 
nieclan rulers. But there is another side to the ques- 
tion. What, for instance, says Consul Longworth— 
whose judgment no one can doubt — -of the Greek 
rebellion in Crete in 1858? ‘‘I have stated that the 

Pacha behaved with extraordinary liberality towards the 
orthodox Greeks. This was undoubtedly the case, yet 
he has latterly been accused of persecuting them. The 
truth was that he began by humouring them too much, 
and this made them unreasonable. Church building, 
on which there were former restrictions, is now a 
sort of mania with them, and in this way they were 
indulged to the utmost extent. They were allowed 
churches in any number, of all sizes, and in all places. 
They were, even when they would not pay for this 
extravagance, gratified at his expense; he gave them 
both ground and money. 

“ Then, agreeably to the Hatt-i-liuinayoun, Turks 
were permitted to turn Christians, and (what did not 
please them quite so much) Christians Turks. Even 
whole communities, who, to escape persecution, had 
formerly professed Islamism, were allowed openly to em- 
brace Christianity, but still they were not satisfied. These 
people, who were always talking of Turkish fanaticism, 
now sought to trample on it with a still fiercer fanaticism 
of their own. Not content with fair proselytism they 
resorted to the most scandalous means of making converts. 

“ Turkish girls were seduced from their families ; 
plans of abduction were deliberately formed, and even 
a society of young men (among whom were some Ionian 
subjects^’ whose names have been mentioned to me) got 
* It must be borne in mind tbat Russia was working through. Greece. 
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lip for the express purpose of carrying off these girls 
from their villages. Two of these cases occurring at a 
short interval caused great scandal and excitement, and 
Yely Pacha deemed it time to put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings. Acting, however, as usual, upon impulse, the 

steps he took were hasty and inconsiderate 

Another still more remarkable feature of the business is 
that after the Greeks had everywhere risen, and the 
Turks had begun to commit excesses, destroying their 
olive-trees and vineyards, the former still continued to 
stand on the defensive, and apparently waitiny for the 
interference or co-operation of other parties ; certainly it 
was not the bearing of a people who had been goaded to 
rebellion by the intolerable oppression of their rulers.” 

A rising in Servia was shortly added to the other 
troubles with which the Porte was distracted, and it 
seemed as though mines of insurrection were sprung by 
some unknown hand. In a letter from Sir Henry 
Bulwer, our ambassador at Constantinople in 1860 , to 
Lord J. Eussell, he says : “ It aiipears evident that a 
plan of agitation for exciting the animosity of the rival 
creeds and races the one against the other is now beino’ 
actively carried out in Turkey.” "" 

The effect of this may be inferred from a passage 
Irom another of his letters in the same year : “ The 
work, nevertheless, which this Government (Turkey) 
had^ upon its hands was by no means easy of execution 
lor insuiTection amongst the Rayah population was not 
more to be feared than the rising among the dissatisfied 
Musulmans; and, indeed, a plot which was detected in 
the summer of last year, and at the head of which was 
a general of some distinction, bore evidence to the fact 
that If the dominant party or the Porte has not been 
able to do all that might justly satisfy the Rayah 
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demands, it lias done enougli to provolte a large 
portion of tlie Eayalis’ ancient masters — a consideration 
wliicli slionld not, most decidedly, clieck all reasonable 
efforts towards progress in tlie same direction, but 
which should put some limit upon rash counsels and 
extravagant expectations/’ 

That the Porte was earnest and successful in reform 
may he inferred from another passage from a letter from 
Sir Henry Bulwer in this year : “ Great changes for 
the better have of late jmars taken place in this counti’y. 
These changes are as rapid and as general as could, 
under the circumstances, and within the time which 
has elapsed since their commencement, have taken 
place. But they leave an immense space of reform 
yet to be traversed. The position of the Christian 
population is considerably improved, and may be yet, 
by a few simple and not very difficult measures, much 
advanced. But I fear any extensive change must be 
gradual in its progress, and as it has always to be 
remembered that the Musulman class is, generally 
speaking, the upper and proprietary class, so we are 
not to consider all the oppression which takes place in 
the provinces as oppression against the Christians, but 
often as oppression against the lower class of the popu- 
lation, both Musulman and Christian.” 

Again, Whether the Turks have done a great deal 
or very little depends upon the point of view from whicli 
we look at the subject. If we compare Turkey as she 
is witli what she was twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
the change is marvellous. 

“ Men wlio lived at the former period tell me every 
day that they can hardly credit the state of things they 
see now, when they remember what existed in the days 
of their youtli.” 
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Lord Palmerston, in 1856, said tliat '“In tlie last 
tliirty years Turkey has made greater progress than any 
nation in Europe.” It must, however, be confessed that 
there was a very large field for reform, but still the 
extent of the abuses should claim a proportionate 
amount ot credit for their suppression, since the diffi- 
culties of reform lie in a direct ratio to the extent of 
abuses. 

Some idea of the difficulties under which the Porte 
was labouring at this period may be derived from 
another remark of Sir Henry Pulwer’s : The Musul- 
mans in the provinces, indeed, when of the inferior 
classes, sufi’er perhaps even still more than the Chris- 
tians from the effects ot the bad government that 
maintains there, for the latter are usually in some 
degree protected by the foreign authorities, whereas the 
latter have no protector. The persecutions of the 
diffeient sects of Christians, moreover, are not unfre- 
quently caused by their several animosities, and tlie 
maimer m which the one excites the local authorities 
against the other. Protestants, Catholics, Greeks, are 
usually involved in rival quarrels, and the Turk, who 
receives their several complaints, is urged to espouse the 
cause of the one or the other by the momentary in- 
fluence of the oousulor consul-general who is mok in 
vogue.” 

The foregoing remarks apply with especial force to 
the religious combat which took place between the 
Greek and Bulgarian Churches ; and a great part of the 
persecution to which the Bulgarians have been subjected 
has emanated, not from the Mahommedan rulers, but 
from the Gfreek Cbristiaiis. 

Negotiations were carried on in 1800 between the 
lorte and the foreign representatives for the extension 
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and revision of tlie Treaty of Commerce of 1838, and 
the following remarks give a general idea of the system 
of trade in the country : — “ In former times trade was 
carried on in a perfectly different manner from at 
present, and foreigners occupied in this country a per- 
fectly different position. A few merchants settled in 
the principal ports received goods in the wholesale, and 
either sold them to some native merchant, who resold 
them in detail, or sent some agent with them through 
the country who sold or hawked them. 

“ As to the trades and professions, they were in the 
hands of Turkish corporations, and the foreigner could 
not enter into them, nor did he compete in detail trade 
with the native. The consequence of this was that 
goods might he taxed at any price after their entry, and 
the internal traffic of the country was not open to 
foreigners. The treaty of 1838 made a general change 
in these particulars. No further charge was to he 
placed on goods than the general import and export 
dues, and British subjects w^ere to be placed on the 
same footing as native ones with respect to trade and 
traffic in the interior. The natural consequences have 
followed, corporations have disappeared, or nearly so, 
foreigners everywhere exercise retail trade, and the 
goods which have paid the import duty are never 
charged with any other.” Sir Henry Bulwer held 
“ that, both for the sake of the Turks and for our sake, 
we should still follow out without chicane on one side 
or allowing chicane on the other, the system we had in 
1838 in view,” and in this view lie was joined by the 
representatives of Austria, Trance, Spain, the United 
States, and Sardinia, but the minister of Eussia, and at 
first the minister of Prussia, took opposite opinions. 

Our ambassador then says, “ As to Eussia, it is clear 
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that if she could establish the principle that Eiissiaiis 
are to haA^e all the privileges of Turkish subjects, and 
pay none of the imposts, she has only to encourage 
still further the system of adopting Turkish subjects 
as Enssians, and every TurJdsh subject would have the 
strongest interest to become a Birnian one. 

“It is, moreover, clear that if the hands of the Turks 
are thus fettered, and the possibility of their systema- 
tising their finances, or obtaining a revenue prevented, 
all chance as to their re-organisation is over, and I cannot 
help thinking it was the intention of the Eussian 
minister to make a bold dash at this on the present 
opportunity, and that without the fair and full dis- 
cussion we had together, he might have succeeded. The 
language of Ali Pacha was admirable throughout, fair, 
firm, and conciliatory.” The fanatical spirit of the 
Turks Avas not calmed at this period by the appearance 
of numerous Turkish soldiers without their ears and 
noses, AAdio had been victims to Montenegrin barbarity. 

If there is one man in Turkey Avhose opinion is 
A^aluable and to be depended upon, it is that of Consul- 
Greneral Longworth, for he possesses the rare advantage 
of a long residence in the country, and great ability, and 
yet he is not a partisan. I therefore give my reader the 
benefit of his Anry interesting account of an interview 
with the Gfrand Yizier of Turkey at Widdin in 1860 : — 
Gonsut-Gemral Longworth to Sir H. Buhoei'. 

(Extract.) Belgrade, July 14, 1860. 

I have found means of communicating with the Grand Vizier 
at Widdin ; and, while eliciting from him such facts and opinioirs as 
he was disposed to impart with respect to the results of his inquiry, 
and offering, in return, such suggestions as were dictated by my 
knowledge and observation of the places he has still to visit, I have 
been particularly"careful to avoid all semblance of undue interference 
with his proceedings. 
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The candour and unreserve with which his Highness entered into 
these subjects I, in some measure, attribute to our iirtimacy at a 
former period, though many years had elapsed since our last 
meeting. 

With reference to his mission, which had been already fulfilled in 
the Bulgarian Pashalics of Varna, Shumla, Butschuk, and Widdin, 
he assured me he had met with nothing to warrant the charge of 
religious persecution. Not a single case of oppression experienced 
by Christians at the hands of Turks had been brought to his 
cognisance. His satisfaction at this result was, in some measure, 
ti’oubled by the annoyance _ he felt at having been sent on an en-and 
so futile to the provinces, at a time when he might have been 
profitably employed in the capital. 

At Widdin, however, a petition had been pi’esented to him 
subscribed with 300 signatures, and containing vague charges 
against the local authorities. This document he did not hesitate 
to characterise as spurious. Cases of outrage and cruelty, and of 
forced conversion to Islamism, could with no colour of pi*obability 
be sustained in Bulgaria, nor could any amount of subornation and 
suggestion enlist witnesses in support of them on the spot. 

The rest of the grievances enumerated coxrld scarcely be viewed 
as serious. 

1st. With reference to the refusal of the local authorities to allow 
the Christians to put up a church-bell, it may be remarked that this 
use of bells in the East has always been considered as tantamount to 
a recognition of Christianity being the established worship of the 
place. In some towns, therefore, inhabited almost exclusively by 
Christians, this concession has been made by the Government. But 
at Widdin, where more than three-fourths of the inhabitants are 
Turks, it would have involved an insult to their prejudices and 
a dangerous experiment on their forbearance. At a former period 
the Chi’istians would not have di-eamt of putting forward such a 
pretension 3 and it must; be admitted that in all other respects there 
is no restriction on religious ceremonies, and not even on public 
processions. 

2nd. It is stated in the petition that the Cadi, or Musulman 
Judge, had arhiti-arily interfered with the affah’S of the Christian 
community ; that is, m questions of inheritance and the adminis- 
tration of the property of minors. Proof of such interference, 
howevei', though challenged and earnestly sought by the Grand 
Vizier, was wholly wanting; wanting at least at Widdin,, though 
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there may have heen interference in other paits of the empire. 
Indeed. I remember to have heard something of the kind complained 
of in Crete ; and on this foundation, and no other probably, rests the 
eharge in the Widdin petition. Nothing can more clearly illustrate 
the looseness of these charges in general. 

3rd. It is represented that the Christians admitted as members 
into the Medjliss, or Mimicipal Council, were allowed no voice in it.s 
jiroceedings, and had, in fact, been silenced by the Pasha. This 
charge was fully investigated by the G-rand Vizier, and pro^nd to be 
unsupported by a shadow even of evidence. It was, moreover, 
denied most positively by the bishop, who has himself a seat in the 
Medjliss. If the petitioners had been satisfied with affirming that the 
Christian members exercised little influence or authority in the 
Medjliss, the complaint would have been more plausible ; though as 
regards Widdin, I am told it would, even when thus qualified, liave 
been inapplicable. My own experience, however, leads me to infer 
that in many places, and I should say the majority of them, it were 
vain to look for independence of character m the Christian members 
of these councils, not more from the domineeriirg spiiit of the Turks 
thair their own disposition, which is crouching and corrupt j corrup- 
tion and falsehood, indeed, are the chronic infirmities, though in a 
different degree, of the generation both Christian and Moslem. Time 
and education alone can effect a change for the better. The Govern- 
ment may, by its Edicts and Hatti-humayouns, hasten and advance 
such a reform ; but I question very much whether more evil tlian 
good will not arise from proclaiming a social equality which is, in the 
present state of tilings and relations of society, morally impossilile. 

Equality before the law is that which must be first established ; 
the only sorf of equality, in fiict, which can, under existing circiun- 
stances, be realised. And in connection with this, we come to the 
complaint in the petition — the only tangible point in it — -relative to 
the rejection of Chiistian evidence in the Ottoman tribunals. In 
this respect, it cannot be denied there is room for amendment, not 
only at Widdin, but in eveiy province of the empire. A futile 
regulation has been enacted by wliicb such evidence is admitted in 
an inferior police court, but excluded from tbe bigber or Municipal 
Council, while the sentence passed in that where witnesses are heard 
has to bo confirmed in the other where they are not. All this has 
the appearance of evasion— one of those half-measures which give 
satisfiictiou to nobody. Nor is this all : a distinction is drawn in 
the llatti-huinayoun itself between civil and criminal suits, Christian 
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evidence being held to be admissible in the latter, bnt not in the 
former. The plea iTpon which it is defended is, however, specious 
enough ; it is urged that the property of the Turks, particularly in 
districts where they are in a great i-elative minority, would be 
exposed to confiscation if, in the existing demoralised state of society, 
Christian testimony were taken in cases of this kind. But it may, 
on the other hand, be rejoined that much of this demoralisation, 
as regards the indifierence shown to perjury, both by Turks and 
Christians, may be traced to the lax and vicious principle acted upon 
in the Musulman Courts, w'here, as the only means of securing 
justice to Christians, Musulman false rvitnesses are jrermitted to 
give evidence on their behalf. The abolition of this irractice would 
do more than anything else to inrrify these tribunals j but this can 
only be efifectually accomplished by the admission of Christian 
evidence, instead of Musulman perjury, as a matter of legal necessity. 
The “ Ulema,” or the law authorities of Turkey, will have eventually 
either to do this, or to renounce the adjudication, together with the 
emoluments arising therefrom, of all civil suits. Were the alternative 
resolutely put to them by the Porte, there can be little doubt what 
their decision would be. In the meanwhile, this is unq[uestionably 
the chief obstacle to any amelioration in the matter. 

There is another abuse which calls urgerrtly for coiTection. I 
mean the forcible abduction of Christian girls by Mahommedans. It 
is not alluded to in the Widdin petition, and, indeed, is a crime by no 
means common in Bulgaria, nor, as I believe, in any other provhice, 
except Northern Albania. Still, it is one which should not be 
neglected by the Porte, for it is that, and that only, which has 
fui’nished the ground for the most serious of the chai'ges advanced — 
that is, the forced conversion of Chiistians to Islamism. Much has 
been said in extenuation of this practice of abduction. It is an old 
custom of these wild districts, and was formerly held to evince manly 
spirit on the part of the ravisher. It is as.serted also, and I believe 
it, that the girls are frequently consenting parties to then own abduc- 
tion, and that the parents, by delaymg to give them in marriage, 
with a view of appi’opriating their services as long as possible, 
indirectly bring this misfoi-tune on themselves. But these palliatives, 
and others of the kind, which may be xnged, are, I think, beside the 
question, which is simply if seduction and violence has been employed 
in removing these girls from the roof and protection of their parents. 
But instead of putting it to this issue, it has been the rule to foi’ce 
the party to appear before the tribunal which rejects Christian 
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e-vidence, and to dispose of tlie affair summax-ily, by compelling lier to 
declare lierself a Christian or a Mahommedan. 

Against this inode of procedure I deemed it my duty to make a 
determined stand, more than six years ago, at Monastir. I insisted 
on all such cases being treated as police matters and not questions of 
I'eligion, which, I maintained, was outraged by being made a cloak 
for such disorders. I appealed also to firmans and vizirial letters, in 
which force, as a means of proselytism, was strictly forbidden. I 
finally obtained my point, and the best results followed. In all such 
cases, which rapidly diminished in number, the girls were forthwith 
restored to their families, and their ravishers punished as they de- 
served. These proceedings were duly reported to Constantinople, but 
there a different view seems to have pi’evailed on the question, which 
it flattered the fanaticism of all parties, and of Gi’eeks as well as 
Turks, to invest, as before, with a religious character. Various ex- 
pedients were devised, and, among others, that of sequestering the 
victim of abduction for three days in tlie residence of the bishop 
previous to her profession in the faith in the Medjliss. 

Bnt this way of proceeding, after occasioning much scandal and 
recrimination, has been definitively abandoned. The question, how-, 
ever, should be set at rest ; and the Porte herself, seeing the imputa- 
tions it exposes her to, is chiefly interested in not leaving it open any 
longer. The most practical solution is, in my opinion, that above 
suggested. 

It was gi’atifying, therefore, to find that the Grand Vizier took 
the same view of the matter ; and what is more, lie promised me he 
would do his best to enforce it. His Highness, moreover, agi’eed in 
the opinion I expressed that this and the question of Christian 
evidence are the two main points to which, as sources of bitter feeling 
and discussion, the attention of the Porte should now be directed. 
As to eradicating, by any summary process, mere religious antipathies, 
which were mutual between the Turks and Christians, the only differ- 
ence being that the Turks, as masters, had been under greater temp- 
tation to display them, the task was, he said, hopeless ; all that could 
be done was to deal with their effects in the shape of overt acts. It 
was, at the same time, a great mistake to suppose that the oppression 
complained of had been systematic or uniform. The contrary, indeed, 
was the case. The result of the Ottoman conquest had been to 
establish the supremacy of one people over another while the Govern- 
ment had, from the democratic tendencies of I'slamism, been much 
more popular in its essence than was generally imagined. It was a 
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fact wMcli did lionouv to tlie Turks, that living in juxtaposition with 
conquered races, they had discovei'ed a degree of toleration and for- 
bearance to which, considering they were uncontrolled, history could 
not furnish a pai’allel. Their [hand, it is true, had been heavier on 
the Christians in some parts of the empire than it had been in others, 
and this when a rude, popular authority was exercised, was to have 
been expected as the natural consequence of different circumstances 
in different provinces. In Bulgaria and on the Danube, where the 
Turks gai’risoned the fortresses, and occupied in force the considerable 
towns, the pressru'e on the Bayahs might have been greater in their 
immediate neighbourhood ; but they were comparatively unmolested 
in the distant villages of the plains and the Balkans. In Albania 
the instincts of race are stronger than the prejudices of religion ; and 
it was remarkable that thoiigh Christians of a race, in their estima- 
tion, inferior, such as the Bulgarians, who live among them, are 
treated with harshness and contumely, Christians of the Albanian 
blood are allowed to wear their arms, and are independent almost as 
themselves. The province in which Christians have had most reason 
to complain was Bosnia ; the cpiestion is, there, one of noble and serf, 
of a privileged and ixnprivileged class, precisely analogous to that which 
now occupies the Prussian Government, Birt in Bosnia the question 
of privilege was complicated by religious considerations, the nobles 
having at a former period, embraced Mahometanism to preserve their 
estates, which were thus conditionally assured to them. Each of the 
other provinces had passed through its peculiar ordeal, and a separate 
inquiry into the past and present condition of each would tend entirely 
to disprove the charge of systematic oppression. It was, in truth, the 
absence of anything like system or uniformity that rendered it difficult 
for the Porte to adopt any general regime for the amelioration of the 
condition of the Christians, 

I give the above I’emarks as the substance rather of my conversa- 
tion with the Grand Vizier than a distinct recapitulation of what was 
said on either side, which, as our views were almost identical, is the 
less necessary ; but with reference to the last observation, I ventirred 
to submit to his Highness whether it might not have been better, 
under the circumstances he had described, to regulate and adopt, 
more than had been yet attempted, the administration of the pro- 
vinces to the different degrees of civilisation developed in each. In 
Boumelia, where I had resided, and in other Pashalics which I had 
visited, I had acqu,ired the conviction that the double government of 
the Pasha and the Medjlis worked badly ; local influences, averse to 
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Christian, mtei’ests, prevailed in those councils, nor was the matter 
mended mnch hy the admission of Christian members, who were for 
the most part timid and coriaipt. The best protectors of the Christians 
were the functionaries, who, deriving their authority immediately 
from the Porte, are more likely, if duly invested with power and 
responsibility, to be inspired by the liberal sentiments which the 
Porte professes towards the Christians under her rule. The Pasha 
might seek for infoi'mation and advice from his Medjlis, l.)ut should 
not be controlled by it. 

In referring to the general subject of Ottoman administration, 
fiscal, military, and judicial, I kept carefully wdthin the bounds of 
friendly counsel and criticism, which have been repeatedly enjoined 
by your Excellency, and liis Highness on that account perhaps spoke 
with less reserve. Though claiming credit for wliat had been done 
by the Sultan’s Government, he acknoAvledged that he had found 
much to grieve and disappoiirt him, and among other things lie 
thought that sufficient vigour had not bean exerted in tlie repression 
of brigandage. In the severity be biid himself displayed in the 
punishment of offenders, he had admitted no distinction between 
Oliristians and Musnlmans ; examples bad also been made whicli. lie 
trusted would not be without their effect on another sort of brigandage 
— ^the official delinquency by winch he allowed that the administra- 
tion, both civil and militaiy, was still by far too mnch taiutt.*d ; but 
where, in the backAvard state of morals and of education, find a l.)etter 
class of functionaiies '? 

A series of questions relative to Turkish administration has been 
lately addressed by your Excellency to Her Majesty’s Consular Body. 
The attention I have given to them Avill, I trust, be sufficiently 
.apparent from the tenor of tliis report. None of these has impressed 
me as being more significant and suggestive in their* import tlian that 
accompanied by the caution not to adopt an impossilile standard of 
comparison. The least exceptionable, perhaps, nmst be souglit, 
certainly not in the particular constitutional form with which we 
may be most conversant, but rather in Asiatic Governments, or in 
that of Russia, or in such of the European as are least advanced or 
most retrograde. Comparison even with these might not lie altogether 
satisfactory, and, if I am not deceived, the only true measure of tlic 
merits of a government is the social and moral development of tlie 
people ruled by it. No administration, be it liberal or despotic, 
Mahometan or Christian, ought to be far behind or can lie much in 
advance of this condition. Tins is a test, the application of which to 
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lierself the Porte might accept with coiradeiice And th. n 

ye., ago, . oae wMo. I .ooU .ot t! 

Vmer natnraltyTctmll^to^ 

century, incluclmg the moot eventftj ye., of TuAioh hltory °Ll 
e apsei smoe wo luul last seen or conversed with each other 1 Ind 
known htnr tn early life, at the con.nrence.ent of hL « when 

of mi T’ “ “'bnitem officers consisted 

of httle else tnan hopes and aspirations, svhich. if I d^l th™ 

extravagant, were, to do him justice, honouraUe and patriotic Our 
aoq^tance svas now renewed, when he had outgrown even those 
spuations, and m summing up the progress and all that had heel, 
acoomphshet during tl.at i„te,-vaj, a..d in which he hiid, wL “ 
mmoii zeal, energy, and singleness of purpose, borne his part it 
was feelingly and with honest pride that he appealed to me, a.! to one 
resrc ent m the co.mtry, and not ig.ora..t of L affah., wietheS tlm 
lesulfc was not such as they could hiiriy boast of. 

^ ‘‘ Tou are doubtless aware," he said, “that our revenue winch 

!terih.ro r '™ to £11,000,000 

rate *4s th°Ttr‘“T “'^lo connnensu- 

late steides , that the population of the empire, and paiticnlarlv the 

Ctaan part of it, has been much and ..pidly augmented. Is simh 

Ider ” oppression they are still said to be groa..mg 

hi, ™l*'=t to the increase of ti-ade, 

the “““ “tei'oi'tmg pa.ticnla.. connected with 

the expoyation of silk, as estimated by the Customs retunrs ; and ho 
ffilally adverted to the progress made in theii- miUtary orgainsation 
-ry respects, yet if L.,ieT:2 

tetere^ 1 n “‘‘■““■‘‘““'y- Porto, ie oaid, svas most deejlv 

utciested m keeping up the numerical strengtli and efficiency of her 
army, not only as a security agaiust foreCvn iq-gi-essiou but as “ 
preservative against anai-chy in the promnL. “to put do,™ L 

PowerfT “ oootialisation, a 

roweiful army was more than ever indispensable. 

nrev '“'fover, to the extent to which anarchy still 

pievads, yon must confess,” he s.add, « that we have again reason to 
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■congratiilate ourselves. You can remember the time -wbeii we were 
emerging from a far more chaotic state of things ; when, to instance 
only our European provinces, they were, with some solitary ex- 
ceptions, all of them in arms against each other, or against tlie 
authority of the sovereign, whom the Pashas of Epirus, Widdin, and 
Bustchuk, and the Seinians, Bosnians, and Albanians, held equally 
at defiance. But order is now the rule, and anarchy the exception. 
Give us but fair play, and doubt not we can defend our rights and 
regenerate our empire.” 

The year 1861 saw the death of Sultan Abdul 
Medjid, after a reign of nearly twenty-two years. He 
had persistently endeavoured to carry out the reforms 
of his predecessor, and had shown remarkable tact and 
firmness in steering* through the troubles with which he 
was surrounded ; but the latter part of his reign showed 
that the demoralising effect of the repeated loans was 
neutralising all that was done in the way of reform, and 
rotting the foundations of the State. The expenditure 
on the Civil List became exorbitant, and the immense 
marble royal palace at Dolma-Baghtcheh became a 
landmark of extravagance. He was succeeded by his 
brother, Abdul Aziz, under whose reign Turkey was to 
sink into corruption. Great were the hopes entertained 
of the new Sultan ; and it was declared that under his 
able reign Turkey was to be regenerated. Upon the 
confidence created by his declared reforming tendencies, 
a new loan was obtained for £8,000,000 sterling. 

It soon became apparent that the new Sultan was 
under the influence of his mother, the Valideh Sultana, 
and she gradually rose to be the principal means of 
obtaining office. Whatever appointment was wanted, 
or whatever transaction was to he carried through, the 
approach was always made through the Valideh Sultana ; 
and if sufficient backshish was forthcoming, the point 
was gained. 
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This form of corruption increased to such an extent, 
that in the latter part of the Sultan’s reign, the Valis, 
or governors -general of the vilayets, were sometimes 
changed every month. The Yalideh Sultana contrived 
to keep them shifting round in their places like the 
buckets in a water-wheel; and as they successively 
poured their treasure into her lap, she found it so profit- 
able that she gave an impetus to the velocity of the 
wheel. 

This was an expensive process for the governors- 
general, and so they recouped themselves from their 
districts. In fact, the government of the provinces 
became a misei'able farce. 

If A wanted to get a firman to start a manufactory, 
or B a concession to work a mine, or C was in diffi- 
culties with a complicated law case, they scraped up as 
much money as they could collect, and wmre off to Con- 
stantinople to “ get ” (to use a vulgar phrase) at the 
Yalideh Sultana; and there they would remain for 
months, driving their bargain. 

Of course the negotiations were carried on with 
great art, and the “backshish” had to pass through 
and cling to many hands before it reached the old lady. 

The moment a Turkish sultan ascends the throne, 
the discovery is made that he is endowed with extra- 
ordinary administrative talents, and the most sanguine 
hopes are raised for reform and good government. This 
is, probably, because the wish is father to the thought ; 
but it is, unfortunately, but too often disappointed. 

The deposition, followed by the suicide of Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, placed his brother Sultan Mourad on the 
throne on May 30, 1876 ; hut, notwithstanding the flow- 
ing reports of his abilities, it was soon found that he was 
little better than an imbecile, and he was wisely deposed 
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in favour of Sultan Hanied, wlio lias certainly shown an 
anxiety for reform, and some energy j and considering 
the very difficult crisis in which he finds his country, it 
seems only fair play that he should have time to show 
whether he is capable of carrying out his promises ; but 
whatever his ability or energy may be, there is not 
much hope of success so long as the foreign machiner}^ 
for hatching rebellions is allowed to have full play. 

Agitation is like froth— it can always be produced 
by sufficient friction, and under any circumstances; 
charges of misgovernment could always be worked up 
against Turkey or any other country. If foreigners 
were to read and believe the accounts of some of the 
gatherings and speeches at the Hyde Park meetings, 
they would think that the English Gfovernment was one 
of the most tyrannical in Europe. How easy, therefore, 
must it be to get up a “ case ” against Turkey 1 but 
how cautious we ought to be in believing all we hear ! 
Every robbery and every murder that occurs in Turkey 
is immediately seized upon and bruited aljout to tlie 
discredit of the Grovernment. What false im])ressions 
might be given by a florid colouring to six months 
of our police reports in England! or supposing the 
admirable accounts of the “casual ward,” which ap- 
peared in the Pall Mall Gazette a few years ago, were 
now recounted as happening in Turkey, what a storm o f 
indignation would be raised, and what strong languag*^ 
would be used against that country ! 

I do not for a moment pretend that Turkisli admini- 
stration is all that can be desired — I think I have shown 
that it is very far from it — ^but it is certainly not any- 
thing like as bad as it is usually painted. 

In forming our judgment on the government of 
lurkey we ought to take into consideration the very 
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great difficulties witli wliicli it lias to contend, and we 
ought in justice to give credit for work done, and not 
expect Turkish reform to keep pace with English 
imagination. In support of what I have said as to 
actual progress made, I will quote from another report 
from Gonsul-Greneral Longworth, made in 1867 : — 

“Whatever the distance left between the promises 
of the Hatt-i-humayoun and the Porte’s performances, 
anybody who fairly and soberly takes into account all it 
has to contend with, must feel far less surprise at its 
shortcomings than at what has been actually done 
by it.” 

In Turkey the great varieties of race render a 
government possible in one place which might be 
impossible in another, and the Porte has to take into 
consideration the religious and other prejudices of the 
people. Just, for instance, as we allow volunteers in 
England and Scotland, hut not in Ireland. 

In explaining how this may be misrepresented, 
Oonsul-Greneral Longworth says: — 

But tlie hand which had been so long heavy on the Christians of 
Macedonia and Upper Albania, and, more particularly, in the districts 
of Pi'elip, Koproly, Voles, Uscup, &c., has, howevei', reluctantly been 
relaxed. The improvement in their' condition during the nine years 
I was Consxil at Monastir, was certaiirly, whatever it may have been 
since, undeniable. The area, moreover, on which intolerance was 
thus in its worst features displayed, was never at any time extensive, 
and, even at present, the treatment of the Cluistians in these parts 
would, if accurately depicted to the House of Commons, afford, I am 
convinced, a most inadequate and unjust idea of the general treat- 
ment of the Chi'istians in Turkey. 

But in parts of the country where the authority of the Central 
Governmeirt is better established, the experience I speak from I can 
ti'ust as a voucher of progress to be better relied upon, and the fact 
of my having visited and revisited such places at long intervals may 
have served to render this more striking. Wlren first I became 
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acqixamted with Turkey, which was more than tliirty years ago, I 
could never have expected to see social equality realised to the extent 
it has now been, and that in so short a period. Ten years later the 
Rayah had begun to take his seat in the Medjlis, but his abject spirit 
and obsequious dependent habits, quite as much as his want of ex- 
perience in afiairs, made him unfit for such functions j he usually sat 
crouched m a corner and gave a silent vote on all occasions. As 
years went by his position improved j what the Christians wanted in 
rank and dignity they made up for by wealth and intelligence. They 
now claim equal representation, and in some places even a majority 
of votes, in the Mixed Assemblies. 

In those of Rustchuk and 'Widdin, when I visited those places in 
1865, 1 was siu'prised to see the independent Burgesses (Tchorbadjees) 
in European costume, fairly educated, and freely discussing the in- 
terests of the commuirity with the Pasha and other administrative and 
legal authorities. Such changes it may be supposed could not have 
been effected in the Rayah without a corresponding trairsformation of 
the Turk, the contrast of whose present demeanour to the Christian 
with that which I once remember it to have been is indeed remark- 
able j the only parallel I can think of, for that which it used to be, is 
in conduct, equally unjust, perhaps unreasonable and arrogant, which 
has been recently exliibited by Orthodox and Catholic Europeans to 
the Turks. 

Again, in allnding to other matters in the same 
report, he says : — 

In a mixed commission for the settlement of debts between 
Turks and Christians, and the proceedings of which have been brought 
to my notice, some 300 or 400 claims have been respectively brought 
forward on both sides. On the part of the Turks they were, without 
exception, whether substantiated by wnitten receipts or oral testi- 
mony, at once admitted. Of tliose preferred in the same manner 
agalinst the Christians, how many will it be supposed were in the 
first instance acknowledged by the parties themselves 1 Not one. If 
it be further asked hoAV Christians could have possibly sunk to so low 
a level of morality as to foreswear themselves in this wholesale 
manner, I cannot positively say, but I have a shrewd suspicion how 
it has happened. 

Nothing has a more demoralising effect than conscious power* 
operating on the minds of the sordid multitude, particularly when 
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they can make a merit of robbery in a fancied spoiling of the 
Egyptians. It is cnrions, on the other hand, to trace the retributive 
effect of a vicious system. The legal fiction whereby the evidence of 
Musuimans was substituted for that of Christians in the Melikemeh, 
must have tended not only to vitiate its proceedings, but have 
inspired Christians with indifference to peijiuy in their dealings with 
Musuimans. 

The treatment of the Christians in Turkey with reference to the 
pledges of the Hatt-i-humayoun opens an inteiminable field of 
inquiry ; even as the document itself confers on those mvested with 
this inquisitorial power the unlimited right of interference. At least, 
t,ln‘« is the construction put upon it ; and the most complete conquest 
ever made of a nation, that which entitles the conqueror to say ‘‘Woe 
to the vanquished,” has never conferred a right moi’e sweeping, 
vexatious, and intolerable than this. Aixd yet Turkey, I need 
scarcely say, was not among the vanqui.shed. And if, as we con- 
tinually hear, we and others fought her battles for hei’, we did so not 
more, it may be answered, than she ours for us. 

Public opinion, or those who profess to be its guides, declare 
that such a league can never be renewed, which means, I suppose, 
our interests can never again prompt us thereto. However that may 
be, it is no reason we should concur in the rash judgments, but 
deliberate bad fiiith, in the fixlse suggestion and .suborned testimony, 
by which Txxrkey is now in the course of being overborne and under- 
mined. 

The great mistake is leaving nothing to time. Time alone can 
bridge a period of transition, reconcile interests, and obliterate 
scars. This is the reason, too, why it is so much easier for some of 
the conquered races than for others to make their peace with the 
Ottoman — they are more patient than the rest. 

This is all strong evidence of how necessary it is 
to he cautions in forming a hasty judgment on Turkish 
administration. I heg my reader to compare the fore- 
going reports, written in 1867, with the report I have 
given as written hy the same gentleman in 1860, and it 
will at once he apparent how great a stride was made on 
the path of reform in that short space of time., The 
execution of the law greatly depends upon the character 
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of the governor of the district, consequently we may find 
the reports from one quarter all that can be desired, while 
from another the reverse is the case. The following 
description from Consul Stuart in Epirus, in 1867, 
although it is favourable to the Turk in the way of 
religious toleration, shows what injustice may be per- 
petrated from the absence of an honest head to watch 
over the conduct of the Courts ; — 

1. Religious Liberty . — This principle is here scrupulously 
respected. All the Christians in Epirus, with the exception of a 
few foreigners, belong to the Greek Church. The places of worship 
are numerous, their services are frequent, and some of theii’ cere- 
monies and processions are attended with much public display. 
But they are never interfered with in their religious exercises ; 
complaints of disrespect or contempt towards their faith are rarely, 
if ever, heard ; and during a residence of nearly sis years in tlie 
country, only two or three instances have come to my knowledge 
of indignity offered to Christianity. In one case little boys were 
the ofienders, and due amends Avere offered by their i')arents. In 
another, some grain was deposited by a Musulman proprietor in a 
church, but on complaint being made, it wnis at once removed l)y 
(U’der of the local governor, and the act was publicly censured. 
In some places where the inhabitants are in part .Musulmans, 
bells are noit allowed in the Christian churches. This is commonly 
put forward as a grievance. The term “ Ghiaour ” is sometimes 
applied in contempt to Christians ; terms of religious contumely are, 
I believe, in common use in every country where different forms 
of religion co-exist. 

2. Judicial rights . — ^The administration of justice is extremely 
defective in this country. The tribunals, with the exception of 
the Mehkeme, or Court of the Sacred Law, are all composed of 
standing members wdio exercise the functions of judge and jury, 
and who are chosen in given proportions from the different religious 
denominations : the President being always a Musulman, All 
these courts are characterised by the deepest corruption and 
venality. Judgments are sold with but little attempt at conceal- 
ment ; so that in suits between Ottoman subjects, and sometimes, 
too, when othei’S are concerned, the verdict is commonly in favour 
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of tlie party wliicli pays best. The proceedings of tlie courts, 
moreover, are out of all reason dilatory. As a rule the examination 
of a case depends on the pleasure of the court, and is entreated as 
a favour rather than demanded as a idght. Judgment is but too 
often suspended for no other reason than to give time for underhand 
solicitations, and to see -which of the litigants wall bid highest for 
the verdict. 

Such is the general character of the coui'ts of law na this country. 
No government can be blameless that sanctions or peimits a system 
so fraught with mischief to the first interests of society. All the 
odium, however, must not be thro-vvir on the Turks : a large share of 
it belongs to the Christians — Inst, to those who are members of the 
different courts, and who are in general more dexterous and not less 
keen than their colleagues in turning to account the opportunities at 
their command ; secondly, to the mass of the Christian community, 
w’-ho, while continually complaining of the injustice of their rulers, are 
ever ready to pi’ofit by the vicious administration of the la\v, and are 
by no means, it is believed, desirous that it should be changed for 
the better. 

Personal Treatment . — My expeiience in this country contradicts 
what is commonly said of the -wanton cruelty of Musiilmans towards 
their Christian fellow-subjects. Cases of brutality no doubt occur 
here, as they do - in every country ; but I do not believe that the 
Christians are habikially subjected to personal ill-treatment. Like 
all Orientals, they are adepts in the art of complaint, and of telling 
piteous stories ; with admirable skill they can feign distress, and get 
up mo-ving scenes of a nature to awmken sympathy in their favour, 
and to ^beget aversion towards those whom they hate. But the truth 
is, that many Christians in humble life choose to seiwe Musulmans 
rather than persons of their own faith. Musiilmans, as landlords, 
liave the name of being more easy than Cludstians ; as employers, more 
liberal ; as masters, moi-e indulgent. They are in every way more 
considerate for their dependents ; and, what is too common with the 
Christians, they rarely cast off a sick or w"orn-out follower. 

"VYliat a different picture we find here to that cast 
wholesale amongst the public by agitators who have 
never been in Turkey ! The late rebellion in Herze- 
govina is another instance of the system of hatching 
rebellion (such as occurred in Crete, and has since 
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occurred in Bulgaria), and tlie following letters from 
Consul Holmes are evidence of tlie fact : — 

Bosna-Serdi, July 2, 1875. 

I have tlie lionoiir to report to your Lordship that there is 
disturbance in the Herzegovina. Early last winter, some 164 of the 
inhabitants of the district of Nevessin left their homes and went into 
Montenegro. After remaining there some months, however, they 
petitioned the Porte to be allowed to return to Nevessin, The 
Governor-General advised the Porte to I'eply, that as they had chosen 
to leave their country for Montenegro, they might remain tliere. 
The Government, however, decided to accept their request, and 
allowed them to return. Shortly afterwards they appeared in revolt, 
declared that they were oppressed, refusing to pay tlieii' taxes or to 
admit the police among them, and they have been endeavouring by 
intimidation to cause their neighbours in the surrounding districts to 
join them. The Mutesarif of Mostar invited them to come to that 
place to state their grievance.s, wliich he assured them would be 
redressed, but they refused, and the Governor- Genei’al tells me that 
they cut to pieces a man cpiite unconnected with them who had gone 
to Mostar to seek redress for some grievance, and threatened with 
the same fate any Avithin their reach Avho should do so in future. 
The GoA’’ernor-General informs me that at jnesent he has no intention 
of sending troops against them, but will prevent their efforts to 
extend their revolt by surrounding these districts witli. policemen, 
and he will probably send some of the notables of SerajeAXi to endea- 
vour to bring them to reason. Thus the matter stands at present. 

Bosna-Seruib, July 9, 1875. 

"With reference to my despatch of the 2nd July, regarding the 
disturbances in the Hei'zegovina, I have the honour to inform your 
Lordship that on the same day the Goveinoz'-General sent Haidar 
Bey and Petrarchi Effendi, two notables of Serajevo, to comnrunicate 
Avitli the insurgents, Asdio belong to the four villages of Loukavach, 
Sovidol, Belgrad, and Terrousin6, in the district of Hevessin. 

Befoi'e they reached these villages, lioweA'^er, the disaffected 
peasants, who had forced and persuaded many others to join them, 
had attacked and captured a caravan of tAventy-five horses on the 
road Irom Mostar to Hevessin, belonging to some merchants of 
Serajevo, laden Avith rice, sugar, and coffee, Avhich they carried off to 
the village of Odxichnia. At the same time they murdered and 
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decapitated five Turldsli travellers, named Salili Kassnmovicli, 
Mai’icli, Samicli, Ali of Nevessin, and another whose name is not yet 
known, a native of Hrasne, One of the uisurgents, named 
Tchonbate, at the head of about 300 followers, drove away forty 
zaptiehs placed in the defile of Stolatz, and separating into small 
bands, have for the moment intercepted the various roads in the' 
neighbourhood. One band is stationed at the bridge over the 
Ivruppa, and renders the road between Mostar and Meteovich unsafe. 
The detached bands of insurgents are endeavouring to force others to 
join them, by burning the houses of those who refuse to do so, and 
other means of intimidation. 

The Governor-Greneral has received telegrams from Mostar, 
signed by the two commissioners and the Mutesarif and commander 
of the trooiDS at Mostar, stating these facts ; also that the headless 
bodies of the Turks have been recovered axid buried. Under these 
circumstances the commissioners hesitated to continue their journey ; 
and the authorities at Mostar state that great excitement i^revails 
throughout the Musulman population, who are impatient to attack 
the insui’gents and avenge the savage murders of their co-religionists, 
whose decapitation has particularly roused their feelings •, and re- 
questing five battalions to keep order. 

Siicli was tlie comnieiicemeiit of the rebellion, and 
the following extract from a letter from Consul Holmes, 
dated Sept. 28, 187 5, is etddence of how it was worked: — 

Our colleagues of Austria, Germany, and Italy arrived at Mostar 
on the 23 rd, with the same impressions and the same results as 
ourselves. 

The chiefs of the insiu’gents demanded an European intervention 
and an armistice to allow them to consult and assemble at any place 
which might be fixed to discuss their affairs. They do not, and 
never hare desired independence or annexation to Montenegro, but 
they wish to remain Turkish subjects under very extensive ad- 
ministrative reforms, the execution of which to be guai’anteed by 
Europe. • 

Whatever your Excellency may hear to the contraiy, I can assure 
you that, in the Herzegovina, the only pai’t of the people wishing 
for annexation to MontenegTO are the districts adjoining the frontier 
from Sutorina to Kolashine. These districts are mere rocks, the 
scanty population herdsmen ; and they are a bimlen rather than 
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a profit to Turkey. The frontier distiicts of Bilekia receive 
annually : — 

Prom the Government for the jiay of Panclours 
And pay for taxes 


"Which leaves a charge on the Government of 
The districts of Trebigne receive 
And pay for taxes 

Those of Piva receive 

And pay for taxes 


Piastres. 

124,000 

93,284 


30,716 


63,000 


19,656 


118,972 


Thus these districts are [an absolute annual loss to the Porte of 
about 119,000 piastres. In Bosnia, almost to a man, the population 
would refuse to be annexed to Servia or Austria, and they have 
never dreamt of independence, which, from the nature of circum- 
stances and the state of education, is impracticable. They also 
only wish to be Turkish subjects, but to be governed with justice, 
and placed on an ecpiality in law with the Musulman compatriots. 

There is no doubt that the Musulmans and Christians agi’ee 
much better in Bosnia than in the Herzegovina, where there is much 
more oppression to complain of ; at the same time, acquainted as I 
am with the social condition of the country during fifteen years, I do 
not hesitate to declare that the opiiression in the Herzegovina in 
general is greatly exaggerated by the Christians, and that the discon- 
tent which undoubtedly exists against most of the chief Turkish 
landowners, and against the zaptiehs and tax-farmers, has been, the 
excuse rather than the cause of the revolt., which loas assuredly arranged 
by Servian agitators and accomplished by force. The mass of the 
inhabitants, unarmed, had no choice. Their homes were devastated 
and their lives threatened, and they were ordered to follow their 
leaders. Ami now the ruin is such that those who wish to submit 
cannot. They have no homes to go to, and the armed, bands threaten 
all ivho breathe cc whisper of submission. These bands are all formed 
of a mixture of people from different goarts of the country, and all 
mutually loatch each other to prevent any combination to submit. 

The ruin and devastation in the plain of Nevessin and along 
all the Dalmatian frontier, and wherever the insurgents have passed, 
is piteous to behold, and renders any satisfactory arrangement more 
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Yoiir Excellency will observe that I have passed over tlie 
grievances of wMcb tbe insurgents complain in a few general terms, 
because I think that at present the principal question is how to put 
an end as soon as possible to the actual state of affairs, which is 
apparently a complete deadlock. 

Now, I would beg my reader to remember bow tbe 
attempt to get up a rebellion in Bulgaria in 1868 was 
managed, and bow completely it failed, owing to 
tbe energy of Midbat Pacba, but bow exactly similar 
tbe programme was to wbat is bere enacted. If tbe 
oppression of tbe Herzegovina Christians w'as so great 
as represented, bow is it that they were satisfied to 
remain as subjects of tbe Sultan, and did not cry out 
for annexation to civilised Austria, tbeir near neighbour, 
or to free and independent Servia? Tbe testimony of 
a gentleman like Consul Holmes, wbo could have no 
possible object or interest in misrepresenting facts, may 
be assumed to be accurate; but when we see tbe 
manner in wbicb tbe rebellion Avas fomented, and tbe 
tborougb organisation from without by wbicb it was 
carried on, we must receive all reports from com- 
mittees of tbe rebels with tbe greatest caution and 
doubt. 

A broad distinction must be drawn between tbe 
Turkish people and tbeir rulers — tbe former deserve 
much praise, and tbe latter great blame. But a large 
share of tbe blame is attributable to tbe corrupt reign 
of Sultan Abdul Aziz, and it is in tbe power of a wise 
and honest sovereign to right tbe ship yet. 

A bard task, however, devolves upon him, as 
tbe seeds of corruption have taken firm root in all 
parts of tbe empire, and time is necessary to eradicate 
them. 

Tbe machinery and organisation of tbe admini- 
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stration is all that could be desired, which is a great 
step in advance, so that it is not necessary to pass new 
laws, hut only to carry out with justice those -irhioh 
already exist. Mahommedans have suffered from the 
mal-administration of justice just as much, and even 
more, than the Christians, hut they have home it with 
greater patience. 

The Turks themselves, high and low, have for some 
years past sighed over the state into which^ their 
country was sinking; and as they truly said, it was 
not the fault of the nation, hut of the corrupt and all- 
powerful head. I was talking to a highly educated 
and exceedingly clever Turk a few months ago about 
the affairs of his country, and I asked him what^ he 
considered as its greatest necessity. ^^He replied, 
“ Justice within and justice from without.” 

The Turkish administrators find themselves in the 
position of being in possession of an article — patronage 

for which there is an eager demand, and they sell it 

to the highest bidder, and with it the interests of their 
country. But it is not venality alone that is the cause 
of the shortcoming’s of Turkey. There are other 
nations quite as venal, and yet they advance rapidly in 
civilisation. The apathy and procrastination in every 
department of the State, great and small, in every 
private house, high and low, in every transaction, how- 
ever important or however trifling, are the causes 
which attenuate progress to such meagre dimensions. 
The Turkish official seldom refuses, hut always post- 
pones. 

If I had to devise a Turkish banner, I should 
inscribe on one side of it, “ Evet Effendim ” (Certainly, 
Sir), on the other, “ Yarin ” (To-morrow), and below, 
the motto, “There is hut one Grod, and backshish 
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is His propliet.” The Christians in Turkey possess 
these faults quite as much, and even more, than the 
Ottomans, who indeed were inoculated with them on 
their conquest of the country. So long as they exist, 
so long must Turkey lag in the path of progress, and 
the only means of cure are railways, telegraphs, and 
time. 




CHAPTEE XI. 


EN EOUTE AGAIN. 

Turkish Cavalry — The Chatal Dagh— Slivmia — Cloth Factories— Turkish 
Justice— A Turkish form of Friendship— Geology of the Balkan— Land of 
the Bulgarian Atrocities— A Turk in adversity— A Hurricane— Yeni-Zaghra 
— Turkish Officials — Eski-Zaghia — Anarchy in Turkey— Silk Factory — 
A Bedridden Interpreter — Kezanlik — Attar of Eose. 

TsTow that we have examined the character of the 
Tui’k, and found from whence he came and how he 
found his way to Europe, and all the troubles he has 
brought upon himself by changing his nomad nature, 
we will return to Tanboli, and continue our travels 
amongst Ottoman subjects. Our next ride was to 
Slivmia, or Slimno, or Islivne, or Islandje, for I beg my 
reader not to consider that any of the names of places 
found in mj^^ work have any claim to accuracy of spell- 
ing, on the contrary, they are merely spelt phonetically, 
as the sounds fell upon my ear. It would only be 
pedantic to attempt to do otherwise, for there are as 
many ways of spelling the names of Turkish towns as 
there are maps of Turkey, and even in the country 
itself the same town is called by different names by 
different races. 

After clearing the vineyards of Yanboli, which are 
very extensive, and must occupy as much as two thousand 
acres of land, we rose a long and gentle incline for about 
an hour, and the monotony of the dreary corn-growing 
country was only relieved by the sight of an untidy- 
looking squadron of wretchedly mounted Turkish 
cavalry. What would Togrul Peg, who was the son of 
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MicTiel, wIlo was tke son of Seljuk, have said of these 
miserable descendants of his renowned horse ? 

On cresting the hill we were rewarded for onr dreary- 
ride by a most charming view of the Balkan Mountains, 
rising from a long plain which stretched before us, with 
groves of trees here and there, marking the sites 
of villages. The large and important town of Slivmia 
lay snugly at the foot of the Chatal Dagh, which rises 
to a height of 3,575 feet above the sea, and appeared 
about four miles off, but distance is very deceptive in 
the clear air of that country, and we found the four 
miles lengthened themselves out to twelve before we 
arrived at the town. The appearance of the mountains 
here is very peculiar. The quartz-porphyry range of 
the Chatal Dagh rises in jagged peaks and rocks and 
eccentric forms of a dark and sombre colour, out of the 
smooth and rounded outlines of the calcareous moun- 
tains on each side of it, and the jagged outline of the 
great mass of this eruptive rock is most distinctly 
marked, and gives much grandeur to the scenery, which 
is here very varied. Such was the view to the north, 
while away to the southward, far in the distance, rose 
the high tortoise-back of the Sakar Bair, a great syenite 
mountain, which seems to have done something to 
offend cartographers, for although it rises to a height of 
3,000 feet above the sea, it is not noticed in most maps. 

Brophy had telegraphed to a Polish friend to expect 
us, and after about five hours’ ride through cultivated 
land, and past several Bulgarian villages, some with the 
minaret peeping up through the trees, to mark the creed 
of the inhabitants, and others with the less conspicuous 
G-reek church, we approached the handsome town of 
Slivmia. 

We were most hospitably received by the Polish 
P 2 
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engineer, wlio made us comfortable in his well-shaded 
house, which rejoiced in a large verandah formed of a 
trellis -work of vines, with luscious hunches of grapes 
within tempting reach. 

Eoughly speaking, I should say that Slivniia con- 
tained twenty-five thousand inhabitants, couiposed of 
Turks, Bulgarians, and a few Greeks, Jews, and gipsies. 
It is the seat of a Liva, and a military station for a 
regiment of cavalry and infantry, and also a battery of 
artillery. 

I had been told that there were no manufactories in 
Turkey, but I here found one for making cloth which 
would have done credit to England. It is a Govern- 
ment institution, and turns out 200,000 yards of cloth 
annually for the army. I noticed that the machinery 
was all Belgian. All the women employed are gipsies. 
They were a wild-looking set, some of the girls 
hideously ugly, and others remarkably pretty, and with 
that lively, careless, and independent air which is so 
characteristic of the race. I was told that morality 
was not one of their virtues, but they are kept in 
excellent order whilst in the factory. The town is kept 
healthy and clean by running streams led from the 
mountains, and which ramify through the whole 
place. All the slaughter-houses are obliged to be in 
one quarter, and the animals are killed over the stream, 
which prevents effluvium. 

I now had an experience of a Turkish court, Brophy 
having a case to bring before it. The governor, Bjavid 
Pasha, had appointed the next morning for his attend- 
ance, and the case was as follows ; — 

The Consul had an English bailiff who, whilst sitting 
in a khan, where the favourite spirit of the country, 
abundant, fancied himself insulted by a youngi; 
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Turk of good family, but wbo bad been partaking too 
freely of tbe national stimulant. Tire Englishman 
walked up to the Turk to expostulate, and whether the 
latter thought by the expression of his countenance that 
he looked dangerous, I cannot say, but he drew his 
sword, and, Turkish fashion, attempted to hit him with 
the back of it. Brophy, who was present, flew at the 
Turk, and a scuffle ensued ; but swords are sharp things 
to rough and tumble over, and the result was that all 
three parties suffered from some trifling cuts. 

Brophy complained to the Caimakan of his district, 
and was informed that the Turk was imprisoned. This 
was literally true, but he was let out again the next day, 
and was now at large. Brophy took the matter up 
seriously, and the result was the presence of both 
parties before the Pasha, or governor of the Liva, with 
whom Brophy happened to be acquainted. The Turk 
belonged to a family of very great influence, and it was 
a delicate case. 

We made our way to the konak, or Grovemment 
house, and were ushered into the presence of the Pasha, 
who received us with great cordiality. Turkish courts 
are all alike, so if I describe one I describe all. It will 
not take much space, as the only furniture is a carpet, 
with a divan all round the room, and one small table 
for the Pasha’s ink, &;c. The courts are open, and 
anybody may enter and listen to any case which may be 
going on. We were given the seats of honour close to 
the Pasha, coffee and cigarettes were produced, and 
while we were disposing of them, several petitions were 
presented, upon which the Pasha made his notes after 
conferring with the Cadi, or judge, who sat on his 
right. It is the custom in Turkey never to approach 
any subject of business until you have wasted some. 
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perliaps, precious minutes in talking about generalities, 
and after tliis form had been gone tbrougli, the Pasha 
commenced to regret that Brophy should have been put 
to so much annoyance by a hot-headed and drunken 
young man, who was constantly getting into trouble. 

It was a matter which must either be treated with 
the greatest gravity, or with the contempt which it 
deserved, and he should strongly advise the latter 
course, which, if Brophy agreed to follow, he (the Pasha) 
would call up the young Turk before the whole court, 
and make him publicly apologise for his offence. 
Would the “ Consulus Bey ” take a day to think over 
it, and attend again to-morroAV ? 

After we had left the court, I felt that under all the 
circumstances the Pasha had given good advice, and I 
strongly recommended Brophy to accept it, which he 
determined to do. The next clay we attended, and 
first met the Pasha in a private room. As soon as the 
generalities were got over, Brophy informed him of his 
decision. It was evidently a great relief to his mind, 
but I was not a little astonished at the method of 
showing his delight. Selecting with care a particular 
hair in Brophy’s whiskers, he, with a sudden jerk, 
dragged it out, and assured him he was his best and 
firmest friend. Brophy rubbed his cheek, as he took 
the compliment quite complacently, and I afterwards 
learnt that in Turkish society this plucking out a man’s 
beard by the roots is considered a mark of great con- 
descension and friendship ! 

We now adjourned to the court, which was well 
filled. The young Turk was brought in as a prisoner, 
and in a very dignified manner the Pasha informed him 
that the “Consulus Bey” with great condescension and 
generosity, and in consideration of the feelings of his 
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family, liad consented to overlook Ms o:ffence, and accept 
an apology ; that lie migM consider Mmself fortunate 
tkat lie did not get a montk’s imprisonment, and kad it 
not keen for kis youtk tkat puniskment would certainly 
kave keen indicted upon kim. Tke Paska tken rated 
kim most severely, and ordered kim to apologise. 
Wkereupon tke young Turk stepped forward kefore tke 
wkole court, kumkly took Bropky’s kand, kissed it, and 
demanded pardon. 

I kave given tke details of tkis case, of wkick I was 
an eye-witness, kecause it was an iiiduential Turk vefrsus 
a Ckristian in a Turkisk court, and I must confess tkat 
tke Pa.ska skowed muck common sense as well as justice 
in tke way in wkick lie dealt witk a very delicate case. 

I kave elsewkere alluded to tke sohnety of tke 
Turks, and tkis case and otkers to wkick I may kave to 
allude may ajipear like a contradiction, kut I applied 
tke term to tke people generally, and not to tke 
upper classes, especially Grovernment officials, wlio, 
I am sorry to say, sometimes drink spirit as tkougk 
it was water. Wine tkey do not touck, as it is for- 
kidden in tke Koran, kut wken tkat sacred kook was 
written tke art of distillation was kappily unknown, 
and consequently spirit was not forkidden, tkerefore 
Makommedans sometimes okserve tke letter kut not 
tke ‘‘ spirit ” of tke law. Tke lower classes of Turks are 
as a rule very soker, far more so tkan any nation it lias 
ever keen my fortune to meet. 

Tkere are most extensive vineyards in tke neigk- 
kourkood of Slivmia, and tke wine, wkick is of a 
Burgundy ckaracter, is excellent ; kut tke vine-growers 
were in great distress tkis year ( 1876 ) in consequence 
of tke destruction of tke greater part of tkeir vintage 
from a severe kailstorm. 
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From SliYmia there are two routes to iLezanlik, 
one by the valley of the Tunclja, and the other by 
Yeni-Zaghra and Eski-Zaghra. These two routes are 
divided by an important range of mountains, which 
are but imperfectly marked in maps of the country. 
They commence from the S.W. of Slivmia and run 
parallel to the Ballcan, increasing in lieight until they 
reach the Karadja Dagh on the ^vest, just south of 
Kalofer. 

The geological formation of these hills is exactly tlie 
reverse of that of the great Balkan, where the north side 
of the range is composed of cretaceous, and the south ern 
of crystalHne rocks. As the Karadja Dagh is 
approached, the cretaceous rocks break away to tlie 
south, leaving that mountain with a dolomite nortlieiMi, 
and red sandstone southern, front. As miglit be 
expected, the appearance of the hills varies with the 
geological formation. Between Yeni-Zaghra and Eski- 
Zaghra they are rounded and tolerably steep, while as 
the Karadja Dagh is approached tliey become very steep 
and more rugged. 

As Brophy wished to visit Yeni-Zaghra, we chose 
that route, and after crossing the Tundja, soon after 
leaving Slivmia, we dipped over the low hills into the 
great huviatile plain of the upper Maritza and its 
affluents. This plain reminded me of the Banat in 
Hungary, excepting that it is more thickly populated, and 
that it contains a few more trees than the latter country. 

We are now approaching the district which was 
the scene of the Bulgarian atrocities, but I write 
from my notes taken in 1874, and I shall leave it to the 
reader to judge whether we found a country brought to 
such a pitch of poverty and misery as to be forced into 
rebellion against their oppressors. 
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It must be remembered tbat altbougli I was a 
comparative stranger, and therefore liable to be 
deceived by first and favourable impressions, I was 
accompanied by a gentleman who was not only inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, but was also 
from his ofiicial position enabled to obtain interviews 
with many of the better class of natives, Bulgarian 
as well as Turkish, many of whom were his personal 
friends. We were, therefore, not likely to be deceived, 
and if the Bulgarians had any grievances they would 
have been only too glad of the opportunity of pouring 
them out to the “ Consulus Bey,” or English Consul. 

It was now the 25th of August, harvest was 
over, and threshing was going on in many of th*e 
Bulgarian villages, while others were encircled with 
numerous stacks of grain still in the straw. Ploughing 
was active, farmers were busy, and well they might 
be, with such a generous soil as the rich alluvial land 
they were cultivating. As soon as we came upon 
the flat plain, which extends to the west and south as 
far as the eye can reach, we met the new highway road 
from Philippopolis to Yanboli by way of Eski-Zaghra 
and Yeni-Zaghra, with the telegraph wires running on 
poles beside it. This road was new, and it would 
then compare favourably with our largest and best roads 
in England, but unfortunately in Turkey, although 
large sums are often laid out in making a highway, 
nothing is ever expended in keeping it in order. The 
consequence is, that a very few years afteiuvards the 
original expenditure is but a useless waste of money, 
for the road becomes impassable for wheeled carriages. 

At one spot we came upon a sad sight ; a Turkish 
farmer sitting by the side of his numerous stacks of 
grain, the product of his yeaPs industry, but they were 
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no longer golden from the yellow straw, but red from 
the gloudng fire which had consumed them. It was 
supposed that some one had carelessly thrown the end of 
a cigarette into the straw in passing, and the thought- 
less act had destroyed more than eight hundred pounds- 
worth of grain. The man was a Turk, and, as a conse- 
quence, he was calm, dignified, and patient in adversity. 
He said that ‘‘ it was witten on his forehead,” the usual 
phrase to signify that it was the will of tlie Almighty, 
that he should be punished. The neighbouring Turks 
and Christians who were around showed much sym- 
pathy for him, and it was proposed to start a subscrip- 
tion to help in making good his loss. 

The sun was very hot, the heat extremely op- 
pressive, the haze on the horizon in our front gradually 
thickened until it assumed that leaden hue wliicli 
betokens a thunder-cloud, and I soon witnessed one 
of the heaviest storms of my experience. The air 
was perfectly calm, but far away on the plain in our 
front there was a black approaching wall, and we could 
see sticks and leaves and dust whirling about in the air 
with great velocity. There was a khan about a quarter 
of a mile ahead, so, setting spurs to our horses, we 
pushed for it as hard as we could gallop. A low 
moaning noise could be heard, which gradually grew 
into a roar as the clearly-defined bank of dust rushed 
upon us ; and then, as though to be in keeping with 
the tragic effect, there came a vivid flash of lightning 
and a loud and simultaneous clap of thunder just as the 
storm struck us. So thick was the black dust that I 
could not see Brophy, who was not five yards from me, 
and although we were then not a hundred yards from 
the khan, by the time we arrived there we were covered 
with it from head to foot, and looked like negroes. 
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Tlie storm was now very grand, and great wliirl- 
winds of dust and rubbish rose in spiral clouds high 
into the air, while the thunder and lightning were 
almost continuous. One vivid flash struck the earth, 
about a hundred yards from the khan, with a loud 
smack, Hke the sharp crack of a whip, and the rain 
came down in such torrents that we were not sorry to 
have found shelter. After waiting an hour, the rain 
still continued, but the wind had died away, so we 
pushed on. Signs of the storm were everywhere visible, 
in fallen telegraph posts, and parts of the road washed 
away; the flat plain was nearly turned into a lake, 
and towards evening we arrived at the town of Yeni- 
Zaghra, which was almost under water. I hate a 
plain — nature and my legs intended me for the 
mountains — and I consequently thought Yeni-Zaghra 
a most miserable place; but it was evident that a 
vast number of people thought otherwise, for I never 
saw a more busy town. Building was going on in 
every direction, and the clack, clack, of the hammers 
sounded like a builder’s yard. The houses were 
good, and built of small bricks between beams of 
wood, like some of the old houses of Cheshne and Wor- 
cestershire. One part of the town is Turkish and the 
other Bulgarian, or rather, I should say, one part is 
Mahommedan and the other Christian, for they are 
nearly all Bulgarians. We were fortunate in getting 
into a perfectly new khan, so that there were none of 
my old enemies — the bugs ; but the rain had come 
through the roof, and the wooden floors upon which we 
had to sleep were sodden with wet. The Caimakan 
or Turkish governor came to visit us, and whilst he and 
Brophy were discussing the affairs of state with the 
usual accompaniments of cigarettes and raki, I stirred up 
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tlie klianjee, or innkeeper, to proTide some food, but it 
was past ten o’clock before we could get anytliing to 
eat. This is the weak point in travelling in Turkey — 
the fact is that the well-to-do natives, when travelling, 
have always the house of some friend to go to, and he 
passes them on to some other friend at the next station, 
and so on. The wants of the poorer classes are so 
moderate that a piece of bread and a bit of cheese 
is all that they require ; they are impervious to ]}ugs, 
and would feel quite lonely and ennuij6 without the 
titillating company of fleas. The consequence is 
that the khans are provided only for these poorer 
classes ; and the hungry well-to-do traveller must be 
content with a bit of bread and cheese, and must then 
offer himself up as a delicate and tender morsel for the 
feast and revels of the various carnivora which, 
crawling, hopping, and flying, infest the place. 

The Oaimakan of Yeni-Zaghra was very civil 
and obliging, and begged me to join in the “circling 
glass” of raki, instead of busying myself with seeing 
after dinner and arranging beds, &c. for the night, 
but I refused, much to the astonishment of the flit 
Turk. 

I have noticed two distinct types of Turkish offlcials, 
namely, the fat and the lean kine. 

The fat variety is generally coarse, vulgar, and 
bumptious ; while the lean officer is refined, courteous, 
and a perfect gentleman. 

I imagine that the latter type more nearly represents 
the true Turk stock, as I was able to detect a Tartar- 
look in their physiognomy. It was as though a skilful 
sculptor had taken a Tartar face and chiselled refinement 
and beauty upon it. The Caimakan whom I met at 
Burgas before I left that town was of the latter type, 
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and would have done credit to any society in any part 
of the world. 

I found that the value of land in the neighbourhood 
of Yeni-Zaghra was as much as £50 an acre ; and that 
between that town and Eski-Zaghra land could not he 
bought under £10 per acre, and it was very scarce at 
that price. The town now boasts of a railway station 
on the line leading from Adrianople to Tanboli. 

Our ride from Yeni-Zaghra to Eski-Zaghra lay 
along the new carriage-road which runs at the foot of 
the range of hills on the right. This country was then 
thickly populated, and for twenty miles I passed village 
after village, prettily ensconced at the foot of the hills, 
and separated by an average distance of about a mile. 
They were Bulgarian, but many were Mahommedan, 
and they were all most prosperous and thriving. Every 
inch of land was cultivated, and I heard that the male 
population had become so excessive that many young 
men had to leave their homes and seek occupation in 
other parts of Turkey. There were complaints of 
brigands who infested the neighbomang mountains ; and 
I was shown a house in one village which had been 
attacked a few months before, and where the owner had 
been shot by these lawless scoundrels. This sounds 
alarming, and as though life and property were not safe ; 
but we may parallel it in England if we designate our 
burglars by the more alarming title of brigands, and 
look over our police reports for a few years past. A 
few accounts of our Fenian riots well coloured and related 
as occurring in Turkey would make the country sound 
very unsafe. Fancy, if it was now related that a Bul- 
garian landed proprietor could only walk about his own 
estate in safety, accompanied by half a dozen policemen 
with loaded rifles to protect him from ambuscades laid 
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for Mm by tbe fanatical Turks. How many hundreds of 
years would these anti«human specimens of humanity 
be thrust back in civilisation ! Yet this was what 
occurred in Ireland but a very few years ago. If I was 
to relate a case of a Turk, who first seduced and then 
murdered a Bulgarian woman, cut her up in small 
pieces, and burnt her flesh in the fireplace of the very 
room he was inhabiting, it would make a very terrible 
story ; yet a similar case occurred in England only the 
year before last. 

I mention these cases only to show how careful we 
ought to be not to accept highly-coloured accounts of 
mm’der, arson, &c., which are collected from all quarters, 
and published in some newspapers as though they 
formed the occurrences of every-day life in the country 
it is intended to malign. 

Even while I write this I see accounts of horrible 
occurrences in the district of Salonica to the effect that 
life and property are not safe, that anarchy prevails, 
and that the unfortunate Christians are taxed to the 
utmost farthing to provide for the war, while the 
Turkish population is drained to the last man for the 
same purpose. How I happen to have an estate in 
that very district, which I have but just left. My 
agent, a Scotchman, is living there with his wife and 
young family. I am surrounded by villages, both Turk 
and Christian, I know many of the inhabitants of both 
creeds, and they are living peaceably together. Life 
and property are so safe that my agent does not even 
take the trouble to lock the doors of his house at 
night, and any one might walk in who should be so 
disposed. I think this is imprudent, but still the 
fact remains. 

I. have upwards of a hundred people on the estate, 
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nearly all of wliom are Christians, but there are some 
Turks. The only war-tax my tenants and the neigli- 
bonring yillages have had to pay, was a demand in the 
antnmn for each man to furnish some warm socks 
and a woollen rug for the use of the Turkish troops, 
who were suffering from the cold in Servia. The total 
value of each contribution would certainly not be more 
than six shillings. This has been collected in the 
usual manner. The mudir, or Turkish magistrate of 
the district, sent for the Codja Bashis, “ headmen of 
each village, and informed them of the amount of 
clothing the village was to supply, and ample time was 
given to provide it. I have since heard that a fmdher 
tax, amounting to about eighteenpence per head, is 
to be levied. My Turkish neighbours have certainly 
had some fine young men drawm for soldiers, but 
they are cultivating as much land as usual, and are 
even clamouring, good-naturedly and civilly, for me to 
let them cultivate a pet piece of my own land. 

This does not look like anarchy, oppression, and 
danger ! But the accounts I read in some papers, and 
hear in some speeches, almost make my ham stand on 
end with horror. 

Am I dreaming ? Why, just before I left Salonica 
the Christians of that town gave an amateur concert for 
the benejit of the Turkish wounded. It was attended by 
the Turkish Governor-Greneral and all his staff, besides 
numerous other Turks, and a sum of nearly three 
hundred pounds was handed over by the Christians to 
the Turkish authorities as the result of the social 
gathering of the two creeds in the most holy — but too 
often one-sided — ^work of pure charity. 

There was a dance after the concert, and the Turks 
asked permission to be allowed to remain to see it, and 
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tlie quizzical expression of astonishment depicted upon 
their faces as they saw Christian men place their arms 
round the waists of Christian ladies and whirl them 
round in a galop was most amusing. 

There are a few brigands about in the neighbouring 
mountain districts, it is true, but so there were “ francs - 
tireurs in France during the late war. The fact is it 
is easy to gather sensational reports in any coxmtry if 
there is a demand for them, and Turkey is no exception 
to the rule. 

But to retmm to Bski-Zaghra, a large Bulgarian 
town, prettily situated at the eastern foot of the 
Karadja Dagh. 

Has there been any progress here, I wonder ? 
Let us see. In the year 1850 the population of the 
town and 127 villages which surround it was 21,947. 
In the year 1870 the population was 32,236, of which 
8,674 were Mahommedans, 1,177 gipsies, and the re- 
mainder Christians. In 1840 there was but one small 
Christian school in Esld-Zaghra; in 1870 there were 
fifty schools, with 2,280 pupils ! In the city there are 
four, and in the villages sixteen, Christian churches, with 
thirty-eight priests of the Bulgarian Church. 

I went over a large silk manufactory in the centre 
of the town, and which appeared to be admirably 
managed. About fifty Bulgarian girls were employed 
at tables containing an open trough of cold, and another 
of very hot water, and behind each girl was a large 
drum wheel, about three feet in diameter, worked by 
steam power. The cocoons are put by dozens at a time 
into the hot water. A girl dips her hand first into the 
cold water, and then seizes a hot cocoon, and detaches 
the thread of silk so quickly and dexterously that you 
cannot detect the action. She then leads the fine 
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thread to a pipe connected with the circumference of 
the wheel, which winds off the silk. 

The outer thread is fine, and is broken off at a cer- 
tain distance, but the inner thread, although of a golden 
colour, is more like coarse cotton than silk. The girls 
keep up a sort of chant during the process, and the 
general effect of the numerous drum-wheels with their 
golden coverings is very pleasing. I also saw a large 
soap factory, which I was told was paying well, and an 
enterprising Bulgarian proposed starting a glass factory. 
One part of the town was reserved exclusively for 
copper works, for the construction of hammered cooking 
vessels, &c. 

As I should soon be obliged to part with my com- 
panion, Mr. Brophy, it was necessary to look out for an 
interpreter, and he told me he knew of a Bulgarian lad 
who was a resident in the town, and who had been 
educated at Eoberts College at Constantino j)le. 

"We had been fortunate in finding a tolerably com- 
fortable khan where we could get good food, and the 
khanjee had sent far and wide in search of the inter- 
preter lad,” who rejoiced in the name of Pano Grospo- 
dinoff. 

After a time I was informed that some one wished 
to speak to me, and a tall man, about thirty years of 
age, with a black beard and moustache, and rather a 
Yankee air and dress, entered, and in good English, but 
with a decided American accent, introduced himself 
as Pano Grospodinoff. It struck me that the “ lad ” 
must have grown with amazing rapidity, or there must 
be some mistake. 

It turned out that he had not been educated at 
Eoberts College, but by the American Protestant Mis- 
sion at Eski Zaghra, and that he had since been lectur- 
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ing in America on Turkey and tlie Bulgarians, He 
was willing to follow me anywhere, and engaged to act 
as interpreter for £3 per month and his keep. He was 
a smart, active, honest, and agreeable man, so I installed 
him at once, and never regretted it. He informed me 
that he was in possession of an excellent camp-bed, 
purchased in America, and hoped that I would make 
use of it. The bed was produced, and after more than 
a quarter of an hour spent in the most careful adjust- 
ment of complicated parts, it presented the appearance 
of a long piece of canvas supported by a number of 
fragile sticks. 

How, sir,” said Pano, “ pray lie down, and see how 
comfortable a bed is this.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “but let me see you try 
it.” He was nearly twice my weight. 

“ Oh, sir, it is very strong beds — oh, yes, I will lie 
on it.” 

And so he did — with a care which showed an inti- 
mate acquaintance vdth this rickety invention. lie 
poised himself in its centre, and gradually lengthened 
himself out gently until he reclined at full length. 

“ There, sir, this is very strong ” 

“ Crash i ” The sentence was cut short, as the whole 
thing suddenly collapsed, and left liim buried in a wreck 
of sharp sticks, poking him in many tender parts. But 
he was evidentl}^ used to it, and the bed was his hobby, 
and nothing could break his faith in his pet couch. He 
rose, and perseveringly put it all together again, and 
offered a trial to me, but I declined with thanks. The 
bed accompanied him for the rest of my travels, and 
much of his time was passed in putting it together. 

Our next day’s journey was to Kezanlik, and to 
reach it we had to cross the Karadja Dagh range by 
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a long pass, winding throngh very steep Mils composed 
of granite and gneiss rocks, covered in most places witk 
oak scrnb. There is a good carriage-road the whole 
way. This pass wonld he a very easy one to defend, 
and might he made impregnable. It is ahont fonrteeii 
miles in length. Ahont half-way np the pass, and at 
an altitude of nearly one thousand feet above EsM 
Zaghra, there is a hot spring strongly impregnated 
wdth iron. It is frequented by numerous invalids, who 
come to take the waters; and there is a large, rambling 
building for their accommodation. The temperature of 
this spring reaches 140® Fahrenheit. 

The view from the top of the pass, as you descend 
to the plain of the Upper Tundja, is very beautiful. 

Kezanlik, surrounded by groves of trees, lies in the 
centre of the plain, and numerous villages, scattered in 
every direction, peep out through the foliage of beautiful 
walnut and other trees. 

This plain is about 1,300 feet above the sea. 
Opposite, and to the north, lies the great Balkan range, 
which at this point attains its highest altitude of 
4,400 feet. The mountains end abruptly in the flat 
country below, which gives them much grandeur, and 
the combination of mountain, plain, forest, and river, is all 
that can be desired by the lover of scenery. We arrived 
at Eezanlik after a delightful ride of nine hours from 
Eski Zaghra, and were hospitably housed by a Glerman, 
who is a member of the firm of Messrs. B. Pappozoglou 
Brothers, of Constantinople, and resides at ICezanlik for 
the purpose of collecting the attar of rose for which the 
district is so celebrated. 

I was always under the impression that the attar of 
rose was made in large quantities in Persia, as well as 
in Turkey, for I remember purchasing it in Bushirc, 
Q 2 
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iiiany years ago, uiider tlie idea that it was a product 
of that country; hut my host informed me that I 
was mistaken, and that the district south of the Balkan 
was the only part of the world where it has as yet been 
produced. 

The whole house was redolent with the scent of 
rose ; but although the aroma is very penetrative, in 
consequence of the subtle character of the essential oil, 
it is not at all overpowering, even when the nose is 
applied to an unstoppered bottle of the fluid. My host 
opened a cupboard which contained thirty large glass 
bottles of the attar, and told me that I was look- 
ing at twelve thousand pounds worth of oil! The 
flowers which produce it have the appearance of our 
common dog-rose, and are of the varieties known 
as Eosa Bamascena, E. Sempervhens, and E. Mos- 
chata. The last-named affords the chief ingredient of 
the attar. 

The natives themselves know very little about the 
varieties, and are only concerned with the profits they 
can make out of the oil. The plant is cultivated by the 
farmers in every village of the district, and requires a 
sandy soil on sloping ground exposed to the rays of the 
sun. The greatest care is bestowed upon its culti- 
vation and the harvesting of the crop. 

A rose-garden may be laid down in either spring or 
antinnn, upon ground which has been well cleaned and 
ploughed. Young rose-shoots are torn off the larger 
plants, so as to carry with them a portion of the roots, 
and these arc laid almost horizontally in trenches about 
a foot deep and five feet apart, so as to form a future 
hedge ; they are then covered with earth and manure, 
and trodden carefully down. Tinder favourable circum- 
stances, the shoots will appear at the end of six months. 
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wlien they should he earthed up, and the plants will 
he more than a foot high at the end of the year. 

At the end of the second year they yield a few 
flowers, hut it is not until the third year that they 
become a source of profit. They are in full bear- 
ing in five years, at a height of about six feet, 
and last for fifteen years, when the plants cease to 
flower. 

They require earthing up four times a year, and 
should be manured every second year; but although the 
manure increases the quantity of the oil, it interferes 
with the quality. 

ISTo pruning is required, except the cutting ojff of 
all dead branches. 

Very severe cold will kill the plants ; and those of 
the whole district were destroyed in this way in the 
year 1870. 

Hoar-frost, foggy and misty weather, are also in- 
jurious to the crops, and a hot temperature during 
the process of distillation interferes with the yield of 
oil. Harvest commences in May, and lasts for about 
twenty days. The farmer counts the buds on his 
plants, and calculates the number which will probably 
blossom daily, which he makes a divisor for the whole, 
and thus computates the number of days his harvest 
will last. 

The flowers have to be gathered before the morn- 
ing dew is off them, and then immediately be distilled. 
Herein lies the difficulty, because it is impossible to 
judge, even approximately, of the rapidity with which 
all the buds will blossom ; consequently, unless a very 
large staff is kept, so as to pick all the blossoms of a 
heavy crop in the short space of time that is available, 
and unless a large number of alembics are ready to 
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distil them, a great portion of the crop, if there is a 
rapid blossoming, may he wasted. When the tem- 
perature during harvest is cold and damp, the blos- 
soming is gradual, hut when it is hot and sunny, it is 
rapid. The alembic consists of a convex copper boiler, 
narrowed at the top to a neck, which carries the 
headpiece or condensing-tube (which is straight, and 
slopes downwards) through a vessel containing cold 
water, until it meets the receiver. The boilers are 
made to contain, when full, about 2401bs. of water, 
but only three-fourths of that amount is poured in, and 
251bs. of blossoms are added. Distillation goes on until 
the turbid-looking rose-water which is produced equals 
in weight the amount of blossoms in the boiler, namely, 
251bs. The boiler is then removed and cleansed, and 
the process is repeated with fresh blossoms. 

The turbid fluid is again distilled, and this time 
there appears upon the double -distilled rose-water an 
oleaginous and yellowish liquid floating upon the surface, 
and this is the celebrated attar of rose. It is skimmed 
by means of a funnel-shaped spoon with a small aper- 
ture at the bottom, so as to allow of the escape of 
the water, but not of the oil. It appeared to me 
that some of the precious fluid must be wasted by this 
clumsy skimming process. I therefore suggested to my 
host that as the attar was extremely volatile it might 
easily be distilled off the surface of the water, and thus 
a purer fluid would be obtained, without waste. He 
said he should certainly give the suggestion a trial. 

The yield of attar varies greatly, but on an average 
it takes 4,0001hs. of rose-blossoms to make 11b. of oil. 

The best quality of attar varies in price from 17 to 
18 piastres the miscal, or from 15s. 4d. to 16s. lOd. per 
ounce j whilst inferior qualities realise from 14 to 15 
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piastres tlie miscal. The mode adopted for testing the 
purity of the different qualities of these oils is to put 
the essence into flasks, which are afterwards immersed 
in water at a temperature of 63° or 68° Fahrenheit, 
when, if the quality be good, it will congeal. This is 
considered the purest oil. A stony, sandy ground, 
impregnated with oxide of iron, produces the best oil, 
while a hard and badly cultivated land will only yield 
oil of an inferior quality, which will not congeal at a 
temperature over 52° Fahrenheit. 

Manufacturers frequently adulterate the attar with a 
fluid which they produce from certain kinds of grasses. 

An English acre produces from 4,0001bs, to 6,0001bs. 
of blossoms, in fair years, and Sddlbs. of blossoms pro- 
duce about 1| drachms of oil, which, on an average, 
may be said to be worth in the wholesale market about 
four shillings. 

Kezanlik is surrounded by irrigated gardens and 
large groves of magnificent walnut-trees. 

I find that it is customary to crush the walnuts, 
shells and all, for the sake of the oil which is thus 
produced, and which is much esteemed for cooking 
purposes and for flavouring sweets. 

The whole district is also celebrated for its plums, 
which are delicious, and are grown in sufficient abun- 
dance to create a large trade in prunes. We were pass- 
ing by an orchard of these fruit-trees, when a Turk, 
who was gathering the large black oval plums — seeing 
us cast longing eyes at the trees — came forward and 
insisted upon our filling every available pocket with 
the fruit — indeed, I believe he would have filled a 
basket, if we had possessed one. The district of 
Kezanlik contained in 1870 forty-eight villages, with 
a population of 25,60.2, of which 12,921 were Mahom- 
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medans, ] 1,907 Bulgarian Oliristians, 646 Gfipsies, and 
128 Jews. There are some very old Christian churches 
ill some of the villages of this district, especially at 
Moublis and Terzidera, one of which dates hack to 
A.D. 1060, and the other to a.d. 1067. At the 
small town of Skipka, in the mountains opposite, 
there is another, which dates from a.d. 1367. 

We paid a visit to the Caimacam of Kezanlik, who 
was one of the lean kine of Turks, and a thorough 
gentleman and good sportsman. He was very anxious 
that we should stop, and shoot partridges with him, but 
I was pressed for time, and had to push on. My great 
object as far as sport was concerned was to get some red- 
deer stalking, and I had determined to give myself a fort- 
night for that enjoyment, and was anxious that the time 
should be employed on the most favourable ground. The 
Caimacam said there were red deer to be found in the 
forests on the neighbouring mountains, but not in great 
numbers, and I learnt from a Bulgarian commercial 
traveller that the best quarter for that sport was the 
neighbourhood of the Kilo Hagh, near Samokov. 

While staying at Kezanlik I was called upon by a 
Bulgarian correspondent of the Levant Herald, an in- 
telligent young man, very much “ got up ’’ with black 
kid gloves, &c. He spoke French fluently, and was 
most anxious to know what I thought of the country 
and the Bulgarians, of whom he seemed, with good 
reason, to be not a little proud. 

I can recommend any traveller who may think of 
visiting Kezanlik to put up at a large Bulgarian con- 
vent, where there is a good and clean house for the 
reception of visitors, either male or female. I went 
o^er the whole of this establishment, which contains 
about fifty nuns, but they did not appear to be bound by 
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very strict vows, as I was told that they can leave and 
marry whenever they like ; hnt this freedom is a very 
safe concession, as, from the personal appearance of the 
ladies, I should say that they would not be troubled 
with many suitors. 

I took leave of my hospitable German host with 
regret, for although Xezanhk is a dirty town, the 
suburbs are very pretty, the neighbouring scenery 
beautiful, the air healthy and bracing, and my host 
was agreeable and clever. Our next journey was to 
Karlofer, a distance of about twenty -five miles, along 
what was then (1874) an excellent carriage-road, with 
telegraph-posts the whole way. The valley, -which at 
Kezanlik is about seven miles broad, narrows as the 
journey is made to the westward towards Karlofer. On 
the right are the grand Balkan mountains, with mag- 
nificent forests, interspersed with natural pasture up- 
lands, and on the left is the Karadja Bagh, with its 
wooded summits. 

The richness of the alluvial soil of the plain formed 
by the washings of the mica schist from the neigh- 
bouring mountains, was evidenced in the numerous 
stacks of grain which were being threshed out in all 
directions, and all the villages and villagers, both Chris- 
tian and Mahommedan, had a well-to-do and prosperous 
appearance. 

As we approached Karlofer the road wound up a pass 
in one of the smaller hills, and along a tumbling river, 
which made its way from the larger mountain, and 
which is of no small serAce to the inliabitants of the 
town which is built uj)on it. Here wms a busy sight ! 
Manchester itself could not appear more industrious. 
Almost every house had a tmhine worked by the -wate]* 
from the river, and which turned spindles for twisting 
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and plaiting woollen braid, while in others handsome 
carpets were made. The buzzing of the turbines and 
clatter of the spindles gave a lively and cheery air of 
wor/c, which, with the fine bracing air, was quite exhila- 
rating. The population was nearly all Bulgarian, and, 
as I shall have to pass through many of these Bul- 
garian towns, I will not weary the reader by details of 
each, because the general character and customs of the 
people may be derived from the description of one or 
two places. 

As soon as I arrived, some of the leading people 
assembled near the khan to inspect the new comer. It 
was evidently an ‘‘ event,” and the dawn of Cook’s devas- 
tating hordes of tourists had not yet broken upon that 
portion of Europe. The Bulgarian notables soon get 
into conversation, and one of them generally proves to 
be the schoolmaster. 

They are aU fine, well-di-essed, and respectable, well- 
to-do looking men. I am asked to visit their houses, 
the best of which show signs of the contact of their 
owners with the luxuries of more civilised Europe, and 
I am introduced with much form to the old people of 
the family. I am struck with the great change which 
one generation has evidently made in the “ European- 
ising ” of these people. The elders of the family were 
apparently not accustomed to the luxuries now enjoyed 
by their children. I am soon on familiar terms with 
several notables, who take possession of me, and trot 
me about the town as a curiosity to be exhibited on 
their domestic hearths. 

At each place I have to drink coffee and eat sweet- 
meats, until at last I feel that I shall have a bilious 
attack if I submit any longer, and so I commence to 
beat a retreat. 
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But tlie moment my intention is discoTered a 
mysterious conversation takes place in wliispers amongst 
tlie notables, and a general agreement is evidently ar- 
rived at. The schoolmaster — ^kind-hearted soul — steps 
forward ; he regrets— they all regret — ^that they have 
such poor accommodation to offer me. I must not go 
to that ugly khan — oh no! I should he devoured during 
the night, and nothing would he left hut my heard and 
tough parts of my hody hy the morning. Will I accept 
the hospitality of the schoolmaster’s house, poor as it 
is ? Of course I will ; and now everything is hustle to 
get my things moved, and everybody looks pleased, 
except the khanjee. But a smile comes into his face as 
the thought strikes him that he can charge extra for 
my horses, which must he left there, and so he makes 
the best of it. 

And now, with many apologies, I am introduced to 
the school-house, a fine large building, of which the 
master is justly proud. I am shown into a large 
room, the total furniture of which consists of a divan — 
namely, a cushioned seat all round the wall. I here 
make myself comfortable, and in due course of time am 
asked below to dinner, am introduced to Mrs. Martin- 
hoff, and by the termination “ off,” I know that she is 
the wife of the son of somebody. I find a table laid 
European fashion, even to the luxury of napkins, and I 
sit down to a most excellent dinner of soup and 
several made-dishes, all equally good. Madame, who is 
dressed in a semi-European manner, smiles pleasantly, 
beams hospitably, and tries to make me eat too much ; 
for, although the amount of food I have eaten would 
keep a pauper for a week, she assures me that I have 
eaten nothing, is afraid the dishes are not what I 
am accustomed to, &c. &c. There are two or three 
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friends of tlie host at the table, and the conversation 
runs upon the advancement the Bulgarian nation has 
made, and its latent capabilities for indefinite develop- 
ment. As the native wine of the country — a pleasant 
beverage — ^flows round, the conversation warms on the 
same national subject, and — in vino veritas — much in- 
formation fiies about. 

The idea of Bulgarian rebellion seems perfectly un- 
derstood, and is cast aside as simply ridiculous, and 
merely the creation of intrigue from without, which 
feeds n23on the follies of a few hot-headed youths, 
vauriens, from within — ^but ‘‘look at their schools,” 
“look at then- houses,” “look at their general jDiogress,” 
and “ do I not think they are getting on ? ” They can 
assure .me that “ their sons are now educated wdiilst 
children, in the town, and as young men, abroad and at 
Constantinople, especially at Eoberts College, and can 
talk French and Grerman — ah ! and some of them 
English. Even in this very town, away here in the 
wild Balkan Mountains, there is old Mr. Soinebddy- 
polf’s son — ^who, bad luck to him, is out of the way just 
now, but I must see him — who talks English capitally. 
Ah ! I ought to have seen what their country was 
twenty years ago to appreciate what it is now ; but do 
I not think that they really are a nation that will get 
on?” Yes, I do; and I retire to bed convinced that 
they will do so. 

The next morning I am introduced to old Mr. Some- 
body poff’s son, a handsome gentlemanly young fellow, 
in European dress, who talks English fluently, and with 
a very good accent; and the fine old father looks 
smilingly on with a pride which it is delightful to 
witness, as he listens to the language he cannot under- 
stand, but which sounds sweetly from the mouth of his 
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well-beloved son. The young man courteously offers 
to act as niy cicerone over the small town, takes me to 
the convent where some good old Bulgarian nuns 
are occupied in weaving a most excellent cloth, similar 
to OUT highland homespuns, and some of which I 
buy at the rate of about two shillings the square 
yard. I am shown over the convent, a large irregular 
building, well kept, and with gardens round it, and 
which seems more an asylum for old women than 
anything else. They have some quaint and ancient 
pieces of silver in the form of small flagons, said to 
be two hundred years old, and a curiosity in the shape 
of a closet, in which, ranged on shelves, are the skulls 
of all the old nuns who have died in the convent; 
and the old lady who was doing the honours of the 
institution, showed me, in a simple manner, the place 
which her respected head was to occupy. 

This convent for old ladies bore a high character; 
but on a hill on the other side of the town there was 
another for younger nuns, and as far as I could under- 
stand it did not maintain the same character for 
respectability as the one I was visiting. 

At last the time came when I must continue my 
travels. I made a present to the hospitable school- 
master for his school, and rode off amidst the good 
wishes of his wife and friends. Though this description 
applies to most, it must not be taken as a sample of a 
visit to all Bulgarian towns ; much depends upon locality 
and the prosperity of the trade of the neighbourhood. 
Those north of the Balkan are generally more advanced 
than the towns to the south of that range. At one of 
these latter, Klissura — ^which has suffered so severely 
from the massacre — I arrived at the khan, which was 
served by a crabbed old woman. Had she coffee ? no ; 
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fowls ? no ; eggs ? no ; water ? yes ; wliat else ? bread. 
So I sat down in tlie verandali of the courtyard to 
make my dinner oiF dry bread, and tried to imagine it 
luxury. 

I was hungry, and had eaten about two loaves, and 
was beginning to feel as though I was stuffed with 
cotton- wool, when my ever -truthful nose detected a 
sweet-smelling savour, as of stew, and, looking up, I saw 
a higlily-respectable Turk advancing with a steaming 
dish in each hand. 

This was no less than the Mudir, or Turkish magis- 
trate of the district, who had heard of my vacuity, and 
had kindly and courteously hastened to the rescue with 
two capital meat stews. 

Oh, that I could perform one of those conjuring 
tricks I had once seen, and bring those dry loaves out 
of my mouth in the form they went in ! 

But it was not to be done; and as the young 
American lady said, I guess if I take any more I shall 
have to hang it on outside.” So I could only pick 
delicately at the savoury dishes, and regret the past. 

Whether coming events cast their shadows before 
them, I know not, but there was a dull and depressed 
air about IQissura which I did not notice in other 
Bulgarian towns. Alas ! it, together with Karlofer, 
has suffered severely from the late massacres ; yet how 
prcxsperous, peaceful, and contented was the latter place 
only eighteen months before ! 

It is in this quarter that Lady Strangford is so 
quietly, courageously, and earnestly endeavouring to 
assuage suffering ; and may God bless her persevering 
work of charity ! 

There is a large monastery in a gorge of the moun- 
tains about four miles from Karlofer, amidst grand 
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scenery, where the crystalline rocks and contorted strata of 
calcareous clay slate are very prominent and interesting. 

I was now approaching the point at which I 
intended to cross the Balkan, and therefore made a 
short journey from Karlofer to the Bulgarian and 
Turkish town of Sopat, by way of Karlowa, and distant 
about sixteen miles. Karlowa was a very prosperous 
Bulgarian town, and as I passed through, I heard that 
there was an English governess living in one of the 
Bulgarian families. Knowing that she would be glad 
to see a countryman, I went and called, and the poor 
girl was perfectly delighted at the opportunity of hear- 
ing of her own country, from which she had been 
absent for two years. She came from Manchester, and 
I have since heard that she has been married to a 
Bulgarian in the Protestant American Mission, at 
Samakov; he is to be . congratulated, for she was 
intelligent, ladylike, and good-looking. Sopat proved 
to be a good-sized and prosperous town; the population 
was composed of two-thirds Bulgarian Christians, and 
the remainder Mohammedans, including a few gipsies. 
It was in charge of one policeman, and an old Bulgarian 
told me that it was quite enough, as they lived very 
peaceably, and seldom had any necessity for calling in 
the police. 

hiext day I crossed the Balkan, leaving this peace- 
ful country, which has since been visited by such awful 
scenes of horror. I have given an unvarnished account 
of my journey, made from notes taken by the way ; 
I had not the slightest prejudice for or against either 
Bulgarian or Turk, and I ask my readers whether I 
had been travelling amongst a people ground down 
by oppression and cruelty until they were about to be 
goaded into madness and rebellion? 
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To say so is a wicked libel. I have no excuse for and 
no wisli to excuse the carnage of last year, which here 
took place by orders from panic-stricken authorities ; but 
if ever retribution follows wickedness upon this earth, it 
should fall upon the heads of those who poisoned the 
minds of these authorities, and let loose the organised 
band of murderers who had orders first to manufacture 
rebellion, and then to provoke the massacre which laid 
waste this fair land, and cast its honest and contented 
people into the uttermost depths of misery and despair ! 
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Travelling on horseback is an excellent way of seeing 
a country, and if the traveller carries tents he is able 
to stop at any spot of interest, and by this means 
much information of the country and people can be 
obtained. The sensation of setting out on a fine, 
clear morning, with a novel country and people to 
explore, is very delightful. In Turkey the Zaptieh 
(mounted policeman) leads tlie way as a guide, and on 
arriving at the outskirts of the town he stops, turns 
his horse, salutes, and wishes you a safe and pros- 
perous journey. 

These men are generally well mounted on very 
small but wiry horses, which they treat with the 
greatest kindness and care. They carry with them 
their bed, clothes, and arms; and as some of them are 
heavy men, these little horses frequently have to carry 
as much as eighteen stone for a day’s ride of forty miles, 
but they do it with ease. 

The mounted police of Turkey get a bad character 
from some people, but it is hardly well deserved. They 
are paid so little by the Government that it is impossible 
for them to live and keep their own horses, and they 
therefore do what it is intended they should do, namely, 
R 
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live upon the inhahitants ; hut it is a mistake to suppose 
that they confine their exactions to the Christians 
Wherever their duty leads them, there they force the 
villagers, of whatever creed, to recognise the motto 
Live and let live.” Of course such a system opens a 
door for much abuse, and in some cases the power of 
the police is used for extortion beyond the necessaries of 
lite for man and beast, but such cases are the exception 
and not the rule, and the Zaptiehs as a body perform 
their duties well. 

On the morning of the 30th of August we were up 
and off early from Sopat, as we intended to cross the 
alUn and sleep at Troyan that night. After riding 
for twelve miles along the foot of the Baltan, we arrived 
at a Hian at the bottom of the pass we had to traverse 
On the way we passed the ruins of the only castle I 
ave seen in Turkey, perched away up the mountains 
upon a height which could only be reached by one path. 
The arcytecture resembled the style we call “peroen- 

could not learn anything about it from any of the 
mhabitants excepting that it was “very old; ” and one 
man intomied me, in a mysterious manner, that it was 
built by the English!” I must leave it to some 
futui-e archaiologist to unravel tlie mystery 

We commenced the ascent of the pass un o 
steep path, which zigzagged up one of the^ numerous 
spurn runnmg out at right angles from the 1 :“;: 

of ff description of this and other passes 

of the Balkan in another chapter, I wiU now tZ « 

.1 «. U,y .Js.; .S." 

y dffeient is the physical aspect of the country to 
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tliat usually depicted in maps. lu looking to tlie 
soutli, across tlie plain of Pliillipopolis, tlie Ekodope 
range rises to a still greater height than the Balkan, 
and the character of the whole of Turkey in Europe is 
essentially that of great mountain ranges, which have 
begotten the rich alluvial plains lying at their feet. 
The great central watershed of the whole country is the 
mountainous district around the large and elevated 
plain of Sofia. It is from here that the whole of the 
great rivers of Turkey take their rise and flow in all 
directions in their course to the sea. 

This suggests that these great and fertile plains of 
Sofia will some day be the junction of many lines of 
railway, which will thread their course along the rich 
valleys formed by the great rivers emanating from 
the central watershed. It also gives this district a 
strategical value of much importance, as the elevated 
plateau is of sufficient extent, and rich enough, to supply 
a very large army, which could debouch into the plains 
towards any quarter by way of the river valleys. The 
princqDal plains are those of Macedonia, Thessaly, Seres, 
Sofia, Pliillipopolis, Adrianople, and Yenidge, and of 
course the valley of the Danube. 

Unfortunately these plains have no water-carriage 
for their produce by way of the rivers which intersect 
them, as these rivers, the Maritza excepted, are for the 
most part unnavigable for even such small craft as 
barges. The plains, however, from their formation and 
the nature of their soil, offer great facilities for naviga- 
tion by means of canals. 

The great mountain ranges, running as they do at 
right angles to each other, naturally produce great 
varieties in climate, and an isothermal line drawa 
through Turkey would pursue a very erratic course. 

II 2 
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Nortli of tlie Balkan tlie cold in tlie winter is 
intense, the thermometer falling sometimes as low as 
10° below zero of Fabrenbeit, while in snmmer it rises 
to 96° in the shade. Spring sets in at the end of April, 
and winter in ISTovember. 

South of the Balkan the climate is also severe in 
winter, until the Sea of Marmora and Jijgean Sea are 
approached, hut the spring is earlier and winter later 
than in the northern region. As we aj)proach Greece 
and Albania the effect of locality upon climate becomes 
very conspicuous. For instance, at Yolo, in Thessaly, 
the orange and the olive grow to perfection in the open 
air, while in the Macedonian plains, in almost the same 
latitude, the north winds which in the winter sometimes 
sweep down from the Bhodope range, prohibit the 
growth of any trees except those suited to a more 
northern climate. 

I imagine that the climate of Turkey has changed 
from what it was in former ages through the impro- 
vident destruction of trees by both Turk and Christian, 
a waste which must have materially affected the rainfall. 

The destruction in this way is pitiable, and the 
plains and lower hills are for the most part denuded of 
trees. If wood is wanted for a fire, the nearest trunk is 
mangled with an axe to provide it, and if there is a 
ready sale for wood, down come the trees wholesale, 
without any thought of the future.. 

The idea of planting trees never enters the head of 
Turk, Greek, or Bulgarian. It would be a present out- 
lay for the benefit of posterity, which would appear to 
them the act of a lunatic. There are, however, im- 
mense forests still left amongst the higher mountains, 
where the oak, the pine, the beech, and the sweet 
chestnut thrive to perfection. 
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The climate of the Macedonian plains is very similar 
to that of Australia ; it has the same hot and iisnalty 
dry summers, accompanied by heavy dews at night, 
with mild autumns, and fitful winters; but occasional 
frosts must he more severe in Macedonia, as several 
attempts to grow the JEucalyjptus glohulus (so common to 
Australia) have failed. 

The mountains of Turkey are not covered with 
dense forests, as in the case of the Carpathians, hut wood 
and pasture lands are alternated and grouped in such a 
way, that it not only benefits the flockmaster, but adds 
great beauty to the scenery. Some of the lands at very 
high altitudes contain excellent soil, which, although 
covered many feet deep with snow dming the winter 
months, are partially cultivated for summer crops by 
the nomad shepherds, during the warmer season. 

The general geographical features of all the moun- 
tains of Turkey consist in their being formed of the 
crystalline and eruptive rocks of syenite and trachyte, 
with the exception of the northern half of the Balkan 
range, which is of the cretaceous system. It is the 
washings, from the mica schist and trachyte, together 
with the limestone of these great mountain masses, 
which form the rich and fertile plains below, where the 
alluvial soil is frequently many feet in depth. The 
great plain of Salonica, formed of a clay loam, is in 
places fifteen feet in depth of soil, and is probably as 
rich as any land in the world; but not an eighth of it 
is cultivated, and although Hatm’e has been so boun- 
tiful, man has been neglectful and idle — at least in 
modern days. 

The mineral wealth of Turkey in Europe is very 
great, but through that apathy which is so characteristic 
of the Grovernment, it still lies undeveloped. 
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Coal is found in numerous places along tlie Balkan 
range, and also in the Rhodope Mountains, and again 
near Mount Olympus in Macedonia; but, with the 
exception of a bed of anthracite near Selje, in the 
Balkan, it is of the tertiary-hrown character, and hardly 
worth the expense of working. The mountains, how- 
ever, are so little known, that there may he rich coal- 
beds yet undiscovered. 

The district in the neighbourhood of Mount Pan- 
gjEus (the modern Punar Bagh) was in ancient times 
celebrated for its silver mines. Herodotus speaks of 
the gold mines of Thrace and Macedon. In Engell’s 
“History of Ragusa” there is an account of the large 
gains of that city made by its contracts for working 
the gold and silver mines belonging to the Thracian 
princes. There are remains of ancient copper mines 
near Yerria (ancient Beima), in Macedonia; and both 
ancient and modern research prove the mineral wealth 
of the country to be very great. 

The district near Troyan, north of the Balkan, is 
also rich in minerals, consisting of copper, argentiferous 
galena, and, probably, mercury, for a native brought 
me a good specimen of cinnabar, but I had not time 
to go and see the place where he obtained the ore, as 
it was more than fifty miles out of my route. 

The scenery as you descend the northern side of 
the Balkan is very beautiful, but of quite a different 
character to that which has just been left to the south. 

Par as the eye can reach towards the Danube the 
hills go waving down to the plain like billows on the 
sea, while right and left, on the nearer ground, are deep 
ravines wdth very steep but comparatively smooth sides, 
clothed liere and there with forest. 

As the elevation is reduced, the hills become broken 
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up, and tlie mixture of cultivated lands with, woods, 
pasture, hills, streams, and villages, reminded me of the 
scenery in the neighhonrhood of Dolgelly, in Wales. 

In many parts the view was much disfigm’ed by 
the custom of breaking off all the lower branches of 
the trees, and stacking them with the leaves, for fuel, 
and also for fodder for the sheep in winter. The 
consequence is that many of the woods present the 
appearance of groups of bare poles, with tufts on the 
top. 

In the valley which runs up to Troyan I came upon 
the remains here and there of an old Eoman road, 
probably of the time of Trajan. It is in an excellent 
state of preservation, paved with large flat stones, which 
still have the smooth polish created by the ancient 
trafiic, and the curb-stones along the edge look as 
though the road had but lately been repaired. It 
tends towards the Balkan, and I expect might be traced 
over that range, as it probably afterwards joined the 
Via Egnatia in the south. 

Becklemes, or police-stations, are placed at intervals 
along all the passes of the Balkan, and, indeed, every- 
where in Turkey where the busy throng ” is left 
behind. There were reports of brigands amongst the 
mountains, but I saw nothing of them. 

Troyan is, or was, a pretty thriving town, with a 
population of about 5,000 Bulgarians, chiefly occupied 
in making cloth, and also copper vessels. 

They make a curious earthenware water-bottle here, 
with five mouth-pieces, and a finger-hole for regulating 
the supply of water to the mouth, by checking the 
admission of air. "When a novice drinks from one of 
these vessels, and leaves the air-hole uncovered, he 
presently feels a cold sensation under his waistcoat, and 
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finds tliat tlie water is trickling down liis neck ont of 
one of tlie five montlis. I could not make out wliat 
was tlie origin of these curious vessels ; they are 
Etruscan in shape. Has the form been handed on 
from the time of the Eoman occupation of the 
town ? 

My next day’s jommey was to the town of Lovtcha. 
Our route lay through pretty winding valleys and rich 
fields of maize, and as the whole of the cultivated land 
was sown with that crop, it seemed as though rotation 
was not fashionable ; but a bad harvest must bring great 
distress upon the rural population, as they have no 
other crop to fall back upon. 

Lovtcha is one of the most picturesque and 
quaintest places I have ever seen, not excepting 
Tirnova, which it slightly resembles. It is a straggling 
town, built in a deep and winding cleft of basaltic 
rocks, which rise up in lofty, precipitous walls around, 
while trees and minarets thrust themselves up between 
the houses here and there, and add to the general effect, 
The rapid fiowung Osina, about one hundred yards wide, 
runs through the town under the arches of a new stone 
bridge, which would do credit to any country. The 
whole place had a busy and cheerful aspect. The — in 
this part — ^pretty Bulgarian women, in their picturesque 
costumes, were sitting with their children at the doors 
of their houses, spinning the woollen threads which were 
to make their household cloth. The great heaps of 
melons, fruit, and vegetables which lay in the market- 
place, smTounded by houses with overhanging eaves, 
and roofs covered by great, irregular, yellow slates more 
than an inch in thickness ; the brilliant sun which here 
lit up the many-coloured cloths in an open bazaar, and 
there cast a deep shadow to form a proper contrast — all 
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made up an artistic effect wMcli was very pleasant to 
look* upon. 

A Bulgarian merchant, wlio was tke owner of 
several houses, most hospitably placed one of them at 
my disposal, and as it was situated well up the side 
of the rock, and overlooked nearly the whole town and 
winding river, it formed most enjoyable quarters. I 
visited the Caimacam, who had, I found, been in the 
Turkish army during the Crimean War, and I received 
every possible civility from him. He took great pains 
to find me information concerning landed estates, and 
was most anxious that I should buy some Grovernment 
land which w^^as for sale, offering to gwe me guides 
to any part I might wish to visit. 

As I was leaving the konak I visited the prison, 
which consisted of two large rooms ; the outer had 
one side open to the air, and was protected with iron 
bars, and the inner room was sufficiently ventilated 
with windows. The apartments were clean, and occupied 
by eleven prisoners, who were laughing, talking, and 
chaffing the people outside, as they offered through the 
bars some knitted bags for sale. The prisoners w’-ere 
composed of Turks, Bulgarians, and gipsies. 

My lad John was laid up with a bilious attack, 
from eating too much fruit, so as I intended to return to 
Lovtcha, after visiting an estate about fifty miles off, I 
left him with Bano and my baggage, and went on with 
Brophy to Selvi, a prosperous town, about twenty-five 
miles on the road to Tirnova, and which has tlie best 
and cleanest khan I have seen in Turkey. 

The scenery was beautiful the whole way, undula- 
ting hills with woods and cultivated land, rich valleys 
and rivers, and the great Balkan away in the distance. 
As we rode along a new road, as large and good as 
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tlie best that enter London, I enjoyed tbe ride mncb. 
The next day we took the same highway road for about 
thirty miles to Tirnova, but the scenery was now rather 
monotonous, as- we were descending to the Danubian 
plain. Tirnova, like Lovtcha, is built in a great basaltic 
iDasin, with a rapid river — ^the Jantra — flowing through 
it, and which has such a winding course that it nearly 
makes an island of a great portion of the rock upon 
which stands the citadel. The depth of the cleft varies 
from 1,000 to 500 feet; the houses are built on a 
plateau, and on the sides of the cliffs where they are 
sufiiciently sloping to permit of it. 

Tirnova is a very strong position, but no advantage 
has been taken of the natural defences. It was for- 
merly the seat of the Bulgarian kings after then: 
power was driven north of the Balkan, and in those 
. days it must, in a military sense, have been a position 
of great strength. The neighbouring country is prettily 
laid out with mneyards, gardens, and villas, which give 
it a European aspect. 

It is the seat of a Sandjak, or Liva, and we visited 
the governor, Houssein Pacha, who was an excellent 
man of biisiuess, and did not spare himself in the way 
of work. I sat in the court for some time, and if the 
administration of the country could everywhere be 
carried out as it was at Tirnova, Turkey would soon 
be in a prosperous state. But like all other Turkish 
governors in those days, he was “ moved on ” before his 
labours had well commenced. 

The khans at Thnova are large and pretentious, but 
very bad — so much so that I had to get the loan of a 
house amongst the vineyards to pass my second night. 
The person in charge provided us with an excellent 
dinner, with wine, a capital breakfast the next morning. 
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and tlie wliole charge for the use of the house, food 
for Brophy, myself, and the Zaptieh who accompanied 
ns, amounted to thirty piastres — ahont five shillings. 

I had gone out of my way to Tirnova to get a tele- 
gram I expected from Constantinople, and now doubled 
back towards an estate belonging to a Tm*kish Bey, 
which I had heard was for sale, and which lay between 
Plevna and Tirnova. The whole of this country is 
divided into large estates belonging generally to 
Turkish Pashas and Beys, whose families have in- 
herited them for generations, and the tenants and 
labourers are usually Bulgarian Christians, with here 
and there a Mahommedan (Bulgarian) population. 

After sleeping in a rough way in a Bulgarian village 
at the end of a short afternoon ride, we pushed on the 
next day for the estate of the Turkish Bey. 

We arrAed at his house after a long and rather 
monotonous ride, and were invited by the servants to 
enter ; hut we were informed that the Bey was not at 
home, as he had gone to settle a dispute which had 
arisen between two Bulgarian Bayahs, who had appealed 
to him to act as arbiter ; “ but,’’ said the servant, ‘‘ if 
the Chelibis will enter and rest awhile, the Bey will 
soon return.” 

The house was a large and straggling building, with 
a great kitchen and a sort of waiting-haU, where, as in 
feudal times, good fare seemed to be provided for all 
who came to claim it. 

The numerous rooms had no pretensions to luxury. 
The walls and long rambling passages were white- 
washed, and, as usual in TmAisli houses, the only 
fmmiture consisted in handsome carpets and cushioned 
divans. 

As we were left alone to wander where we liked, I 
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felt a little nervous, for fear I miglit suddenly stumble 
upon a nest of bouris, and infringe the sacred precincts 
of a harem; hut we were afterwards informed by a 
servant, who approached with coffee and cigarettes, that 
our host was a bachelor ! 

This visit was interesting, because the Bey is one of 
the very few resident landlords in Turkey — the more 
the pity. In about half an hour I heard the clattering 
of horses’ feet, and looking out I saw our Turkish host 
dri-vdng up in a carriage, with a pair of handsome little 
black horses admhably groomed, and accompanied by 
two outriders. 

The carriage was a strong landau, which had been 
bought second-hand at Yienna, and had the arms of an 
Austrian nobleman painted upon it; the harness was 
brass, mounted mth the same arms. 

Presently our host entered — a very tall, stout, good- 
natured-looking and manly gentleman of about fifty 
years of age. 

He received us most courteously, and we sat down 
to more coffee, cigarettes, and conversation. According 
to Turkish custom, Brophy did not touch upon the 
object of our visit until about a quarter of an hour of 
general conversation had been expended; but at last, 
when the Bey heard that we had come to inquire about 
his estate, he seemed greatly astonished and somewhat 
amused, as well he might be, poor man, as he had not 
the slightest thought or intention of parting with it, 
and we had been wrongly informed. 

Of course, we made all the apologies which could be 
thought of, and after a time asked if we might order 
our horses. 

Hay, it is late,” said our host, you must be my 
guests for to-night.” 
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It was a lovely warm day in September; oppo- 
site tbe liouse there was a large fenced garden full 
of fruit-trees and shady grass -walks, and in the 
centre a delightful arbour, formed of vines bent over 
trellis-work, from which hung tempting clusters of 
grapes. 

Our host said that, prior to adjourning to the garden, 
he had some business to transact, and begged us to 
excuse him while he finished his work with his people, 
requesting us in the meanwhile to make ourselves 
comfortable where we were. 

I now had the opportunity of seeing how, at aU 
events, one Turkish proprietor dealt with his Bulgarian 
Christian tenants. The Bey clapped his hands, upon 
which a servant entered, and received orders to show up 
the people. 

The men came in one by one, stated then* business 
in an open, straightforward, and confident manner, and 
without that obsequiousness which is so often seen in 
Turkey. Their business was connected with estate 
matters, for advice upon this point or that, would he 
settle such and such dispute, so and so was sick, what 
should be done, and so on. There was evidently most 
perfect confidence and good feeling between the Bey 
and his people, whether Christian or Mahoininedau ; 
and from certain parts of the conversation it was 
evident that the former looked to him for protection 
from exactions by their priest. I particularly remarked 
the kindly way in which he dealt with his people, and 
the confidence and satisfaction with which his opinion 
was received. 


At last the interviews were over. He apologised 
for detaining us so long, and asked if we should like to 
see the stables. He was very fond of horses, and had 
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fifteen admirable specimens of small bnt compact 
animals, but I could not admire a tall, gaimt-look- 
ing Hungarian borse, with a hollow back, and 
standing about sixteen hands, of which he seemed 
specially proud. His principal pastime was hawk- 
ing, which he appeared to thoroughly understand, 
as far as my own ignorance on the subject permitted 
me to judge. We then went to see his falcons, which 
were in excellent condition under the charge of a 
falconer. 

It was now the cool of the evening, and we were 
invited to the arbour, where there was laid a table with 
a snowy-white table-cloth, and on it several little dishes 
with different kinds of bmrnt almonds and nuts, salt 
fish, pickles, olives, two large dishes of most delicious 
melons neatly cut up, one of the pink and the other 
of the yellow variety, two pint decanters of raki,^' and 
some biscuits. I was, as usual, ravenously hungry, and 
a horrible dread came over me that this was dinner, and 
I felt that a meal off pickles, melon, and burnt nuts 
could only result in what the little child called ‘‘ a pain 
in the pinafore.” However, my friend, who knew the 
ways of the country, assured me that this was not 
dinner, but only a sort of preliminary canter, and that 
we should afterwards be imdted by the Bey to adjourn 
to the house, where the great meal would be served. 
But I had grave doubts on the subject, my own ex- 
perience having proved that promised meals were not 
always realised in Turkey. We sat down, picked at 
the various dishes, and the raki was handed round, but 
my host noticing that I did not drink it, considerately 
ordered some wine for my special use. Brophy advised 
me to imbibe all that I intended to drink, as we should 
* Turldsh. spirit, flavoured witli aniseed. 
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not, according to Turkish, cnstom, have any liquids when 
we adjourned for dinner. But there is a certain amount 
of romance about wine, and I felt that I could not drink 
“ to order ” in this olf-hand manner. 

Time went on. My host kept talking and drinking 
raid. I commenced by picking at all the dishes for 
manner’s sake and cmdosity, and partly to pass the 
time. At last I saw that one decanter of raid had been 
finished and the other was commenced, and as we had 
sat there for an hour I was now convinced that this was 
dinner, and nothing else, so I thought there was no 
time to he lost, and therefore attacked the melons and 
biscuits in real earnest. But I was mistaken. When 
the second decanter of raid was nearly finished, our host 
clapped his hands, upon which two servants appeared as 
if by magic, one with a towel, and the other with a 
dish and ewer, and we each had water poured over our 
hands. 

We then followed our host into the house, where we 
found in the centre of the room a low platter of beauti- 
fully clean zinc about three feet in diameter, and upon 
it three neatly-folded napkins, with a spoon by the side 
of each, and in the centre a bowl of hot soup. We sat 
down crossed-legged (a most painful operation), our host 
made an inclination for us to begin, and in silence we in 
turn dipped into the bowl. So far it was easy work, 
and the soup was excellent. 

Four servants stood around, and seemed to divine 
by instinct when we were satisfied ; and the soup was 
whisked away and instantly replaced by a dish of quails, 
but no knives, forks, nor plates ! I felt that the crisis 
had come. I could eat a good fat quail easily enough 
in my fingers, but what was I to do with the bones 
afterwards ? If I laid them on the platter I might be 
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infringing some sacred law of tlie Koran, and thus 
insulting my host. I thought of the Shah when he 
was in London, and how he had thrown the cherry- 
stones nnder the table, but here was no table to throw 
under ! I began to calculate how many bones I might 
swallow with impunity, when our host delicately broke 
off the leg and wing of a quail, ate the meat, and laid 
the bones on the platter. I had devonred two quails 
before you would count fifty! Dish succeeded dish; 
they were all beautifully cooked — stewed meat, kebobs, 
stuffed vegetables, &c. &c. We all ate in perfect 
silence, and finished with washing hands and coffee. As 
we were going to start very early the next morning, 
our host wished us ho7i voyage, making many polite 
speeches in Tm'kish, which we returned. On going to our 
bedroom we found pillows and two large quilts spread 
as beds, and we slept soundly, undisturbed by insects. 

I afterwards heard that our host was very much 
respected for his justice and charity by people throughout 
the whole district, whether Mahommedan or not. 

I now, with much regret, took leave of my com- 
panion, Mr. Brophy, who was obliged to return to his 
vice-consular duties, by way of Eustchuk. We had 
travelled so far together that it seemed quite unnatural 
to ride off in opposite directions. I had much to thank 
him for before we parted, as his knowledge of the 
language and of the people had been of the greatest 
assistance to me. 

This was on September 6th, and it was the hottest 
day I have ever experienced in Turkey, so that my 
lonely ride of eight hours in the sun was not very 
enjoyable. 

My route lay for a great part of the distance along 
the river Osma, and I noticed an immense cave in a. 
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cliff on tlie otlier side of tlie river. It was at least fifty 
feet in lieiglit, and appeared to run a great distance into 
tlie liill. 

On my arrival at Lo^ffclia, I found Jolin perfectly 
well, and Pano as briglit as ever. I bad left word tliat 
they were to telegrapli to me if John did not recover 
from his bilious attack, so that I was prepared to find 
him in good health. 

I had made a depot at Troyan for my tents, guns, 
&c., and I now determined to make for Bamako v, and 
then for Eilo Monastir, to enjoy two weeks’ deer- 
stalking. I had been so near the Danube that I was 
tempted to make for it, take steamer to Belgrade, and 
from there pass through Servia, and journejdng by 
ISTisch to Metrovitze, take the railway to Salonica ; 
but the season of the year was so advanced that I was 
obliged to abandon the idea, and thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of personally visiting places which have since 
obtained so much interest. It is curious to observe 
how clearly defined are the ethnological boundaries in 
Turkey in Europe. The Bulgarians and the Slavs are 
as distinct from each other as the Grreeks and Circas- 
sians, and although they have all been under a common 
government, Slav famihes do not appear to have been 
tempted to emigrate from their adopted country of 
Servia to settle in other parts of Turkey. Yet the vast 
plains of the Danube lay invitingly before them, and 
there was easy communication by the river. 

A work on Turkey in Europe would hardly be com- 
plete without some account of the Slav subjects of the 
Ottoman Empire, and I will, therefore, pause in my 
journey to give a brief sketch of their history, in order 
to refresh the memory of some of my readers who may 
not have taken the trouble to study the subject, 
s 
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The origin of tlie term Slav, or SIeyg, is onvelopod in 
ti certain amonnt of mist, but it is generally supposed 
to be derived from Slava, wbicb means “ glory.” 

Tbe ancient Slavonian people are one of the Indo- 
European families wliicb found tbeir way to Europe by 
tbe Volga road, and married with tlie aborigines over 
tbe greater part of Eussia. 

Tbe Ottoman Slavs are comprised under tbe bead 
of Seiudans, Bosnians, Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, 
Croats, and some emigrant tribes from Eussia wbicb 
are settled in tbe Dobrudscba. 

Latbam assigns a Slavonic or Sarmatian origin to tbe 
ancient Tbracians; and if it is so tbe Slavonic element 
must be strong on tbe mother’s side amongst tbe greater 
part of tbe Ottoman subjects in Europe. 

It was by means of Turks— that is, of tbe Huns 
— ^tbat the modern Slavs were introduced to tbeir 
present quarters in Turkey in Europe. 

In A.D. 488, Hengbizikb, tbe son of Attila, called in 
tbe aid of tbe barbarians from tbe Ural and tbe Vistula 
to prop up bis waning power, and from that date com- 
menced tbeir wars with the Byzantine Empire. 
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Tlie Emperor H'eraclius strove for tEeir alliance and 
assistance. “Give us then,” said the Croats, “some 
land to cultivate ; ” and he gave them Dalmatia. Then 
set out the tide of emigration, to profit by the liberality 
of the emperor ; and hordes of these barbarians pom'ed 
into the country, until they colonised the land from 
the frontiers of Epirus to the Danube, to be pressed 
back eventually within their present limits. They are 
described as rude in manner and dress, ignorant of all 
idea of marriage, their religion a vulgar fetishism, 
their occupations the chase and war. They must, how- 
ever, have had some ideas of industry, or they would 
not have been so eager for lands to cultivate. They 
had plenty of opportunities for indulging their love for 
war in the contests which followed with their rivals, the 
Bulgarians ; but although frequently beaten, they were 
never subdued by that race, j)robably on account of the 
mountainous nature of the country to which they could 
always retire. 

We have seen, in the chapter on the Bulgarians, 
how the Slavs became converted to Christianity by 
the labours of the missionaries, Oyrillus and Methodius, 
ill the ninth century; and their communications with 
the Byzantine Empire, sometimes in war, sometimes in 
peace, gradually educated them hito the ideas and 
customs of their neighbours, until they rose into such 
importance and power that their great king, Stephen 
Douchan,ruled victoriously from Belgrade to the Maritza, 
from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and assumed the 
title of “Emperor of the Eoumelians, the Macedonian 
Christ-loving Czar,”^ a.d. 1340, with Pristina for his 
capital. It was the ambition displayed by this Servian 
king that so alarmed Cantacuzenus for the safety of Con- 

* Eanke. 
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stantinople, tliat lie called in the aid of the Turks from 
Asia Minor to defend his empire. By the introduction 
of foreign legions, and a good organisation, Douchan 
raised a formidable army. The Ottoman arms soon 
began to advance over Europe, and twice were the 
Servian forces defeated on the Maritza ; hut the great 
blow which was to destroy then independence was re- 
served for the battle of E^ossova, August 27th, 1389. 
King Lazarus, who then reigned in Servia, made a 
final effort to repel the Ottoman advance, and gathered 
together a vast army from the Slavonians of Poland, 
Hungary, and WaUachia, which he added to his own 
forces from Servia, Bosnia, and Albania, together with 
the Bulgarians, who were now his allies. But although 
the troops were brave, and ardent to be led against 
the Turks, there was difficulty in moving so many in- 
dependent forces as a compact army. King Lazarus 
commanded the whole, and after much difficulty gathered 
his forces in line of battle on the plain of Kossova, north 
of the little stream of the Schinitza, and there awaited 
the attack of Sultan Amurath I., who was advancing at 
the head of his veteran Ottoman troops. 

Amm'ath was accompanied by two princes of the 
House of Othman, his sons Bayezed and Yakoub. As 
soon as he had reconnoitred the superior forces of King 
Lazarus, he hesitated to risk a battle, and called a 
council of war, the usual accompaniment of hesitation. 
Conflicting was the advice which followed, but the 
general tenor was for battle ; and some wily generals 
suggested that the camels used for baggage should be 
placed in line, and driven towards the enemy, so that 
by their smell the cavahy horses should be put to flight, 
and in the confusion the attack be made. To this 
Prince Bayezed wisely objected, saying, “ The honour of 
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our flag requires tliat those who march heueatli the 
crescent should meet then' enemy face to face, let that 
enemy he whom he will.” 

The Grrand Vizier consulted the Koran, hy opening 
a page at random for prophetic adrdce, and turned up 
the verse, “Verily, a large host is often heaten hy a 
weaker one.” As night came on, it was decided that 
battle should he given the next day. 

Amurath passed the night in prayer, and when 
dawn broke, and a heavy shower fell which laid the 
dust, he took it as a sign that his prayers for victory 
were heard. 

Amurath took command of the centre, with his 
J anizaries and cavalry of the guard ; Prince Payezed 
had the right wing, with the feudatory troops ; and 
Prince Yakouh was on the left, with the Asiatic forces. 
On the Servian side King Lazarus commanded in the 
centre, his nephew, Tuk- Brankowich, on the right, and 
the King of Bosnia on the left. 

Amurath commenced the attack under cover of 
clouds of skirmishers along his whole front, hut the 
Servians quickly threw forward theii* right, under the 
King of Bosnia, and so fiercely attacked Prince Yakouh, 
that his Asiatic troops began to waver. Amurath, with 
his royal iron mace in hand, was pressing on his 
Janizaries in the centre, and fighting hand to hand 
with the enemy, when the report came to him that his 
left had given way. His right was not being so hotly 
engaged; he therefore did not call up his reserve, but 
sent to Prince Bayezed to detach a part of his right 
wing, and charge the Bosnians in flank. The fight 
raged fiercely, and wave after wave of supports were 
brought to the front to maintain the position, but 
victory still hung in the balance. 
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At this moment Amurath’s attention was attracted 
by a Servian nobleman of the name of Miloscli Kabi- 
lovitsch, who, galloping forward by himself from the 
Servian ranks, made signals that he vrislied to parley. 
When safe within the Turkish ranks, he declared his 
birth, and, saying he was a deserter, demanded that 
he should be taken to the Sultan, as he had important 
secrets to reveal. Arrived in the presence of Amuratli, 
who had paused in the fight, he knelt at his feet as if 
to do him homage, and then, quickly drawing a dagger, 
stabbed him in the belly, and sprang away to escape 
to his horse. Three times he was caught, and three 
times he wrenched himself from the grasp of his pur- 
suers, but in the melee his horse took fright and fled, 
and he was cut to pieces by the infuriated J anizaries. 
Amuratli knew that he had received a mortal wound, 
but concealing it from those around, he galloped to the 
cavalry of the reserve, and placing himself at their 
head, charged impetuously upon the Bosnians, and 
drove them back in confusion. He now ordered a 
general advance of the whole line, and the great Servian 
army fled in confusion before the Turks. The brave 
Sultan’s strength just lasted to enable him to recognise 
the victory, and to be brought face to face with his 
prisoner King Lazarus, wdiom with his dying breath he 
cruelly ordered to be executed, and then expired.^' The 
battle of Kossova was decisive in the history of Servia, 
and henceforth she became the vassal of Turkey ; but 
the Bosnians, in their mountain fastnesses, still kept 
up the struggle at inteiwals, until the battle of Tarna, 
in 1444, when Hunyades was defeated, and, with the 
destruction of his Servian and Bosnian forces, the latter 
practically became subject to Turkey ; but the complete 
* Creasy. 
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subjection of these countries was not effected until the 
victorious reign of Mahomet II. At the siege of Varna 
an incident occurred which showed that Clu’istians can 
be more bigoted than the Turks. Hunyades, who was 
a Eoman Catholic, was asked by Greorge Brankovitch, 
of the Greek Church, what he intended to do if victory 
declared in his favour. He answered that he would 
compel every one of the inhabitants to become Eoman 
Catholics. Brankovitch then went to the Sultan, and 
put the same question, and received the reply that he 
would build a church near every mosque, and allow the 
people to bow in the mosques or cross themselves in 
the churches, according to their respective creeds. The 
Servians who heard this thought it better to submit to 
the Turks than be subjected to the Latin Church.* 

It was at this period that most of the nobles of 
Bosnia and Bulgaria adopted the Mahommedan faith, 
and as lands were granted to any family who could 
produce one son who was ready to become a Mahom- 
medan, large numbers of the Bosnians and Bulgarians 
accepted the terms. 

After the fall of Constantinople, in the reign of 
Mahomet II., Servia, Bosnia, HerzegoGna, and Albania 
became incorporated as part of the Tm'kish Empire. 

There were occasional attempts on the part of the 
Servians to shake off the authority of the Porte, but it 
was in the early part of the present century, under the 
hope of assistance from Eussia, and when Turkey was 
weakened by foreign wars and the dissensions created 
by internal reforms, that the Servians thought that the 
favourable opportunity had arrived, and, goaded by the 
merciless excesses of the Janizaries, they listened to 
the voice of the hero, Czerny George — or Kara George, as 
* Greasy. 
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tli6 Turks called Mm. — a peasant of Topolo. Tlie stern 
character of this man may be judged from his earlier 
life. As a young man 'he had fought with his father 
in the revolt of 1787, and after the peace of Sistova 
they flew before the vengeance of the Turks to the 
Austrian frontier. There the old man paused, con- 
science-stricken at thus turning his back upon his 
native land. “Greorge,” he said, “stop and listen to 
your old father. It is cowardly to desert our country. 
Let us remain and give ourselves up, in the hope of 
pardon.” “ Lather,” replied Greorge, “ I know better ; 
I have seen enough already to know what our fate 
would be ; let us go on.” “ Then,” said the father, 
“ you depart alone, and I remain.” “ Then,” said 
Gl-eorge, “ it is better you should die by my hand, than 
submit to torture.” The old man blessed his son, who 
plunged a dagger into his breast. After a time Greorge 
returned to his country, and became a herder of pigs 
amongst the Servian forests. When the Janizaries, 
drunk with blood and carnage, entered the Schoumadia, 
Gfeorge left his herd, and fled to the mountains, where 
he succeeded in rousing the spirit of the people, and 
soon gathered a large force about him. He was 
unanimously elected their leader, but at first declined. 
Much patriotism was exhibited; many of the people 
refusing commands, saying “ they were fit to fight and 
follow, but not to lead.” Kara Greorge attacked the 
Janizaries with vigour, defeated them at Svilenoa, took 
Schabatz, and soon appeared before Belgrade. 

At the news of the rising, Sultan Selim, who was 
threatened by a revolt of his own Janizaries, determined 
to take the part of Kara Greorge and the Bayahs, and 
sent orders to his troops to support him against his 
rebellious dahis, or cMefs of the Janizaries. The united 
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forces soon gained the fortress of Belgrade ; but after 
the Janizaries were defeated, the Sultan found it no easy 
matter to bring the Servian Eayahs to terms ; they had 
felt their power, and their demands rose in proportion. 
The result was a prolonged struggle for independence, 
accompanied, as in the case of Grreece, with internal 
rivahies and jealousies. But the extraordinary power 
of the genius of one man for inspiring courage and 
order w^as very prominent in the person of Kara G-eorge. 
While the war was raging with the Turks on the 
frontier, and dissensions were reigning within, he 
excited the enthusiasm of the people by the recollection 
of then' former power under Douchan, and induced 
them at a favourable moment to revive the ancient 
Assembly of the Skuptina, or gathering together of the 
voivodes and their followers in the spring to discuss the 
affairs of the State. 

They met ; a Senate was convoked, and Philippovitch, 
who was named secretary, set about the reforms with 
remarkable activity. Each district nominated a number 
of representatives, in proportion to its population. 
Taxes were regulated, the rights of the clergy limited, 
schools were formed, district comds of justice estab- 
lished, village magistrates appointed, and right of appeal 
to the Senate. Truly this steady and cool organisation, 
in the midst of war and depression, was very admirable, 
and proves Kara George to have been a statesman of 
the highest order. Amongst the chief and most able of 
the administrators was Mladen Milovaoovitch; amongst 
the most active, whose first object was his own ambition, 
was MHosch Obrenovitch. 

Sultan Mahmoud determined to crush this perpetual 
Servian irritation, and launched such a powerful Turkish 
force against that country that even the military ability 
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of Kara Greorge was unable to mate bead against it 
with the small forces at his disposal. Although he 
sought allies, he rejected the advice to apply to Eussia, 
sajdng that it would be throwing off one tyrant to 
submit to a greater. 

In his despair he appealed to Kapoleon, but without 
success. Eussia the whole of this time was intriguing 
with Servia, holding out hopes of assistance and friend- 
ship, and withdrawing them when convenient ; and she 
took care to keep up her influence with many of the 
Servian politicians, and formed a powerful opposition 
to the anti-Eussian Kara George. 

It is probable that this irritating opposition of some 
of the leaders of his own people, on whom he had con- 
centrated aU his energies, may have so acted on the 
emotional character of this extraordinary man as to 
cause him to throw up the affairs of his country, and 
end his glorious life by an act of apparent treason. By 
the Treaty of Bucharest Eussia threw over Servia ; her 
fortresses were to be given up to the Sultan, and they 
were again to be reoccupied by Turkish garrisons. 

On this point the Servian historian, Ounibert, says : 
“Such conduct might promote the ulterior designs of 
Eussia in the East, but it showed little justice and 
generosity to Servia.” 

Kara George demanded that, prior to giving up the 
fortresses, some guarantees should be given for the 
security of his people ; but this the Porte declined. 
MoUa Pacha, of Widdin, was in active rebellion against 
the Sultan, and seized the opportunity to propose joint 
action with Servia against the Porte ; but the Servians 
declined this offer on the urgent representations of 
Eussia, who was endeavouring to induce Turkey to join 
the confederation against Prance, and was consequently 
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at tliat time desirous, to save the Porte from embarass- 
ment.^' Kara Greorge now proposed a plan of battle to 
the Senate, which was most ably conceived. It was to, 
destroy all the fortresses on the frontier, and concentrate 
all the Servian forces in the heart of their mountainous 
country for a final effort against the advancing Turks. 
It was, without doubt, their only hope of success. But 
his counsels were opposed, and he immediately gave 
way. 

If we examine the character of this remarkable man, 
we find that he was extremely petulant and moody. 
Conscious of superior military genius to his fellow- 
countrymen, he had not the patience to combat their 
obstructive objections, so he took refuge in a petulant 
agreement to all they proposed, as much as to say, 
“Learn your ignorance by bitter experience.” His 
nature was not grand enough to rise above the level 
of petty spite, and it seems by what followed as 
though he sacrificed his country to this feeling. It 
is impossible to suppose that his military genius did 
not foresee that when he gave the order for the dis- 
tribution of his small forces over four different parts 
of his country, it was simply to court defeat ; besides 
which, it was in exact opposition to his first advice. 
The Eussian opposition on the Senate probably so 
exasperated him that he gave way, and allowed his 
country to be sacrificed. It is sad to see so great a 
mind brought so low. Had he remained, and died on 
the battle-field in defence of his country, he would have 
been one of the most illustrious heroes of history, but 
pique over-mastered him. The Turks advanced, the 
scattered Servian forces were cut up in detail, and the 
almost heroic Kara G-eorge gathered up his treasures, 
* Creasy. 
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and "witli many of liis voivodes disgracefully fled from 
liis conquered country, and took refuge in Austria [ Of 
all tke voivodes, Mdoscli only remained — tlie repre- 
sentative of his country and of .Eussian policy. Milosch, 
after a show of resistance against the Turks, changed 
round, and allied himself with them, for the purpose of 
subjecting his coimtry to obedience ; and the Ottomans 
again spread over the land. Eussia was soon relieved 
of her threatened danger from France by the defeat of 
ISTapoleon, and had no longer reason to court the 
assistance of Tm’key, neither did she now approve of 
her growing power over' Servia. Milosch, whilst in 
alliance with Turkey, secretly fomented a rebellion in 
Servia against the authority of the Porte. When all 
was ready, in 1815, he placed himself at their head, and 
dispersed the Ottoman troops,- leaving them only the 
fortresses of the country. 

The moment was favourable, for intrigues in the 
Ottoman Empire were rousing the Christian subjects 
to rebel ; the Porte deemed it wiser to temporise. 
Milosch was made Prince of Servia, and backed by 
Eussia, obtained extensive concessions from the Turks. 

But there was an opposing party to the increasing 
power of Milosch, and this party would glailly have 
found a leader. At this time Kara Greorge was in 
Bessarabia, where a Servian named Georgiki brought 
him a secret message begging him to come to the 
assistance of his country. Kara George appears to 
have informed the Eussian consul at Jassy of his inten- 
tion to return, and received encouragement to proceed. 
On his crossing the frontier he was shot, by whose 
orders is still a mystery, but it is attributed to Milosch. 

By the separate Act relating to Servia in the Con- 
xention of Ackerman, 1826, it was enacted that Musul- 
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mans, other than those belonging to the garrisons, 
should he prohibited from establishing themselves in 
Servia. It having been agreed by the former conces- 
sions to Milosch that the resident Mnsulmans should 
be expelled the country, but that time should be 
allowed for their emigration, we see what a fertile 
source of misunderstanding was thus created, and we 
also see the intolerant nature of the despotic power 
that would be wielded in Servian self-government. 
The Porte soon recognised the (][uarter that directed the 
actions of Milosch, and we have the cmlous spectacle of 
the Sultan taking the part of the Servian people against 
their rulers — ^in fact, despotic Turkey defending the 
Servians from the machinations of a still greater despot. 
The first Hatt-i-cherif confirming the liberty and rights 
of the Servian people was issued in 1829, and was fol- 
lowed by another in 1830. By them the Servians were 
secured the entire management and control of their own 
affairs. It also stipulated that “the Servian nation 
shall pay to their prince the sum required for his 
maintenance and expenses, but this sum must not be an 
intolerable burden on the poor.” Also “ The Eepre- 
sentative Council shall not be dismissed unless they 
have been guilty of grave offence to the Porte, and 
tow’ards the laws and constitution of their country.” 
Twelve months were given to the Turks to clear out, 
“ bag and baggage,” but as it was found impossible for 
them to do so without the grossest injustice, the term 
was increased to five years. Milosch grew in despotism, 
trifled with the formation of a constitution, and kept 
the country in a ferment. 

The Servians, driven to despair, apjpealed to the 
Porte to protect them, and to compel the prince to 
grant them their liberties ; and in 1838 they obtained a 
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fresli Hatt-i-clierif, and a charter of their liberties, 
which goes by the name of the “ Organic Statute.” It 
confirms the previous Hatt-i-cherifs, limits the revenue 
of the prince to £20,000 a year, and directs that three 
functionaries shall be appointed directors of internal 
afiairs, of justice, and of finance, these officers to be 
responsible to the Council for the management of the 
affairs entrusted to them, and to be called upon annually 
for an account of their stewardship. 

The members of the Council were to consist of 
seventeen members, Servians by birth, they were not to 
be removable at the discretion of the Prince, and they 
were to form a National Pepresentative Assembly. 
But the appetite for despotism of Prince Milosch had 
been so whetted that he could no longer restrain it, and 
he refused to fulfil the terms of the Constitution. His 
subjects rebelled, expelled him from Servia, and placed 
his eldest son Milan on the throne, who, dying soon 
afterwards, was succeeded by his brother Michael. 

Two parties now waged a war of intrigue in Servia, 
the one Eussian, with the prince at its head, the other 
Turkish, supported by the Servian people. Prince 
Michael was as despotic as his father, and did his 
utmost to intrigue with the neighbouring Christian 
populations of Turkey to effect a rising against the 
Ottoman Grovernment. His despotic conduct to the 
Servian people was so galling that they rose, and with 
the assistance of the Porte deposed and sent him into 
exile. In this extremity who was to be their leader ? 

Kara Greorge was long since dead, but he had left 
behind him a son, Alexander; and the now aged 
warriors, who had fought beside the gallant father, 
thought there could be no better representative of their 
country than the son of their revered commander. 
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They therefore, in 1842, in the name of the people, 
proclaimed Alexander Kara Greorgevitch Prince of 
Servia. The Porte, upon being ashed by the foreign 
Powers what course they proposed to take, replied that 
they should consult the wishes of the Servian people. 

The accession of Alexander was a great blow to Eussian 
intrigue, and the emperor made a strong protest, and 
did his utmost to prevent the young prince being 
confirmed on the throne j hut the firm attitude assumed 
by the Servian people, who even threatened war against 
Eussia rather than give up the object of their choice, 
restrained any forcible interference. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that Lord Aberdeen, then Foreign 
Secretary, prevented a rupture between Eussia and 
Turkey. And now Serwa was at last to have peace, 
and to be left to the quiet control of her own affairs i 

under the judicious reign of Alexander. The Turks i J 

had not left the country as stipulated, but both - % 

Mahommedan and Christian now lived peaceably 
together, and there were no longer complaints of 
Turkish oppression or Turkish outrage. Eoads were 
made, education flourished, and for eighteen years 
Servia advanced in progress under Alexander, simply 
because he protected her from the effects of intrigue, 
and was a liberal ruler. During the Crimean War, 

Eussia made the greatest exertions to rouse the Servian 
people to attack the Turks, but nothing would induce 
them to swerve from their allegiance ; and the following 
remarkable memorandum, which was then drawn up 
by the Servian Government, stands out in strong and 
brilhant contrast to their miserable conduct of duplicity 
in 1876, and the result to the country which followed 
these opposite courses of action points a moral ; — 

“ The whole nation is perfectly convinced that the 
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most precions interests impose upon it the maintenance 
of tranquillity and order, and the avoidance of anything 
vsrhich could involve it in war, and turn Servia into a 
hattle-field. Filled with a deep gratitude to the 
Suzerain Court for the privileges which have been so 
graciously confirmed to them, and for the attitude 
which they have been allowed to hold during this war, 
the Government and people of Servia are too much 
alive to their own interests, and too much attached to the 
happiness of their country, to hesitate a moment as to 
the line of conduct to be followed : their consciousness 
of their own situation will preserve them better than 
any threats whatever from all false and injurious 
measures. 

In other respects, since the war has broken out, has 
not Servia sufficiently shown that she both knows and 
wiU. remain faithful to her duties and obligations ? 
Notwithstanding all that may have been said, she has 
never ceased following a line of conduct, retiring, it is 
true, but loyal and conformable to her engagements. 
Neither will she henceforward deviate from this line of 
conduct. The Sublime Porte may be perfectly sure of 
this.” 

But such a happy state of affairs was not destined 
to last ; it was anything but in accordance with Eussian 
policy; and so the usual “rebellion machinery” was 
put in motion. Foreign agents were introduced to 
the country, jealousies were fanned into a flame, 
suspicions were fomented, and at length, after great 
perseverence, an outbreak was created, Alexander was 
deposed, and Milosch the despot returned to the 
country. No sooner had he entered than reports began 
to be spread of Turkish oppression and outrages. 

Christian brigands were introduced, with orders to 
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assume Mnsiilman names, and attack tlie Servians. 
Mr. Longworth says : “ The object for wliicb they were 
hired appears to me to have been as follows : To cause 
general belief that the Musulmans were constantly 
killing the Christians, and to create disturbances 
throughout those very districts which the Griand 
Vizier was visiting, so that it might hereafter be said 
that even the presence of the Grand Vizier was not 
sufficient to prevent disorder and murder.” Just at 
this time (1860) the old Prince Milosh died, and his son 
Michael claimed the hereditary right to the throne. At 
first the Porte objected, but eventually gave way. 

Prince Michael proved a willing agent of Russia in 
the endeavour to raise the people against the Turks. 
He enrolled a large body of police from amongst re- 
fugee Montenegrins, and Christians from other parts of 
Turkey, who had been noted for their crimes, as well as 
for their enmity to the Turks. Theu orders were to 
intimidate the Turkish population. Mr. Longworth 
says : “ The impression made by this system of terror 
on the Turkish population, who naturally shrink from 
a collision, well knomng by experience that, right or 
wrong, they would be sacrificed, was very painful to 
contemplate. The Servians themselves, conscious that 
they were driving them to despah, declared them to be 
arming, but I have been at great pains to clear up this 
accusation, and I feel comunced it was unfounded. 
They showed great patience and forbearance to the last.” 

Then followed the usual programme : murders of 
Turks, then mm-ders of Christians, then mutual 
exasperation and bloodshed. 


In 1861 the Prince convoked the Skuptchina, and 
proposed the following three measm’es : — That the 
succession to the principality should be declared here- 
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most precious interests impose upon it tlie maintenance 
of tranquillity and order, and the ayoidance of anything 
which could involve it in war, and tmm Servia into a 
battle-field. Filled with a deep gratitude to the 
Suzerain Court for the privileges which have been so 
graciously confirmed to them, and for the attitude 
which they have been allowed to hold during this war, 
the Government and people of Servia are too much 
alive to their own interests, and too much attached to the 
happiness of their country, to hesitate a moment as to 
the line of conduct to be followed : their consciousness 
of their own situation will preserve them better than 
any threats whatever from all false and injurious 
measures. 

“In other respects, since the war has broken out, has 
not Servia sufficiently shown that she both knows and 
wiU remain faithful to her duties and obligations ? 
Notwithstanding all that may have been said, she has 
never ceased following a line of conduct, retiring, it is 
true, but loyal and conformable to her engagements. 
Neither ndD. she henceforward dewate from this line of 
conduct. The Sublime Porte may be perfectly sure of 
this.” 

But such a happy state of affairs was not destined 
to last ; it was anything but in accordance with Eussiaii 
policy ; and so the usual “ rebellion machinery ” was 
put in motion. Foreign agents were introduced to 
the country, jealousies were fanned into a flame, 
suspicions were fomented, and at length, after great 
perseverence, an outbreak was created, Alexander was 
deposed, and Mdosch the despot returned to the 
country. No sooner had he entered than reports began 
to be spread of Turkish oppression and outrages. 

Christian brigands were introduced, with orders to 
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assume Musulman names, and attack tlie Servians. 
Mr. Longwortk says : ‘"The object for which they were 
hired appears to me to have been as follows : To cause 
general belief that the Musulmans were constantly 
killing the Christians, and to create disturbances 
throughout those very districts which the Grand 
Vizier was visiting, so that it might hereafter be said 
that even the presence of the Grand Vizier was not 
sufficient to prevent disorder and murder.” Just at 
this time (1860) the old Prince Milosli died, and his son 
Michael claimed the hereditary right to the throne. At 
first the Porte objected, but eventually gave way. 

Prince Michael proved a willing agent of Russia in 
the endeavour to raise the people against the Turks. 
He enrolled a large body of police from amongst re- 
fugee Montenegrins, and Christians from other parts of 
Turkey, who had been noted for their crimes, as well as 
for their enmity to the Turks. Their orders were to 
intimidate the Tiu:kish population. Mr. Longworth 
says : “ The impression made by this system of terror 
on the Turkish population, who naturally shrink from 
a collision, well kno^ving by experience that, right or 
wrong, they would be sacrificed, was very painful to 
contemplate. The Sermans themselves, conscious that 
the}?- -were driving them to despair, declared them to be 
arming, but I have been at great pains to clear up thi.s 
accusation, and I feel convinced it wais unfounded. 
They showed great patience and forbearance to the last.” 

Then followed the usual programme : murders of 
Turks, then mm'ders of Christians, then mutual 
exasperation and bloodshed. 

In 1861 the Prince convoked the Skuptchina, and 
proposed the following three measures : — That the 
succession to the principality should be declared here- 
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ditary. That a militia of 50,000 men, with a reserve 
of 70,000, should he raised. That he alone should 
represent the Servian nation in its relation with foreign 
Powers, and should conclude all treaties and conven- 
tions. He afterwards reduced the number of the 
.members of the Skuptchina by one hundred, and gave 
himself the power of dissolving it. He also limited 
the right of convocation to three years, instead of 
leaving it annual, and in other ways took the whole 
reins of government into his own hands. The British 
Government, as well as the Porte, protested against this 
defiance of treaties and obligations — ^but they only 
protested. 

Shortly after this, Enssian consular agents (agitators, 
in point of fact) were sent to reside in most of the 
towns in Turkey, and reports became rife of a general 
rising of the Christians, and that Servia would take the 
field in their cause. 

It must he remembered that up to this time the 
principal fortresses of Servia had remained in the hands 
of the Turks. Prince Michael had at last worked the 
Servian people up to a proper pitch of exasperation. 
The Turks also were similarly prepared. The order 
was given to attack the Turkish quarter of Belgrade, 
and men, women, and children were indiscriminately 
massacred. Mr. Longworth himself saw a cartload of 
slaughtered Turkish women. 

The Servians fired on the fortress, and the Turks 
commenced to bombard the Christian quarters of the 
town, upon which, of course, there was an immediate 
outcry over all Europe. Eussia now supplied the Ser- 
vians with arms and ammunition. 

At this the Powers remonstrated. At fiirst Eussia 
denied that she had sent them ; then she said that they 
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were "but few and trifling, and were not intended for 
Servia at all; but at last the whole transaction was 
exposed, and the truth came out. Still, the foreign 
Powers allowed the breach of international law. 
Turkey now became alarmed, and began to concen- 
trate troops on the Servian frontier; but the cry was 
immediately raised that the poor Servian Christians 
were going to be massacred by the brutal Turks, and 
the proceedings of the Porte were denounced in the 
British House of Commons. The government of Eng- 
land was, however, under Lord Palmerston, who reso- 
lutely fought the principle of the binding-power of 
treaties. Of the other foreign Powers, Prance, Italy, 
and Eussia were foremost in support of Servia. A 
mixed commission was convoked at Constantinople ; the 
Porte relinquished the Servian fortresses, and left that 
country entirely independent, with the exception of tlie 
trifling tribute of £20,000 per annum. Plow useless 
these concessions of the Porte were, so far as seeming 
peace, and how evident it was that no concessions, how- 
ever great, could prevent intrigues against the Porte, 
has been manifested by the conduct of Servia in 1876. 
In fact, the whole history of Servia for the last twenty 
years has been only a part of the drama which is now 
being acted, and the closing scene has not as yet 
appeared. On the 10th of June, 1868, an abominable 
conspiracy was formed to assassinate Prince Michael, and 
he was brutally shot and mutilated while walking in 
the Eoyal Park with the ladies and attendants of his 
court. The murderers were arrested, and turned out 
to be enthusiasts, whose chief idea was the formation 
of a republic ; but from correspondence in their posses- 
sion much unjust suspicion was thrown upon Alexander 
G-eorgevitch. There was no proof, but it was convenient 
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for political intrigue to raise a storm against him, and 
the indignation of the Servian people rose furiously 
against the only man who had ever brought them peace 
and happiness. Had he not been under Austrian pro- 
tection he would have probably fallen a victim to the 
popular fury. 

The independence of Montenegro commenced with 
the early settlement of the Slavs in that mountainous 
country, and although it has been the theatre of many 
a struggle with the Ottoman power, it has never been 
subdued to less than a tributary of the Porte. 

In 1688 it was placed under the protection of the 
Venetian Republic, but was restored to the Porte by 
the treaty of Passarowdtz, in 1718. 

In 1796, Montenegro placed itself under the Protec- 
torate of Russia, and although a tributary to the Porte it 
still looks to the Czar for support in time of need. It may 
be called one of the great Pan-Slavic weapons of war, 
which is wielded at intervals, and always inflicts a deep 
wound. Pan-Slavism or Pan-Russianism, for they are 
in reality the same thing, has produced much trouble, 
and seems likely to continue its work of carnage. Pan- 
Hellenism, w’-hich used to be the tool of Pan-Slavism, 
is now its great opponent. Both sides are adepts in 
the art of intrigue, and are said to be pregnant with 
secret societies, of which Bucharest is the head centre 
of the one, and Athens of the other. Unfortunate 
Turkey is the field where they display then powvu’S. 

The one has for its object the establishment of a 
great Slav Empire, which, considering that the great 
bulk of Slavs are Russian subjects, would probably 
result in the extension of the Russian Empire. The 
other aims at the restoration of the Byzantine Empire. 

Russia will probably favour the Pan-Slavic idea up 
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to a certain point, nntil in fact it gives her all she 
requires, and will then trj to stamp it out, but secret 
societies are dangerous weapons, and they may prove 
more dangerous than Eussia anticipates. 

There is another colony of Slavs in Tm-key in 
Europe, and said to number about 20,000 inhabitants 
in the Dobrudscha, under the name of Lipovans. They, 
like the Cossacks and Tartars in the same quarter, are 
Eussian emigrants who have arrived at various times 
from the interior of that country. They are a peculiar 
sect, who style themselves Yieux croyants,” in conse- 
quence of their ancestors having protested against the 
assumption of the title of Supreme Head of the Church 
of Eussia by Peter the Great. They are the Old 
Catholics of the Grfieco-Eussian Church. The Cossacks of 
the Hobrudscha are also of the Slavonic family ; they 
number about 9,000, and have emigrated at dilferent 
times from the Ukraine ; they hold the same religious 
views as the Lipovans, and are generally found 
amongst the fishermen on the lakes and rivers, which 
they farm from the Turkish Government. 

I have shovui that the Bulgarians are frequently 
numbered amongst the Greek population, because they 
belonged to the Greek Church; in like manner they are 
also numbered amongst the Slavs, because their 
language is Slavonic. The Pan-Hellenic and Pan- 
Slavonic parties each drag at them to draw them into 
their fold, but they belong to neither one nor the 
other, and, except by marriage, are s|)rung from, a 
totally different family of men. 

These two great isms ’’ are the ruin of the popula- 
tion of Turkey and her tributaries. If the people are 
let alone, they are able and anxious to be industrious, 
and to advance in progress, but they are not allow'ed 
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the chance, and the constant state of agitation produces 
a feverish excitement and want of confidence in the 
public mind, which is a bar to all progress. We have 
seen how Servia prospered under the eighteen years’ 
quiet rule of Alexander, when Turks and Christians 
lived amicably together, and all was peace and happi- 
ness. I believe that this blessing might be extended to 
the whole of Turkey if she were once freed from tliose 
curses of the human race, “ agitators.” In this male- 
dictory remark I beg to draw a broad distinction 
between an agitator and a reformer — the one is either 
an egotist or an intriguer, while the other is a patriot, 
but they are too often confounded. The success of 
these agitators is derived from their thorough know- 
ledge of the gregarious nature of men, and how they 
delight, like sheep, in following a bell-wether, pro^nding 
he bells loud enough. This blind following of a leader 
was rather amusingly illustrated at Belgrade on the 9th 
of April, 1865, when a requiem was being chanted in 
the Cathedral for the soul of Mr. Oobden. The church 
was crowded, but hardly any of the congregation had a 
notion who good Mr. Cobden was. The wife of one of 
the principal statesmen in Servia was asked by an 
Englishman, who the person was for whose soul she had 
been praying ? and she replied, An English bene- 
factor of our country.” How? “Because he preached 
against the Turks.” But who was he ? “ Why, the 

husband of your Queen, to be sure I ” 

The good lady was determined to give the highest 
honour and position which could possibly be conferred 
upon her hero. Those who “talk down” the Turk may, 
therefore, contemplate the lofty pinnacle upon which 
they may hope to be placed in the imaginations of the 
fair sex of Servia. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Turkey’s army and kavy, 

Turkish Military Organisatioa — ^Tm-Hsfc. Array — Its Con;tpnsitir,ii — iilihtaiy 
Education — ^Nizam, Ichtiat, Rodifs — Cavalryantl Artillery Keserves — Mat’.’rra! 
of War — Pay of Officers — ^TurHsli Navy — Ii’onclads — ^Naval Edai atiuii — 
Hobart Pacba. 

As tlie Balkan range of mountains is one of the natural 
defensive fortresses of Turkey in Europe, it demands to 
be considered from a military aspect, but to do this we 
must open a wide door, and through it enter into the 
military establishment of Turkey. 

This will lead us into the presence of statistic.s and 
details which will be very dry and uninteresting to the 
general reader, who may, if he pleases, skip this and 
the following chapter. 

On the other hand, these are times when any 
information on such subjects may be of value, and I 
therefore offer (for those who may be interested) the in- 
formation I have been enabled to obtain, and the ideas 
which, rightly or wrongly, have suggested the^ns(dv(:^s to 
me, and I have endeavoured to formulate tlieni s(.) tliat 
they may be judged in a practical and professional 
manner. 

Our first step in this direction will be to analyse the 
composition of the Turkish army; but it is hardly 
necessary for me to warn my reader that a papeo’ army 
in Turkey is even more unreal in point of numbers than 
it is in other countries. 
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The Turkish Army. 

Ah army properly so called may be said to he com- 
posed of two parts — 1. The Mental ; 2. The Physical ; 
and these again may be subdivided into — 


1. Mental 


2. Physical 


' 1. The ability of the General. , 

2. The standard of education of the 
officers. 

1 3. Efficiency in drill of the men. 

4. System of organisation. 

, 5. Quality of material of war. 

1. Strength and endurance of men and 

officers. 

2. Strength and endurance of horses. 

” 3. The magnitude of the source from 
which men and horses are drawn. 
4. The quantity of the material of war. 
\ 5. The means of supply. 


Given the mental and physical parts of an army in 
perfection, the co-efficient of effective force will be 
moUlify, which may be measured by the nature of the 
country and the genius of the general. 

It is extremely difficult to measui’e the effective 
force of the Tm'Msh army by the foregoing standard, in 
consequence of the obstacles to obtaining accurate 
information. Even personal observation may be very 
misleading. I have seen several regiments of Turkish 
cavalry ; some were admirably mounted, and I should 
have gone away with the idea of that important arm 
being in. excellent order, had I not met other regiments 
with horses which were such weeds that for all practical 
purposes the men were dismounted. A stranger seeing 
a regiment of Turkish volunteers armed with Martini- 
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Henry rifles would naturally infer tliat if such adiniralfle 
weapons were given to the auxiliary forces, tlie regular 
army must certainly have either the same <>r better 
arms ; but it is not so. 

All that I can do, is to oifer niy reader tlie bt'sfc 
statistics I have been able to find, and to supplement 
them with my own impressions, based upon pt.‘rsonal 
observation and hearsay evidence. 

Proceeding by the standard of efficiency wliich I 
have drawn up, we will commence with the mental parts 
of the army, and — 

1. The ahility of the Ser ashler. — This is at present iu 
nubibus, and there it must remain until the next campaign. 

2. The Standard of Education of the Officers. — There 
are several excellent military scliools, both of an 
advanced and of a preparatory nature. At the liead of 
these may be mentioned The Oolleye of ArtiUery and 
Enyineeriny at Coumber-Elhanch, in tlie “ sweet waters ” 
at Constantinople. This college is divided into four 
sections, of twenty-five students in each. The course of 
study extends over four years, and the whole organisa- 
tion is remarkably good. The students have the rank 
of Sub-Lieutenants, and receive pay at the rate of ISO 
piastres per month. 

The Imperial Military Colley e, at Pancaldi, founded 
by Sultan Mahmoud II. The instruction at this col lege 
is excellent, but it begins at the wrong end, and turns 
out Captains instead of Sub-Lieutenants. The course of 
studies extends over five years, when the students are 
drafted into the army with the rank of captain, and 
thus lose iliQ practical experience of subalterns, which is 
of so much value in guiding the interior economy of a 
regiment. The college is commanded by a general of 
brigade, and in 1873 it tmmed out 103 students as 
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..^^tains. The 

the Military J^reparatory Schools, whicli are _ eight in 
nnmher — one at Constantinople, and at AdriSsilOpIe, 
Monastir, Bosna-Serai, Bronssa, Erzeronm, Damascus, 
and Bagdad. The course of instruction extends over 
four years, and the students are drafted at the age of 
sixteen into the Imperial Military College. The 
instruction consists of the Turkish, Arabic, and French 
languages, history and geography, mathematics and 
astronomy. Each school has six professors, and from 
80 to 100 students, with the exception of the one at 
Constantinople, which has 400 students, and a pro- 
portionate number of professors. 

The Constantinople school is commanded by a 
general of brigade, and the other schools by colonels. 

The preparatory schools, or idadyeh, are now 
supplied with students from elementary schools, or 
ruchdiyeh, which were established in 1875. As yet they 
are only eight in number, and are all at Constantinople. 
They are organised on the model of the idadyeh, and 
teach languages, calligraphy, drawing, mathematics, 
and geography. The students can enter tlie preparatory 
from the elementary schools (by examination) for either 
the army, navy, or the military medical services ; and 
they are also prepared as clerks for the civil service. 

The Military Qolleye of Medicine, or Thibhiyeh, 
situated at Constantinople, for the education of surgrcjus. 
In 1873 this college turned out tliirty-tlin'e surgt'ons 
for the army, and I am told that of late years the 
course' of studies has been much improved. IVdili. the 
exception of the elementary schools at Glinl-klianeh 
and Selamsig, only Musulman students are su])posed to 
be admitted, but some exceptions are made in favoar of 
* Becker, Ubicini, Vincent, and personal observaiion. 
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Cliristians. Like many otker Tnrkisli institutions tlie 
organisation of these military colleges is excellent, but 
the results are small. The means of education are there, 
but the students are not made to profit by them ; but it 
is a great point gained that the path is all clear for 
reform in this quarter, and the organisation ready to 
hand. The higher grades of officers, such as generals 
and the staff, are all appointed by favouritism, and 
without any regard to their military abilities, so that I 
fear we must place the standard of education of the 
officers of the Turkish army at a low level. 

3. Efficiency in Drill of the Men. — This is certainly 
faulty. The men are taught to move quickly into their 
formations, but they are very deficient in the use of 
their weapons, and the change of arms from the Snider 
to the Martini-LIenry, which is now going on, will not 
improve this state of affairs. 

4. The system of organisation. — ^The Turkish forces 
are divided into four parts — 

(1) . The standing army. 

(2) . The reserves. 

(3) . The levee en masse. 

(4) . Auxiliary troops. 

(1). The standing army consists of the Nizam, or 
regular army, maintained during peace ; and the Ikhtiat, 
or first reserve, which is composed of men who have served 
their appointed time in the Nizam, and are liable to be 
called upon to fill vacancies. They are occasionally 
taken to form complete regiments, and the 7th Corps 
d’Armee of Yemen was formed of battalions composed 
of these reserve men. 

Military service extends over twelve years, viz., four 
in the Nizam, two in the Ikhtiat, three in the 1st Bedif, 
and three in the 2nd Eedif. 
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Tlie standing army is dmded into seven corps 
d’armee, composed of tlie following forces : — ■ 

Isi Corps d’Armie. — ^Head-quarters, Constantinople. 

Battalions. Squadrons. Batteries. 

7 Hegiments of Infantry 21 — — 

7 Battalions of Chasseurs 7 — — 

4 Begiments of Cavalry ... — 24 — 

1 Regiment of Circassians — 5 — 

2 Regiments of Cossacks — 8 — 

1 Regiment of Artillery ... — — 14 

~28 ~l7 TT 

2nd Corps d'Arm'ee. — Head-quarters, Schumla, 

Battalions. »Squadrons. Batteries. 

5 Regiments of Infantry 15 — — 

5 Battalions of Chasseurs 5 — — 

1 Regiment of the Frontier 3 — — 

4 Regiments of Cavalry — 24 — 

1 Regiment of Artillery .. . — — 14 

~23 ~~U 


Zrd Corps d’Armie. — Head-quarters, Monastir. 

Battalions. Squadi-ons. Batteries. 


6 Regiments of Infantry 

18 


_ 

6 Battalions of Chasseurs 

6 

— 

— 

1 Regiment of the Frontier 

3 

_ 

_ 

2 Regiments of Bosniaks 

6 

— 


4 „ Cavahy ... 

__ 

24 

__ 

1 Regiment of Artillery . . . 

__ 

— 

14 


33 

24 

14 


ith Corps cfJ^mm-r-Head-quarters, Erzeroum. 

Battalions. Squadrons. Batteries. 

5 Regiments of Infantry 15 — — 

5 Battalions of Chasseurs 5 — — 

4 Regiments of Cavalry ■ — 24 — 

1 Regiment of Artillery .. . — — 14 

20 24 14 

* There are in addition one regiment (de Cordon), one hattalion Miksiteh, 
and one regiment Austrian Frontier. 
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5ih Corps (FArmie. — IIea<k|«arterrt, Dajiascus. 


5 ItcaiiiM'nts of fnfantn 

Battalions. Siiuadrons. 

15 — 

Batteries. 

5 BiU uf (.’Iict'.sftu 

s 5 — 

__ 

4 ju-ci’iia-'iits ftf <.‘:i.v;ilry 

™ 24 


1 of Artilloiy 

... _ 

14 


20 24 

14 


(jfh Corps iFAi’/nk, — lf(.-a.t]-ijtiartcm% Bagdad. 


IkittalioHS. 

Snnsulroim. 

‘ 

Batteries. 

6 ia^Laiitoiil's <,)f !uf:udry 


— 

6 Ibitiiiioiis of U!h!ts’.-;('ur.s G 

— 

— 

4 iif.-yliaoiits of Cavnlry — 

24 


1 of .'\riiiIory ... — 

— 

14 

24 

24 

14 

7//^- F’orps 4T’»Nu4-qtifu-t(:>r.% Ye.vi 

sx. 

Battalions, 

.Sijxiittimifs. 

Batteries. 

5 Bt-jiiiMouts of lafuntry 45 

— 

— 

5 of (.’}jas.Sf*!irH 5 


— 

1 Sij^itiuirori ttf OimiHHiaiis ■ — • 

1 

— 

2 BiiiiuiiunH of xlrtiilery... ~ 

__ 

6 

20 

1 

6 ^ 


A roginicnt of iiifiiiitrj is composed of 3 battalions 
of 8 Companies. The complement of a battalion on a 
war £o(.>tin^* is 800, and on a peace footing, as a rule, 
450 rank and lile, 

A regiiiKmt of cavahy is composed of 6 squadrons, 
except those of the Cossacks, which have only 4 
squadrons. The war state of a squadron is 140, and 
the pt'ace state 1)0 lujrses. 

A regimcait of artillery is composed of 4 battalions 
of 3 batteries, I mountain battery, . and battery of 
mitrailleuses, 6 guns to each battery. The guns of 
the horse artillery, and those of one battalion of field 
* Becker, 
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artillery, are Krnpp steel guns, similar to tKose in the 
Prussian service. 

The strength of a regiment of field artillery is 

Men. Horses. Mules. 

Tn war 2,340 2,632 119 

In peace 1,400 600 — 

The garrison. corps 

^’a,Yjp4o-ix£' particular, hut are placed under the orders 
' of the Minister of War. It is composed of 2 battalions 
of 4 companies each; and the war strength of a battalion 
is 564 men. 

The war strength of the standing army will coii- 


sequently be — 

Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Infantiy, 168 BattaKon.s ... 

134,000 

_ 


Cavaby, 158 Squadrons ... 

20,540 

20,540 

_ 

Artillery, 90 Batteries 

15,142 

17,718 

540 

Engineers, 2 Battalions ... 

1,128 


— 

Total 

170,810 

38,258 

540 

The peace strength — 




Infantry, 168 Battalions... 

Men. 

75,000 

Horses. 

Guns. 

Cavalry, 158 Squadrons . . . 

14,200 

14,200 

— 

Artillery, 90 Batteries ... 

9,000 

3,900 

540 

Engineei’S, 2 BattaKons . . . 

900 

— 

— 

Total 

99,100 

18,100 

540 ^ 


(2). In addition to the foregoing there are artillery of 
reserve, and the stationary troops and police, which may 
be comprised under the following headmgs : — 

(a.) Begiment of Artillery of Beserve, which is 
organised like the field artillery. Its duties are to 
make experiments with new arms, and to furnish the 
necessary artillery to expeditionary corps, and to the 

* Becker. 
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troops of the reserve; it, in fact, supplements the 
artillery force of other corps when required. 

(5.) Stationary Garrimi Artillery comprises 7 
regiments of garrison artillery, of which 1 is at the 
Bosphorus, 2 at the Dardanelles, 1 on the Danube, and 
3 scattered amongst the forts in various parts of the 
country. A regiment is composed of 4 battalions of 3 
companies. The war strength of a regiment is 2,040 
men, and the peace strength half of that number. 

In addition to this there are detached forces of 
garrison artillery amounting altogether on a war 
strength to 7,000 men, making a grand total of about 
21,000 in the stationary garrison artillery. 

(c.) Cor 2:)8 of Military Workmen, which is composed 
of 2 divisions of 2 battalions each. The total strength 
of this corps is about 3,000 men, and it is stationed at 
Topana, in Constantinople. 

{di) Gendarmerie of Conelantinoyde. — ^This corps is 
similar to that of our '' Yeomen of the Gruard,’^ and was 
organised in 1869. It is composed of distinguished 
non-commissioned officers. 

(e.) Zaptiehs, or Folice of the Towns and Country , — 
They have a military organisation, and number about 
20,000* men, including infantry and cavalry. 

(/. ) Medical Fstahlishments. — ^At Constantinople there 
are eight military hospitals, which can receive more 
than 2,000 patients, and in every large town throughout 
the country (where there are permanent garrisons) there 
is a military hospital, which receives its supplies from 
the School of Medicine at Constantinople, The sick 
are, as a rule, Avell cared for. 

(y.) The Meserves. — ^They are divided into the first 
and second Bedifs. 

'* This force is variously estimated from 20,000 to 75,000 men. 
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Tlie 1st Bedifs are composed of 120 battalions 
of infantry, of eiglit companies eacb. To eacb of 
tbe first five corps d’armee twenty -four battalions of 
tbe 1st Eedifs are attached. Those of the 6th Corps 
are not yet organised, and the 7th Corps has no 
reserves. 

The men serve for tliree years (after leaving the 
Ikhtiat), and then pass into the 2nd Eedif. 

The E.edi£s should properly be called up for one 
month’s drill in each year, but from motives of economy 
the law has been neglected in this respect. 

The Eedifs are composed only of infantry. The 
reserve of cavahy is supplied from the auxiliary forces, 
and the artillery from the artillery reserve. 

According to regulation, the 1st Eedifs should 
amonnt to 120 battalions of 800 men each, giving a 
total of 96,000 men. 

The %7id Bedifs are organised in the same manner, 
and should give also 120 battalions of 800 men each ; 
but about sixty battalions are, I believe, the most that 
could be mustered.* 

(3) Tlie Levee en Masse^^ {ILoustajiz ) . — The Minister 
of "War estimates the number of men which could thus 
be obtained at 250,000, but there is no organisation for 
them. They might, however, be utilised for filling 
vacancies. Properly speaking, the Moustafiz are not 
legally liable to serve away from their own district, but 
in cases of great emergency they would, doubtless, be 
forced to recruit the regular army. 

(4) Auooiliary Forces . — These are of two kinds — 
the volunteers, or Bashi-Bazouks, and the contingents 
from the different tribes and tributaries. 

The Bashi-Bazouks are organised like the IsTizain, 
' * 1874. 
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and are principally infantry ; but they are an 
undisciplined set of brigands. 

The contingents from the tribes of Arabs, Kurds, 
&c., form an admirable force of ii-regnlar cavalry; 
tliey are commanded by tbeir own chiefs, wlio have 
unlimited power over tbeir men. 

During the Crimean War there were 30,000 Bashi- 
Bazonks and 10,000 tribal irregular cavalry, and 
probably an equal force could be raised in the pre- 
sent day, and if the Bashi-Bazouks were officered 
with Europeans (as they were during the Crimean 
War) they would, in the course of twelve months, form 
a very valuable reserve. Althoi^li a wild set of 
men, they are amenable to discipline. At the close 
of the Crimean War, when they were disbanded, each 
regiment Avas marched to its own part of the country, 
where it was dismissed, and each man received the arms 
he carried, together with an English sovereign. During 
these inarches the discipline of the men was admirable. 

The following, then, is a summary of the total 
forces available, on paper^ to the Ottoman Oovernment 
in event of war: — 


Men. 

Inflintiy, Standing Army, 168 Battalions 134,000 
„ 1st Redifs, 120 „ 96,000 

„ 2nd Redifs, 120 „ 96,000 

Lev6e en Masse ... ... ... 250,000 

Cavalry, Standing Army, 158 Squadrons 20,540 
„ Anxiliary ... ... ... 10,000 

Ai-tillery, Horse and Rield, 90 Batteries 15,042 
„ Reserve ... 14 „ 2,340 

„ Garrison ... 7 Regiments 14,280 

„ Detachments ... 20 ... 7,000 

Engineers.,. ... . ... 2 Battalions 1,128 

Zaptiehs ... ... ... ... ... 20,000 


Total... 666,530 


Horses. Guns. 


20,540 — 

10,000 — 
17,718 540 

2,751 84 


61,009 


624 
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The deficiency here is evidently in dismounted men 
in the cavalry and in the strength of the engineers. 

The men for the regular army are, hy the decree 
of 1869, recruited from the Musulman population hy 
conscription. 

Their first drawing commences when they are 
twenty years of age, if they draw a blank they again 
come up the following year, and so on until twenty- 
six years of age, at which time, if they have drawn 
six Wanks, they pass at once into the reserve. 

This plan has great inconveniences, as it obliges 
men to travel sometimes long distances every year for 
their “ drawing,” and keeps them in an unsettled state 
as to their future. 

Moreover, it passes men into the reserve who 
have not had a military training. 

The exemptions are members of the legal profession 
and priests, and the only sons of families. Exemption, 
and also discharge, can be purchased according to present 
arrangements, for from £40 to £50 Turkish, equal to 
about £36 to £45 sterhng. The price before 1869 was 
£73 sterling; and the Grovernment received rather a 
startling example of the dislike to military service, 
when the reduction in the price of discharge was made. 
In the 3rd Army Corps no less than 4,000 men applied 
for their discharge in 1869, while the average rmmher 
in previous years before the reduction of cost of dis- 
charge was only 400 ! 

The production of such a large sum of money repre- 
sented by the discharge of 4,000 men, £200,000 in one 
district, was so unexpected that inquhies were set on 
foot to discover how the money had been produced, and 
it was found that it had been obtained by the sale of 
landed property ; in most cases to Christians, Much 
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bribery is practised in tbe purchase of exemptions. 
One of the officers sent to the Monastir district, was 
discovered to have pocketed as much as £6,000 for 
letting off 1,600 recruits. 

The Brigade of Cossacks is the only corps in wffiich 
Christians are at present admitted into the rank and 
file. It is recruited from volunteers. At first the 
Christians predominated, but now the reverse is the 
case. 

By law, the annual contingent of recruits is fixed at 
37,500, but the real number does not exceed 25,000 
men. 

Eecruiting is divided into districts corresponding 
with the head-quarters of the corps d’armee. In each 
district the levy of recruits is made by a commission 
nominated by the general of the corps d’armee, and 
composed of one superior officer, one doctor, one mollah, 
one secretary, and the members of the Medjlis or civil 
court.* 

I have already alluded to the education of officers, 
but they do not all pass through that course. Some 
are raised from the ranks, and others appointed by 
favour, and so little pains is taken to teach them their 
duties after they enter the service, that those from the 
military colleges forget what they have learnt, and the 
knowledge of the others is infinitesimal. 

The recruiting of horses, or remmints, comes under 
the head of two systems. Agents are sent Ijy the 
Minister of War to foreign countries (principally Hun- 
gary) to purchase horses, and purchases are made in the 
military districts by commissions nominated by the 
general of the corps d’armee,. and sometimes by the 
colonels of regiments. 


* Becker. 
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The artillery purchase the greater part of their 
horses abroad, in Hungary, Transylvania, and in Bess- 
arabia; there would, therefore, be great difficulty in 
getting remounts for this branch of the service during 
war, as the Turkish horses are so small that they are 
unfitted for the use of artillery. 

Administration of the Army. 

The Sultan is the supreme head of all the forces by 
land and sea. Next to him comes the Grand Vizier. 
The Minister of War, or SerasJcier, directs under his 
orders the various services. 

The Ministry of War is divided as follows : — 

(1) The Grand Military Council (Dari-Choura) ; 
(2) Council of Topana. 

Under the orders of the Minister of War are the 
following officers ; — 

The Generals in command of the seven corps 
d’armfie. 

The Generals of Divisions and Brigades which 
may be temporarily created. 

The Central Commission of Reserves. 

The Grand Military Council. 

(1) The Council Proper, composed of the Minister 
of War, a Pield-Marshal (Mouchir), as President, six 
Generals of Division, and one General of Brigade. 

(2) The departments, which mclude the Adjutant- 
General, Quartermaster-General, Paymaster-General, and 
General of the Staff, or Military Secretary. 

The Council of Topana, under the presidency of the 
Chief of Artillery, furnishes and controls the material 
of war and aU military manufacturiug establishments. 
The corps of workmen are under their direction. 

'Hh.Q Seven Corps d^Armee are each commanded 
by a Field-Marshal, who is assisted by the iStat 
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Major, the Military Coimcil, and a Suh-Commission of 
Eedifs. 

The iStat Major is composed of the Field-Marshal 
and his staff of four Generals of Division (of which one 
is President of the Military Conncil); five Generals of 
Brigade, one of which is the Chief of Artillery, and 
another President of the Sub-Commission of Bedifs; 
four Colonels or Lientenant-Colonels ; the Senior Of&cer 
of Engineers ; one Snrgeon-Major ; one Officer of ‘Tn- 
tendaiice ; two of Control ; and one Accountant. 

Through this staff the Commander-in-Chief can put 
himself into communication with every part of the 
corps d’armi%. 

The Military Council is composed of a General of 
Division (as President), some Generals of Brigade or 
Colonels, an Assistant Adjutant-General, a Surgeon- 
Major, and a Secretary. It is in communication mth 
the Military Council at Constantinople, and directs the 
Adjutant-Generars department of the corps d’armde ; 
but such a division of authority cannot do otherwise 
than create confusion. 

Regiments or battalions which are on detached 
service are only responsible to the Military Conncil at 
Constantinople. 

The Sub-Commission of Bedifs, presided over by a 
General of Brigade, attends to the conscription, and to 
the calling up of the Ikhtiat and Eedifs. The main 
principle of this organisation is that all tactical move- 
ments shall be under the direction of the Commander- 
in-Ohief of the corps d’armee, -while the administration 
is under the control of the Military Council at Con- 
stantinople — ^two masters in one house — ^which must 
prove a certain source of difficulty, delay, and confusion. 

Special commands are formed in certain parts of the 
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empire wliere disaffection is anticipated. Tlie troops 
wliicli compose tliem are taken from the district corps 
d’armee, hnt the commandant reports direct to Con- 
stantinople. Another imperium in mperio. 

There are six .of these commands : — 

1. That on the frontier of Bosnia and Servia, which 
generally consists of about 8,000 men, and is drawn 
from the 5th Corps d’Armee. 

2. The Brigade of Herzegovina, of about 5,000 
men, also drawn from the 3rd Corps. 

3. The Brigade of. Thessaly, whose duty it is to 
keep down brigandage on the Creek frontier, composed 
of about 3,000 men, also drawn from the 3rd Corps. 

4. The Brigade of Tripoli and Barbary, composed 
of a regiment and a battalion of Chasseurs from the 
1st Corps dArmee. 

5. The Division of Candia, of about 6,000 men, 
furnished by the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Corps. 

6. The Division of Nedjed, of about 6,000 men, 
furnished by the 6th Corps. 

The first two commands, are at present necessarily 
merged, in the armies which are engaged in the military 
occupation for quelling rebellion. 

The Central Commission of Medifs is at Constanti- 
nople, and directs and controls the sub-commissioner. 

The Control, Commissariat, and Papn aster’s Be- 
■pariments are centralised at Constantinople, which is 
the chief depot for military stores, and is under the 
control of the Grand Military Council. The flour for 
the troops is not purchased, but is made from the 
wheat, &c., received for the Government tithes, which 
should effect a great saving. But there exists much 
corruption in this, as in all other branches of adminis- 
tration, and I have heard of a case of the tithe wheat 
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from Candia being sent to a town in tbe interior of 
Macedonia, to be gronnd into flour by contract. Tbe 
arrangement was, of course, the result of bacJcsUsh, 
and I was told the Gowernment lost £4,000 by this one 
transaction. 

The rations of the troops are good, and generally 
regularly served out. It is composed of bread 960 
grammes, meat 256 grammes, vegetables 256 grammes, 
butter 4 grammes, salt 1 gramme. For each man the 
company receives 250 grammes of wood, and 3 grammes 
of oil. 

The rations of forage are : — ^Barley,. 3'840 kilo- 
grammes ; hay, 3 ‘840 ; straws 1-280. 

Officers receive a certain number of rations 
according to their rank, and in most cases make money 
by selling them. The following is a list of pay and 
rations of olflcers and men : — 


Field-Marsluil 

Piastres * 
per inontli. 
2.0,000 

Rations 
per day. 
... 128 

Forage rations 
per day. 

64 

(aeneral of Division 

8,333 

64 

20 

„ „ Brigade 

6,000 

32 

12 

Colonel 

2,500 

12 

8 

Lieut. -Colonel 

1,633 

8 

3 

Majoi' 

1,250 

6 

2 

Adjutant ... 

625 

4 

1 

Cajitain 

350 

2 

0 

Lieutenant ... 

250 

1 

0 

Sub-Lieut. 1st Class 

230 

1 

0 

„ 2nd „ 

210 

1 

0 

Sergeant-Major 

50 

1 

0 

Sergeant 

35 

1 

0 

Corporal 

30 

1 

0 

Piivate ... 

25 

1 

0 


The pay of the privates is generally in arrear, some- 
times as much as two years ! 

A piastre - 2d. nearly. 
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This organisation of the Turkish armj was com- 
menced by E;iza Pacha, in 1843, and completed by 
Hussein Avni Pacha, in 1869, and the assassination 
of that general, by which his military knowledge 
was lost, has been a great blow to tbe country 
in its present difficulties. It will be seen tbat the 
system of organisation has much to recommend it, but, 
like all other branches of the Turkish service, it is 
corruptly and imperfectly carried out. 

We now come to the fifth part of the mental 
composition of an army — ■ 

The Quality of the Material of War. 

This is certainly good. The rifles at present in the 
hands of the troops are Sniders, but they are being 
rapidly changed for Martini-Henries. Tbe cavalry are 
mostly armed with Winchester and Eemington 
repeating-rifles. Tbe field-guns are mostly steel 
Krupps, on tbe Prussian system. Tbe forts in tbe 
Dardanelles are being armed with heavy Armstrong 
guns, but are as yet in an imperfect state. 

The Physical Composition of an army. 

1. The Birenyth and ^Endurance of Men and 
Officers. 

In this respect the Turkish army is superlatively 
good as regards the men, but not so as regards officers. 
Tbe Turk may safely be said to be the finest material 
for a soldier that is to be found in any part of the 
world. He is strong, hardy, patient, brave, intelligent, 
obedient, and sober, and becomes easily attached to his 
officers. It is the fashion to say that tbe Turk figlits 
bravely behind ramparts, but will not stand in tbe open 
field. This is a most erroneous idea, and a want of 
appreciation of cause and effect. The reason that tbe 
Turk fights so well behind a rampart consists in his 
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being tlien in a position, wHcb is independent of the 
ignorance and faults of bis officers. He is tbns able to 
develop bis natural bravery, and being, comparatively 
speaking, bis ovm master, be figbts to tbe death. In 
tbe open field tbe fact of bis sometimes running away 
is caused by tbe faults of bis officers. Ho troops in tbe 
world will stand in tbe open field, unless tbey have 
confidence in tbeir officers. 

2. Strength and Endurance of Horses. 

Tbe borses in Turkey are very small, but well bred, 
and exceedingly bardy. Tbey are unfitted for artillery, 
but are serviceable for light cavalry and outpost work. 
Tbe great bulk of tbe traffic of tbe country is performed 
by pack-animals. 

8. The Magnitude of the Source front which Men and 
Horses are drawn. 

The Musulman population, from which tbe recruits 
for tbe army are drawn, may be put down at about 
10,000,000, and since 35,000 conscripts are supposed 
to be drawn every year, it would give about 1 in 450 
of tbe Musulman population as drawn for tbe army 
annually. But as tbe recruiting for each corps is 
confined to tbe military districts, some of which are 
populated by a large majority of Christians, tbe drain 
on the Musulman population in many cases becomes 
very severe. This lias received tbe attention of tbe 
authorities, and I believe a new organisation for re- 
cruiting is in progress. Considering tbe extent of tlie 
Turkish Empire, tbe source of supply for men is evi- 
dently extremely small, and unless use is made of tbe 
Christian population, it is next to impossible for Turkey 
to compete against a first-rate European pownr in a 
lengthened campaign. 

Tbe supply of borses, such as they are, is very great, 
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in consequence of tlie traffic of the country being done 
by pack-animals. 

Every farm or village, however small, can supply a 
few pack-animals, and this must greatly facilitate the 
means of supply. The neighbourhood of Hungary and 
Transylvania affords a fertile source for the supply of 
the larger breeds of horses, in time of peace, but this 
supply would be cut off by a war on the Danube 
frontier. 

Turkey and Asia Minor are admirably suited for 
Grovernment horse-breeding establishments, but the 
corruption in all branches of administration is so great 
that their creation could not be advised. 

4. The Quantity of the Material of JFar. 

In the Turkish army this is in a comparatively 
satisfactory state. There should be by this time 
600,000 Martini-Henry rifles in store, and a like 
number of Sniders in the hands of the troops. In 1875 
there were 80,000,000 of Snider cartridges in store, and 
orders were given more than twelve months ago for 
very large quantities of Martini-Henry ammunition. 
There is a fair stock of field-guns and ammunition, and 
the Grovernment possesses 50,000 repeating-carbines on 
the Winchester system, besides large cpantities of 
Eemingtons. 

Pontoon and field-telegraph trains there are none, 
which is a grave defect. 

On the whole, however, the quantity of the material 
of war may be said to be fairly good. 

5. The Means of Supply. 

In consequence of the financial difficulties of Turkey, 
the possibility of keeping up the supply of the army is 
most seriously endangered. Otherwise, the geographical 
position of the country, and the large number of pack- 
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animals and bnllock-wagons that exist, tend to facilitate 
the snpply of an army in the field. 

Turkey is especially a grain and forage-prodncing 
country, %nd depots or intrenched camps would draw 
their provisions from neiglihouring districts. With 
proper care, water can he found almost everywhere in 
Turkey in Europe ; and on the plains you have only 
to dig a few feet through the soft alluvial soil, to 
meet with a fair supply. In the rainy season the 
means of communication become so bad, by reason of 
the deep mud and sticky nature of the soil, that 
the difficulties of sujiply are almost insuperable, and 
must seriously endanger any large army that attempts 
a long march between the months of November and 
May. 

We have now completed the examination of the 
mental and physical components of the Turkish army, 
and the impression left on the mind after having done 
so, is that they are theoretically good, but practically 
bad; nevertheless, there is sufficient material in both 
parts, to form a valuable and efficient army, if time 
and a few active and capable heads could be produced. 
Turkey wants another Omer Pacha. The great and 
grave defects are— a scarcity of good officers, a corrupt 
administration, and financial difficulties. Moreover, 
there is a great amount of jealousy existing amongst 
the officers of the higher grades — so much so, that 
one wdl frequently work to thwart the other, irrespec- 
tive of the interests of the public service; and to such 
an extent does this exist that it would require a perfect 
Marlborough to overcome it. 

There is another branch of Turkish armament 
which must be intimately connected with all military 
manceuvres, and that is 
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The Turkish Navy. 

Turkey now ranks as tke ikird naval Power in 
Europe, and under the able administration of tbe 
Englisli admiral, Hobart Pacba (wlio is Inspector- 
Greneral of tbe Ottoman Navy), it is hoped that 
when called upon for active service, the Turkish navy 
will revive the ancient glory of her old marine forces, 
that won such renown under the famous Admiral 
Barbarossa. 

The Turkish ironclads are some of the finest vessels 
afloat, and were built, some by Mr. Samuda, and others 
by the Thames Ironwork Shipbuilding Company, at 
Blackwall, many of them from the designs of Ahmed 
Pacha, chief constructor of the Ottoman navy. 

There are twenty-one armour-clads in all, including 
five gunboats, and besides these there ’are of wooden 
vessels, five magnificent large steam-frigates, equal to 
any of the class in our own navy, ten steam corvettes, 
twenty-six steam transports, thirty-five small war- 
steamers, besides twenty-four small saiHng-vessels, 
brigs, &c. 

The fleet is manned by 28,462 excellent sailors, 


and 3,600 marines 

; but the oflicers have not sufficient 

training to make them efficient. 


The following 

is a list of the Ironclad Navy ; — 



Weight Horse 

Name of Ship. 

Description. No. of Guns. 

of Shot. Power. 



lbs. 

Mesondiv6 ... Steam Frigate ,. . 12 

... 400 


3 

... 150 1. 1,250 


6 

... 20j 

MendoTiMz^ 

„ ... As above. 


Azizieh 

15 

... 150 ) ’’ 


1 

,..30o} '>“0 


900 
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Weight 

Horse 

Name of Ship. 

Description. 

No, of Guns. 

of Shot. 

Power. 




lbs. 


Orkaniyeh 

. . . Steam Fi'igate 

15 

1 

... 150 ) 
... 300 i 

900 

Osmamek 

Malimoiidieli 

Athai’-Teviik 

„ 

8 

... „ 

... 250 

700 

Fethi Boulend 

Corvette 

4 

... 300 

500 

Aviii Illali 
Miiin Zaifer 

... 

4 

... 250 

400 

Astar Shefket 

„ 

i 

... 250 

400 



4 

... 120 j 

Neyini Sliefket 

Idjla-Liek 

Liift-Gelil 

„ 

... „ 

2 





1 

... 40 1 

• 200 



1 

... 32) 


Hufy Baliman 
Fetki Islam 

. . . Gunboat 

... 2-9 in. bore. 

... „ 

160 

Beksor Selim 

... ,, 

• >5 

... — 


Semendirali 

... „ 

... „ 

... 

j, 

Iskkodrak 

... „ 

... ,, 

... — 


Boukoritcka 

„ 

„ 

... — 



Anotlier vessel of the class of the Mesondive (and 
much like our new ironclad Alexandra) has lately been 
added. This class are of 9,000 tons, 332 feet long, with 
with 59 feet beam, each carrying 12 18-ton guns. Their 
armoiii' is 10 inches and in some places 12 inches thick. 

Another very serviceable class is that represented 
by the Avni Illah and Muin Zaffer, of 1,400 tons, with 
an armament of 4 12-ton guns and a right ahead and 
astern fire. The armour averages only inches, but 
they are said to have greater speed than any vessels afloat. 

This is a very formidable naval force, and the possi- 
bility of its falling into the hands of Eussia is worth 
considering, in which case it would make her superior to 
England as a naval power. 
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A-t present the Tnrkisli navy is so vastly superior to 
that of Itussia in the Black Sea, that it gives Turkey 
complete command hy water, and in event of war she 
can at once blockade all the Eussian Black Sea ports, 
and stop her trade in that quarter. 

The term of service in the Ottoman na^y, is eight 
years, and there are many Christian Greeks amongst the 
sailors. Officers have a special school of instruction at 
Khalki, one of the Princes Islands.. There is also a 
three-decker at Constantinople, and another at Ismid, 
for gunnery instruction on the English system. 


OHAPTEE XV. 


TURKEY AS A MILITARY POWER. 

Ancient Organisation of tlie Turldsh Army — Strategical bases of the Russian 
and Turkish Annies — Tm-ldsh Fortresses — Passes of the Balkan — Roads of 
Communication — Plan of Defence for Turkey — ^Blockade of Russian Ports. 

Ip tlie strength, of the Ottoman army were proportionate 
to that of her navy, she would have no need of an ally 
against the great power of Enssia. In former ages the 
greatest care and attention was paid to the most minute 
details of the army, and a long account of the Ottoman 
forces is given by the Oreek Chalcondylas, who lived 
in the reign of Mourad II., a.d. 1421-51. The greatest 
care was bestowed upon the then new arm of artillery. 
The science and practice of military engineering received 
special attention. Military trains were organised, and 
practised until they almost arrived at perfection; a 
special corps was formed for keeping roads in good 
order; the commissariat department, and, indeed, the 
whole army, was like — what every army should he — a 
great machine, which only wanted the pull of a lever to 
set it all in smooth and easy motion. 

In those days the Turks organised both theoretically 
and practically, but now they omit the latter important 
element in efficiency. 

The political aspect of Turkish affairs during the 
present crisis (1877) is such that any moment may 
see her at war, single-handed, against the vast power of 
Eussia, and it will be interesting to review the position 
and chances of both parties, in the contest which may 
—and probably will, sooner or later— take place. To 
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guide our judgment we liaye tlie experience of previous 
campaigns between tbe combatants; but tlierc is oni? 
element of force on tbe Turkisli side in tbe present day, 
wbicb sbe did not possess in ber former single-banded 
campaigns, and that is, ber naval supremacy. Tbe 
command of tbe Black Sea is of paramount importance 
to eitber side, but more especially to Turkey, us the 
invaded power. Tbe last single-banded campaign was 
that of 1828-29, but since that date, railways and 
telegraphs bave threaded their way, like a network, 
over most parts of Europe, and facilitated both strate- 
gical and tactical movements. But there is a zone 
between tbe two combatants devoid of railways, and this 
very zone will be tbe theatre of war at tbe commence- 
ment of tbe campaign. As soon, therefore, as tbe 
contending parties step into it, they will be liable to 
tbe conditions of war wbicb attended their last single- 
handed campaign, in 1828-29. Outside this zone to tbe 
north — that is, tbe left bank of tbe Danube — tbe gain by 
tbe introduction of railways is greatly to tbe advantage 
of Eussia, as it gives ber tbe power of maintaining and 
'supplying ber base, at all seasons, and of rapidly con- 
centrating her vast resources, through those great and 
marshy plains wbicb formerly proved so destructive to 
ber armies. 

To the south of tbe zone — ^tbat is, tbe southern line 
of tbe Balkan — ^Turkey also possesses, in a smaller 
degree, but still an important one, tbe advantage of 
railways, and they are admbably adapted for supplying 
an army in position near Adrianople, and, indeed, any- 
where south of the Balkan. 

A line goes from Dediagatcb, in tbe -Egean Sea, to 
Adrianople, by wbicb supplies and men could be sent ; 
another from Constantinople to Adrianople; and this 
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again is extended along tlie plains of Pliilippopolis as 
far as Bellova, tlie whole length of, and parallel to, the 
great range of the Balkan. From Harmanly, between 
Adrianople and Philippopolis, a branch line runs north to 
Yeni Zaghra and Yanholi, a town on the Tundja river, 
and almost at the foot of the Balkan. Taking, then, 
the first base of the Turkish army, with its right at 
Burgas, on the Black Sea, and its left at Tatar 
Bazardjik, beyond Philippopolis, it wmnld lie very 
nearly the whole distance along a line of railway ; but 
unfortunately, the rolling-stock is not suflicient for the 
supply of a large army. 

Let us now glance at the nature of the country 
which would be the theatre of war. The leading 
features for consideration are the fortresses, the Balkan 
passes, and the roads of communication. 

Of the fortresses of the Danube that have, in former 
wars, played such an important part in the defence of 
Turkey agauist Eussia, the only one of any importance 
in the present day is Silistria, on the right bank of the 
Danube, and on the edge of the long, winding, and 
narrow delta which that river forms in its way to the 
sea. Along the whole line of the Danube, from Widin 
to Brailow, the right bank commands the left, and so 
far would give the Turkish army the advantage, if it 
had a sufficient force to defend the passages of the 
river. 

So little has been done to strengthen the defences 
of Silistria, that it would be quite unable to stand 
against the artillery of the present day, which the 
Eussians could bring against it. Neighbouring hills, 
within 400 yards, command the town, and they are 
not strengthened in any way that could stand a siege. 
Indeed, we may pass over the line of the Danube, as 
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tlie forces of tlie Russians are so superior in number to 
fbose of tlie Turks, that it would be impossible for tbe 
latter to prevent a passage ^ and even if an attempt 
were made to defend Silistria, it could be masked, and 
tbe Russian forces miglit safely march on. 

It is true that tbe Turks have numerous gunboats 
on tbe Danube, but that advantage can in these day.s 
be neutralised by tbe employment of torpedoes. In 
tben numerous campaigns against Turkey, the Itussians 
bave, under far less favourable circumstances tban they 
enjoy at present, always effected tbe passage of the 
Danube ; we may therefore assume that they will do so 
in tbe next war. Tbe two fortresses wbicb next call 
for attention are those of Yarna and Scbumla. 

We bave two of tbe best authorities on tbe im- 
portance of Varna as a strategical position north of 
tbe Balkan — ^viz., Yon Moltke and Sir Jolm Burgoyne 
—and both agree on its value, to the Power lohieh haa 
possession of the sea ; but when that Power becomes tbe 
defensive one — viz., Turkey — tbe place as a defensive 
position rises not to tbe second, but the first importance. 

Tbe town contains about 6,000 bouses and 30,000 
inhabitants, and occupies a spreading valley at the liead 
of Lake Devna, having tbe shape of a truncated 
pyramid, tbe base of wbicb is towards the interior, with 
its apex on tbe Black Sea; the third side facu's the 
north, and the fourth is washed partly by tlie ancliorage 
and partly by tbe river Devna, which flows int(j the 
Bay of Yarna (on tbe north side of which lies tlu^ town), 
wbicb, from tbe northern horn to its soiitliern exti'ionit v 
at G-alata Burnu, is about 4,000 yards broad, and it runs 
into the land for about 3,000 yards. The harhoiir is 
completely exposed to the south-east, and is coinmaiuled 
by the heights. The town is nearly thret' miles in 
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circumference; and inside the works the ground rises 
to some height, both at the western and eastern quarters, 
and slopes towards the sea. 

To the south-west the nearest heights are about 
3,000 paces distant and about 1,000 feet in height 
these, therefore, command the town, but they could, in 
themselves, be defended by the erection of powerful 
outwmrks. In the present day, therefore, the only 
hope of holding the town, consists in the strength of 
detached outworks for the formation of an intrenched 
camp. The place is well supplied with water. The 
Turks are now busy in strengthening the outworks; 
but it is far from being in a position to withstand 
an attack. But with energy, combined with the usual 
skill of the Turks in constructing defensive positions, 
it might yet in two months’ time be made an extremely 
strong intrenched camp. 

The next fortress is a very favourite one wdth the 
Turks, as it has stood them in good stead in their 
former campaigns— viz., that of Schumla. “ The town 
occupies a deep mountain basin, formed by two abut- 
ments of the Balkan, which project north-eastward 
from that chain, nearly in the form of a horse-shoe, 
the heels of the extremities of which are towards the 
exterior, where, however, they are connected with a low 
range of hills running across the space. The road from 
Yarna, by Pravadi, and those from Silistria, Widin, and 
other passages of the Danube, converge upon -the side 
of the town. The rest of the contour of this position 
is well protected by the rocky sides of an almost 
inaccessible chain of hills, covered wdth brushwood, 
and rising in places to 600 feet or more.”t There are 

* Yon Moltke and Ohesney. 
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about 45,000 iubabitants in tbe town of Sclmmla, 
chiefly Musulmans. The most important defensive 
positions are the heights of Strandscha, about 2,000 
paces to the north, and those towards Tschengell, about 
1,600 paces to the south; they are of great natural 
strength, and, I bebeve, are now being powerfully 
fortified by the Turks. The fortified position of this 
elevated plateau, which nearly surrounds Schumla, has 
a length of from five to six miles, which, from the 
peculiar nature of the country, is easily capable of 
defence, while any attack upon the only open side of 
the town would be exposed to the fire from the heights, 
and would, consequently, be hopeless. It would, 
therefore, require a large investing army to mask the 
place, and they would have to establish themselves 
in a long chain of forts ; otherwise, from the nature of 
the country, they would be open to successful attacks 
from the Turks. All the valleys leading up to this 
great plateau, have been fortified, and it is unquestion- 
able that two months’ work upon the place would make 
it formidable in the extreme. If it had a garrison 
of 40,000 men, it would occupy 70,000 of the enemies’ 
troops to mask it. But it must be dependent upon 
itself for supplies, as by the passes leading to the 
Balkan it can be turned on the right, by the road 
which leads from Eustchuk, by Eski-Dschumna and 
Eski-Stamboul upon Tschalikawak — and upon the left 
by that ^from Silistria, passing by Bulanlik, Marasch, 
and Smadowa — and all communication with the place 
could be cut off. The nature of the suiTounding 
country is such that it is peculiarly favourable for the 
employment of the irregular troops, formed of Alba- 
nians, Circassians, &c. &c., on which Turkey would 
have to rest a large part of her defence. 
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TirnoYa, situated about fifty miles from the Danube, 
at nearly equal distances from Nicopolis, Sistova, and 
Eustchuk, might be made a very strong position, on 
account of its great natural advantages, but it could not 
be taken into consideration in any present defence, as 
nothing has been done to strengthen the place, and it is 
too near the Danube to afford time to do so, in the pre- 
sence of an approaching enemy. The river J antra flows 
in a peculiar way through steep precipices of basaltic 
rock, and nearly surrounds the citadel of the town, which 
occupies a commanding position 1,000 feet in height. 
If the line of the Balkan were assumed to be a defensive 
fortress, Schumla would be the position for an outwork 
on the right defence, and Tirnova on the left. There 
are no other fortresses between Schumla and Con- 
stantinople. 

The Passes of the Balkan : — 

There are six routes given as parts of the Balkan 
which are passable for an army; but in reality that number 
may be more than doubled, as the nature of the moun- 
tains is such, that there are many routes which, although 
only tracks at present, could without much difficuLty be 
made passable even for artillery ; but these routes lie 
chiefly on the western half of the Balkan. 

The highest part of the range, said to be 4,400 feet 
above the sea — but I should have judged it to be more 
— is beyond Kezanlik. The mountains near the Black Sea 
are only from two to three thousand feet in height. The 
general character of the country on the heights is open 
pasture, on “hog-backs,” falling into steep-sided valleys 
interspersed wdth forests, with, in parts, much rocky and 
precipitous ground. As the descent is made, thick 
scrub is generally met. 

Prom Kete, or Kasan, to the west, numerous great 
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spurs, forming ‘‘hog-backs/’ with steep sides, run out 
perpendicularly to tbe north, until they break up into 
the lower foot-hills, and blend into the rolling plains of 
the Danube. To the south similar spurs run out, but 
they are much shorter, and end abruptly. 

From Kasan, to the east, it is different. The Balkan 
there divides itself into almost parallel monntain-chains, 
with a tendency to radiate to the north-east, and which 
stretch away in that direction, forming valleys between 
them, until the northern feeler breaks into the rough 
and almost isolated mountains about Schumla; while 
the southern line, or continuation of the main Balkan, 
touches the sea at Cape Emineh. This makes the 
district of Kasan (where no less than six roads meet), in 
the midst of the high mountains, a very important 
strategical position, as it commands many of the vaUeys 
to the north and routes to the south. There is anothel 
very important feature to be noticed, and one which is 
but imperfectly shown in all the maps which exist; and 
that is the very marked character of the upper and ex- 
tensive vaUey of the Tundja, starting from Tekke on 
the west, until it ai-rives at Yanboli on the east, a 
distance of about 100 miles.* Tire mountains on each 
side enter abruptly into this plain, which varies from 
SIX to two miles broad, is very fertile, runs parallel 
ivith the Balkan, and has a decided range called the 
Little Balkan, on its southern side. The latter range is, 
generally speaking, covered with a thick oak-scrub, and 
juld offer serious difficulties to the passage of an army. 
The pass from Kezanlik, which lies in the centre of the 
valley to Eski-Zaghra_ on the south of the range, might 
easily be defended agamst a greatly superior force The 


* I must refer the reader to Kiepert’s excellent 
one in this hook does not aspire to perfect accuracy 


map of Turkey, as the 
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cliaracter of tlie hills is that of steep and intricate 
defiles, covered with brushwood. The strategical view 
of the country south of the Balkan is this — that an 
army, marching from the direction of Sofia on Oon- 
stantinople, must pass by Adrianople, and to get there 
must either march by this valley or by the great plain 
of Philippopolis, or by both routes; there are no others. 

One of the easiest passages for an armj’- over the 
Great Balkan— and one that 10,000 men might make 
passable for artillery in a week, although the road is 
now little more than a track — is that from Lovdtja on 
the north, to Tekke on the south, by Troyan. 

Prom Lovdtja to Tirnova, by Selvi, there is (or was 
in 1874) an admirable military road, equal to any in 
Europe, and with telegraph the whole way. Prom 
Lovdtja to Troyan, an indifferent road passes through 
beautiful fertile valleys, that offer no difficulties to the 
advance of an enemy. About five miles from Troyan 
the ascent of the Balkan commences up one of the long 
spurs, which run at right angles to that range. Por 
about a mile and a half, the path ascends a steep grassy 
hill, interspersed with wood, and then emerges on to 
the hog’s-back,” which ascends at a moderate incli- 
nation for about four miles, with farms on the steep 
banks, and in the valleys on each side, by the way. 
After passing through, a fine wood for about a quarter 
of a mile, it emerges into open country, covered with 
grass and stones, and makes a steep ascent for about 
half a mile up the face of the mountain, and then 
arrives at the long main ridge running at right angles 
to the spur. There are several other routes up similar 
spurs, on either side of the one we have been travers- 
ing, all of which arrive upon different parts of the main 
ridge, so that an army occupying one spur could easily 
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be tximed bj an enemy passing np anotber. Arrived at 
the watershed (about 4,000 feet above the sea) the 
descent begins to the south, and continues dovTi a 
moderately steep incline on pasture and rock for about 
two miles, along a southern spur ; it then conies to 
brushwood, and commences a steep descent down a 
zigzag path for another two miles, until it arrives at 
Tekke, at the foot of the mountains and on the verge of 
the plain. From the top ridge there are several paths, 
which make their way down other spm's, to other parts 
of the plain. The nature of the soil is that of loose 
stones mixed with earthy gravel, and it could with ease 
be formed into a road passable for artillery. 

I travelled over another pass, from Tekke to the 
plains of Sofia, by Kdissura and Slatitza. Just beyond 
Klissura there is a very strong position for defence, but 
it could he turned by riflemen on hills on either flank, 
and although by this route there are some positions 
which would present difficulties to the advance of an 
enemy, especially between Slatitza and the plains of 
Sofia, they could all be turned with a little trouble. 

Of the passes to the east of Lovdtja which are 
known', the first is that of the route from Tirnova to 
Kezaulik, by Oabrowa. On leaving Gabrowa, where 
the J antra is crossed by a stone bridge, the road rises 
gradually as far as the hill of Shibka, in the middle of 
a magnificent forest. The slopes of the deep valley of 
the Jantra, and of the Tundja, although steep, could 
easily be occupied by skirmishers, and the pass might 
in that way be forced. From the hill, as far as the 
village of Shibka, the road for about a mile goes down 
a steep inclination, and then shows out the plain of 
Kezanlik, situated between the Great and Little Balkan 
ranges, which run parallel to one another. 
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2. Tlie pass from Tirnova to Slimno, or Slivmia, by 
Demirkapoii : — 

This route traverses the range at a great elevation, 
and the only information I could get concerning it was 
that it would he quite practicable for infantry, hut not 
for cavalry. 

3. The pass from Tirnova to Kasan, by Osman 
Bazaar : — 

On leaving Osman Bazaar the road ascends tlirough 
an open country, up to the crest of the Binar Dagh, 
where it passes between two high and naked peaks, 
and commences to descend towards the little town 
of Kasan, ensconced in a sort of funnel formed by the 
surrounding steep and rugged mountains. Prom this 
town it still descends, through a narrow defile called the 
Iron Gate (Demirkapou), the passage of which could 
only be forced with great sacrifice ; but this defile could 
he turned by a road (a bad one, it is true) which rises in a 
zigzag to the right. After having passed this defile, the 
road divides into three ; one goes to Karnabat, another 
to Dobrol, and the third to Slimno. The number and 
depth of the valleys across which the last route passes, 
make it very difficult to traverse, on account of the 
numerous ascents and descents, especially on the descent 
to Slimno, where the incline is very steep. 

4. The pass from Schumla to Karnabat, by Tschali- ' 
kawak and Dobrol : — 

This is one of the routes by which Schumla can be 
turned; but the other route also meets it at Tschali- 
kawak, which, situated in the lower Balkans, offers an 
excellent situation for a camp. Water, forage, and 
wood can he had in abundance, and four roads meet here. 
From thence, as far as Dobrol, there are numerous 
difficulties in the way of an advancing army. The road 
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passes tlirougli deep ravines, bordered by precipitous 
rocks. On arriving at tbe bead of these, it ascends the 
long and narrow defile formed by tbe river Derbent, 
wbicb flows into tbe Delikamtcbik. Tbis defile could 
easily be defended by a small force, against one wbicb 
was vastly supeiior. There are but few fords over the 
river, and onlj'- one wooden bridge. Tbe ascent from 
here to tbe top, is made up a rugged slope, after wbicb 
a more easy descent is made to tbe open country about 
Dobrol. From tbis place, as far as Karnabat, tbe 
country is cut up by a number of small streams, and 
generally covered with thick bushes. ISTear Karnabat 
there is an excellent site for a camp. Continuing tbis 
route further in tbe direction of Adrianople, it meets tbe 
difficult-to -force and easily-to-be-defended defile of Buguk 
Berbend. Moltke says that after passing Karnabat tbe 
route offers difficulties to an advancing army, in conse- 
quence of tbe absence of corn and forage ; but since tbe 
time be was there, much of tbe rich land has been cul- 
tivated, and there is now a fair amount of corn to be 
bad, and in tbe spring plenty of forage. 

5. Tbe pass from Kosludscba to Pravadi, and thence 
by Koprikoi or by Jenikoi to Aidos ; — 

Tbe little town of Pravadi is situated in a defile 
about 1,000 yards broad, bordered by rocks about 600 
feet in height. It is traversed by a river of tbe same 
name, wbicb rises from bills towards tbe north, flows 
due south through tbe defile, until it bends round by 
Sultanlar, and winds north-east towards Varna, under 
tbe name of the Devno. 

In tbe centre of the defile at Pravadi, there are 
some bold rocks, which form a narrow pass that could 
easily be made impregnable, but it can be turned (with 
difficulty) on both the right and left. The river, both 
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at Pravadi and tlie small town of Kadikoi, must be 
crossed by bridges, and the passage at the latter place is 
difficult. From thence, up the valley of Belidche-Dere, 
three miles long, and a perilous route for a long 
column, no less than forty fords have to be crossed over 
the sinuous river. 

Near Gokbehuet-Arakdehe the rugged rocks close in 
this valley to a narrow pass, only fifty yards broad, 
and which could easily be made impregnable ; beyond 
that, there are no difficulties as far as Aidos, 

The easier route for an invading army is by Jenikoi, 
where the Kaintchik is easily fordable, even on foot, 
during the summer. 

The right bank of the river is bare about tlie town 
of Jenikoi. Near Ischenga the road crosses the Deli - 
Kanitchik by a ford, and then rises suddenly, and at 
this place it might be rendered impregnable. Tlie 
plateau above Ischenga is a mile and a cpiarter in extent, 
and troops might be advantageously intrenched at this 
spot, which offers the defensive advantage of ground 
falling rapidly towards the Deli -Kaintchik on one side, 
and the Delidschederek on the other. On the neigli- 
bouring open space at Bairainovo, a considerable 
encampment might be formed, and as a practicable road 
leads from thence to Varna, a force concentrated on this 
spot could either debouch on that fortress or towards 
Pravadi at pleasure. 

6. The pass from Varna by Derwisch- Jowann to 
Mesembria and Burgas : — • 

Passing through the marshy country south of Varna, 
this route crosses the Kamtchik by a bridge of boats at 
Podbaschi, where the banks are precipitous and from 
six to twelve feet high. The marsh is about 5,000 
paces in extent, and there is some rising ground suitable 
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for intrendiments at a spot beyond it, where two narrow 
but passable roads lead westwards. 

Encountering moderate ascents through beaiitifnl 
but almost impenetrable woods, these routes lead to 
Derwisch- Jowann and Mesembria (on the Bay of Burgas), 
passing through the deep valleys of Kip-Dereh. The 
latter consist of an almost continuous succession of 
defiles, nor are there, here, any means of cross-com- 
munications between the various roads of the Balkan, 
excepting those at the southern declivity of the 
chain, where one such inter-communication leads from 
Mesembria to Aidos, and another from Burgas to the 
same place, from whence a single line is continued to 
Karnabat and Slimno. 

In 1874 there was a good military road from 
Burgas to Aidos, but it is probably in such bad repair 
now, as to be impassable for wheeled carriages in the 
rainy season. 

The description of these Balkan passes is derived 
from personal observation made in 1874, and from 
accounts wiitten by Yon Moltke and Ohesney. 

The ease with which the Eussians crossed the 
Balkan in 1829, with Schumla in their rear, and in 
possession of the Turks, proves that the difficulties of 
the passage *are not insuperable. 

The passes are generally covered with snow from 
November to April, and although the passage might, 
with great difficulty, he made across the mountains in 
the winter, if a snowstorm came on during the march, 
the army would be destroyed. 

The roads, in Turkey are for the most part merely 
tracks made by the passage of carts, &c., over the same 
ground j but of late years, large sums of money have 
been spent by the Porte in making military roads of 
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commimi cation ; bnt, as I liave already mentioned, tliey 
are for tlie most part nseless a few years after their 
construction, in conseqiience of not being repaired. 

The principal roads that have lately been con- 
structed are, that from Salonica to Monastir, still in 
very fair order ; from Salonica to Seres, only finished in 
small lengths, here and there, and those are impassable 
for any distance, for want of repair. All work on this 
road is now stopped. 

The roads from Bjumaa to Dubnitza and Sofia, and 
from Samakov to Dubnitza, and from Samakov to Sofia. 
These were splendid roads in 1874, but were not finished 
for the whole of their length. Eoad from Philippo- 
polis to Eski-Zaghra and Yeni-Zaghra to Tanboli, to 
Karnabat and Burgas, running the whole length of the 
Balkan ; this road was nearly completed in 1874. Eoad 
from Lovdtja by Selvi, Tirnova to Eustclmk, finislied 
in 1874, and in excellent order at that time. 

The constant change of governors of districts inter- 
fered greatly with road-making. One governor would 
arrive at a district and take great interest in the con- 
struction of these useful highways, and the work then 
progressed rapidly, when the governor was superseded 
by a man who never thought or cared about roads, 
and the work at once languished. It is not an 
unusual thing in some parts of Turkey to meet with 
a beautiful portion of road about a mile long, and 
leading nowhere in particular at either end, and to 
find that it was the work of some energetic pacha 
who had reigned perhaps for three months. 

Much has been done in the way of telegraphs, and 
they now extend to aE the principal towns in Turkey. 
This will be a great advantage to the Turks in their 
defensive position. 
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In snminer, an army can move with ease in most 
parts of the country, as the ground becomes hard, and 
the numerous tracks over the country then make very 
fair roads ; but from November to May these tracks are 
impassable for heavy-wheeled traffic, and there would be 
the greatest difficulty and danger in moving an army 
during that season. From March to June there would 
be ample forage all over the country for a very large 
army, as at that season the grass springs up in great 
luxuriance, and the extensive grain-crops are then 
growing. 

Harvest of grain-crops (maize excepted) takes place 
generally in June, and from that month to August 
grain would be procurable in large quantities almost 
anywhere, but not forage, as the grass is at that season 
all dried up by the sun. There would, however, be 
the chopped straw, which is found everywhere, and 
makes good food for horses. Very little grain would 
be procurable after August, as it is the custom of 
the inhabitants to sell it off as soon as it is threshed. 
The maize-harvest takes place in September, and the 
dry leaves and stalks of the plant make excellent fodder, 
which would be abundant in some districts ; but the 
cultivation of maize is partial. Sheep and oxen could 
be found in large quantities everywhere, at all seasons, 
but the inhabitants are very loth to part with them. 

Fuel would be very scarce in most of the low dis- 
tricts. Water is generally to be found by digging a 
few feet below the surface, on the plains, and on the 
mountains it is abundant. Pack-animals for transport 
would be abundant everywhere, as each little farm 
has always four or five horses which are used for 
threshing the grain, and most of the traffic of the 
country is carried on by means of pack-animals. 
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One of tlie best defences wlikli Turkr-y i-> 

the unhealthy climate of some of the phiia- dariu-' tin- 
autumn months, in consequence «>f the inalona b-v*'r- 
which are generated by tlie marshes. 

The natives think very little of tliesf- b/vei'', Imt th^ y 
are very destructive to the efficiency of an army, 'ric 
attacks commence by shivering, then the Imt .-stun'** ‘‘‘Cnr- 
on, and after that, profuse perspiration, wlnm tie* fjuti nt 
feels as well as ever; hnt two or tlins* tlays iift^-ruunh 
he is again down for twenty -four hours. Tli** aft.trk > 
vary in severity according to the constitution ol the 
patient, and in many cases he is disabled from all work. 
Toreigners are much more subject to these fevtus than 
the natives, and they have always proved p(‘euli;tr]y 
destructive to the Itussian armi(‘s. 'They are only 
prevalent during the months of July, Aue'usT ami 
September, and then only on plains; tin* re.>t of tit • 
year is very health}^ An ariny moving througlt the 
country during these months can nevt*!- he <*£‘rtain of 
the number of men it can bring into line of balUc*. 
It may have 70,000 men to-day, and only 40, 000 to- 
morrow, for while the hot and cold stage of the lever 
is raging it completely incapacitates a man for any 
kind of work. "When travelling through the country in 
1874, a plan of defence for Turkey against the attacks 
of Eussia suggested itself to me, which I will describe 
for the consideration, and subject to the correction, of 
more competent military anthoritics. It liiiiges upon 
the strategical importance of the district about Burgas 
as a position for a large intrenched camp. Burgas is 
on the Black Sea coast, about three hoiu’s' steam south 
of Yania, and is situated in the Bay of that name, 
which affords excellent anchorage and shelter for a fleet 
of any size in ail weathers. The town is on the southern 
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edge of the Balkan range, ahont twenty miles from 
Aides, where the passes (already described) debouch., 
and about fifty miles from Yanboli, the terminus of the 
railway from Adrianople. 

It is principally celebrated for its grain-exports, and 
is well supplied with water. To the south of the bay 
is the Greek town of Sisopolis, which, being situated on 
a long and narrow promontory, could easily be fortified ; 
and there is good anchorage for large ships close to the 
town. This is the place which played an important 
part in the campaign of 1828-29. In the neighbour- 
hood of Burgas, towards the Balkan range, there are 
excellent sites for a large intrenched camp, on ground 
which would be extremely healthy at all seasons of the 
year, and the anhy occupying the camp could be 
supplied by sea. Constantinople is twelve hours’ steam 
from Burgas. 

In the following plan of defence, we must assume 
what would probably be the case — viz., that Turkey 
has complete command of the Black Sea. Supposing 
that a campaign commenced in four months from 
this time (January, 1877), the forces which would 
probably be arrayed against each other in Turkey in 
Europe, leaving out those which would be occupied 
in the campaign in Asia Minor — the quarter in 
which Bussia probably intends to acquire new ter- 
ritory at the expense of the Turks — ^would be as 
follows : — Eussia, considering the power of concentration 
she now possesses from the construction of her 
strategical lines of railway, could probably employ 
400,000 regular troops for a campaign against Turkey 
in Europe. Of these, 100,000 men would probably be in 
reserve, . 100,000 men would be employed in masking 
fortresses and keeping up communications; leaving 
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200.000 men — or, say, three armies of 70,000 men each 
— to advance into Turkey ; and to these might he added 

30.000 Servian and Montenegrin irregular troops: 
The plan of attack can only be assumed ; but looking 
at the line of the Balkan as a long fortress, it is pos' 
sible that the first Russian army might unite with the 
Servian forces, and advance by Sofia, the second army 
by Rustchuk and Tirnova, and the third by the 
Dobrutcha, Varna, and Schumla. 

The Balkan passed, the only routes to Constan- 
tinople would be by Yanboli, along the valley of the 
Tundja, and along the plain of Philippopolis, both 
, tending to Adrianople. The experience of the campaign 
of 1829 teaches the number of troops that Russia might 
expect to be able to rely upon by the time she arrived 
at Adrianople, She commenced that campaign, accord- 
ing to Yon Moltke, with the insufficient force of 68,000 
men, and when she arrived at Adrianople, according to 
the same authority, she could not have put 15,000 men 
in line of battle. 

If, therefore, Russia now commences the campaign 
with 430,000 men, including the Servian troops, we 
may fairly conclude that, by the time she had passed 
the Balkan, she could employ only 100,000 troops south 
of that range of mountains. And in this calculation 
it must be remembered that Turkey is now in a far 
better military position, as compared with Russia, 
than she was in 1829. She was then even more dis- 
organised than she is now, and practically had no 
regular army, and Russia had complete command of 
the sea. 

In considering the Turkish forces which could be 
employed in Europe to repel such an attack in the 
spring, we must dismiss all paper-statistics ; and as far 
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as I can gather from reliable sources, the Porte could 
not, eYen with all the Eedifs, employ against Eussia in 
Europe more than 100,000 regular troops. 

To these may be added by great exertions 100,000 
recruits, to be trained in reserve, and 60,000 irregular 
troops, consisting of Albanians, Circassians, Bashi- 
Bazouhs, &c. &c., making in all : — 

Eegular Troops ... ... ... ... ... 100,000 

Recruits ... ... ... ... .*• ••• 100,000 

Irregulars... ... .. ... ... ••• 60,000 


Total . . . 


... 260,000 


against 400,000 highly-trained Eussian regular troops 
and 30,000 irregulars. 

The numerical superiority of the Eussians is so 
great that the attempt to fight her anywhere near her 
base would seem to be madness. The only hope for 
Turkey is to make every use of the natural defences of 
the country, and to oblige Eussia to fight as far from 
her base as possible, and at the same time to harass her 
communications . 

Time is all-important; for if the Eussians advance 
far into Turkey they must finish the campaign before 
December, otherwise they would have the greatest 
difficulty in feeding the army. 

It would seem, then, that the best line of defence for 
Turkey would be south of the Balkan, where she would 
be in railway communication with her capital, arsenals, 
and the sea, of which she would have the command, 
while the Eussian forces opposed to her would be more 
than 300 miles from their base, and would have the 
great Balkan range lying right across their lines of 
communication. 

Turkey might occupy her 260,000 troops on such a 
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plan of defence by evacuating all fortresses excepting 
Sclinmla and Varna, wMcb should be made as strong as 
possible. All useless months that could be spared 
might be sent away from Schumla, and it might be 
provisioned for six months. Intrenched camps might 
be formed at Varna, at Burgas, and in the district of 
Adrianople. Impregnable positions, which would hold 
about 500 men each, might be selected amongst the 
Balkan passes — I have seen many that would be 
suitable — ^and intrenched, provisioned for eight months, 
and in some cases fortified. 

The distribution of the Turkish forces might then 
be as follows : — • 

25.000 picked troops, divided into three divisions, to 
watch, and retreat before the advance of the 
three Bussian armies, harassing them at every 
favourable position. 

40.000 Albanians, Circassians, fee., including a few 

regular troops, at Schumla. 

20.000 in the intrenched camp at Varna. 

10.000 in the fortified and intrenched positions 

scattered about the Balkan passes. 

75.000 in the intrenched camp at Burgas. 

90.000 in the intrenched camp in the district of 

Adrianople. 

Out of the 75,000 men at Burgas, 60,000 might 
be regular troops. The neighbourhood of Burgas 
would be an admirable position for falling upon the 
Eussian troops as they debouched from the Balkan 
passes. 

If Eussia masked Schumla and Varna, and passed 
on, Turkey, being in possession of the sea, could at any 
moment throw 20,000 additional troops into Varna 
■ w 2 
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from Burgas — only three hours oif by steam — and thus 
raise the forces at Schumla and Yarna to 80,000 men, 
right in the line of the Eussian communications. If 
Eussia laid siege to Schumla and Yarna before passing 
on, it would he a very tedious and costly undertaking, 
and it is very doubtful whether those places could he 
taken in a single campaign of one season. "When 
Eussia passed the Balkan, she could not advance upon 
Adrianople without heating the army at Burgas, other- 
wise she would lay open her communications to its attack. 

The Turks are famous for their fighting-powers in 
intrenched positions, and would therefore he acting 
under the most favourable circumstances. Moreover, 
their armies would he in healthy positions (Yarna 
excepted), and easily supplied by sea and rail. As the 
containing divisions fell hack before the Eussian armies 
advancing through the Balkan, they would come upon 
positions where their small forces could act upon almost 
equal terms with the superior forces of the Eussians, 
and could do great damage to their troops ; hut it 
would require clever officers at the head of these 
divisions. They are, however, to he found — ^notahly, 
Mehemet Ali Pacha, a Grerman by birth. 

It may he argued that this plan of defence would he 
giving over a large portion of the empire to Eussian 
occupation; hut the answer is that Turkey, being in 
command of the Black Sea, could strangle all Eussian 
commerce in those waters until that Power released her 
grip of the Ottoman throat. 

I jotted down this plan of defence when I was 
travelling oyer the country in 1874 ; and now that the 
Turkish forces are reduced by the exhaustion of the 
Servian campaign, it seems to me still more reasonable, 
hut that point I leave to the decision of others. 
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After this long digression I return to my journey from 
Troyan to Samakov. 

I re-crossed the Balkan by the same track as far 
as the highest ridge, and then struck down another 
spur, more to the west of the one I had ascended. As 
usual, there were reports of brigands before I left 
Troyan, but no signs of them. Still, there was no 
doubt that they really existed, for only two days before, 
on the road to Tirnova, a Grreek doctor had been shot. 
He was travelling with a friend, and had ridden ahead 
on the high road, when two brigands stepped out of the 
neighbouring wood, and stopped his way, upon which 
he drew his revolver, fired a wild shot at them, and 
turned to gallop back. But the brigands had provided 
for this manoeuvre, and two more stepped out to stop 
his retreat, and upon his firing at them they shot him 
dead. Houssein Pacha, the Governor of Tirnova, 
received the news at six o’clock in the evening, and 
immediately started off on a seven hours’ ride, and 
succeeded in capturing the brigands, who were, I 
believe, hung. 

J ohn and Pane carried revolvers, and I gave them 
orders that if any of these highwaymen attempted to 
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stop OTir way, tliey were to follow me in riding straight 
at them, without hesitating for a moment, and on no 
account to fire until I did, hut when once they began, 
to keep it going steadily and surely. 

I do not think that, as a rule, the brigands wish to 
take a man’s life, if they can help it, and it is highly 
probable that if he dashed through them at once, 
without firing unless they did, he might escape. 

■ We had been delayed in starting by difficulties in 
getting pack-horses for my tents, so that it was nearly 
dark before we arrived on the outskirts of a large 
Tui’kish village, on the plain at the foot of the pass. I 
determined to pitch the tents, and camp outside the 
village, and after waiting for about half an hour they 
arrived, and we set them up in the dark. The noise of 
the Keradjees (drivers) attracted the attention of the 
Turks of the village, who came out to see the disturbers 
of their usually quiet mountain homes, and when they 
found that we were actually going to camp close out- 
side their village, their ideas of hospitality were much 
hurt. 

They said they really could not permit it, that they 
could give me a good and comfortable house, and would 
soon have food, &c. But the tents were up, and I was 
anxious to be off by daybreak the next morning, so with 
many apologies I refused their hospitable offer. How- 
ever, the good people insisted on bringing me all kinds 
of edibles, and refused to take, anything in payment. I 
was determined to get my men into training for an 
early start, as I had a long and uncertain journey 
before me, so I roused them up at 3.30 a.m., and had 
all the tents struck, baggage packed, and animals 
started by 4.30 a.m. We followed about an hour 
afterwards. The long valley of the Tundja here 
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narrows into a cul de sac, and it is from tHs part 
tliat tlie river takes its source. 

There is what in Scotland would he called a 
“ halloch,” which connects the Great Balkan with the 
Karadja Dagh range, and thus closes the long valley 
— ^through which we travelled, by Kezanlik — ^between 
them. The town of Klissura lies a little way up this 
“halloch,” and it was here that I stopped and met 
the hospitable Mudir, to whom I alluded in a former 
chapter. The difficulty of obtaining accurate informa- 
tion as to the distance to Samakov was great and 
trying. One man said it was tweu'^y-eight hours’ ride, 
another that it was sixteen, but no certain guide could 
be found. All, however, seemed to agree that the route 
lay by Slatitza, or Isladi, as it is generally spelt in the 
maps. This puzzled me, as in the large map I had 
with me that town is marked well north of the Balkan. 
I afterwards found that the map had placed the town 
miles out of its proper position. The Mudir 
endeavoured to persuade me to take a guard, as the pass 
through which we should have to travel was infested 
with brigands, who seem to drive a busy trade in these 
mountain regions. I, however, refused his civil offer, 
not wishing it to be supposed that I was worth 
robbing, and therefore contented myseK with the usual 
zaptieh as a guide, but I engaged another to accom- 
pany the baggage, which was sent on ahead. 

The scenery here is very pretty, the pasture hills are 
beautifully wooded in patches here and there, and comT 
mand a view of the rich plain below. I heard that 
there were red and roe-deer to be seen, and plenty of 
chamois on the higher mountains, besides bears, but all 
accounts agreed in Bilo Monastir being the best district 
for such game, and I therefore determined to be patient. 
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After rising the balloch ” for about a thousand 
feet up a winding path we came to a wooded pass, and 
the zaptieh requested us to get our revolvers ready, 
as it was a dangerous place; but, I regret to say, I 
cannot offer the reader any exciting account of an 
encounter with brigands, for the country seemed as 
quiet and peaceful as a scene in Wales, and we 
passed on without meeting a soul. 

We now descended into a long grassy valley with 
mountains on our right and wooded hills on our left, 
and descended gradually down a steppe country until 
we reached a beautiful plain of rich meadow-land, 
well irrigated, and with haystacks such as might be 
seen in England. Several Bulgarian and Turkish 
villages were passed, and at 6 p.m. we arrived at 
Slatitza, a very prettily situated town inhabited by 
Bulgarians, partly Mohammedan and partly Christian, 
each of whom, as in all other similar cases, have 
their separate quarter of the town. We found a 
good khan; the wife of the Bulgarian khanjee was 
most civil and obliging; and it looked a clean place. 
I saw to the horses, and was then shown into a 
room "with Mother Earth as the floor, and which would 
have been comfortable enough if the good woman 
had not bustled about with a broom, assuring me all 
the while, vdth many apologies, that her house was 
not half good enough for me; but she stirred up 
such a dust with her energetic broom, that I could 
hardly express my thanks through coughing and 
sneezing — besides which, it set the fleas hopping and 
skipping about, and I would sooner they had been 
undisturbed. 

Pano had been in America, and had caught some 
of the smart habits of that energetic race, but he 
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had not lost the hahitnal dilatoriness of an Ottoman 
subject, and it was now about to be exemplified. 

He begged me not to trouble my head about dinner, 
as he had made inquiries, there were fowls to be had, 
and in an hour he would have a grand meal ready, con- 
sisting of soup, boiled fowl, stuffed cucumbers, and 
melina, a delicious Bulgarian pastry. 

The very thought of this, after a long day’s ride of 
over fifty miles, was decidedly comforting. 

Pano disappeared into the khanjee family haunts, 
and I leisurely unpacked my bag, had a comfortable 
wash and change, and, as it was a lovely evening, I took 
a stroll through the town. 

I returned in about an hour, and finding the dust 
in my room had subsided, sat down to read. I was 
naturally hungry, but, knowing the customs of the 
country, I was determined to be patient. 

Time passed ; I looked at my watch, and found 
it was more than two hours since Pano had assured me 
dinner would be ready in an hour ; I therefore inwardly 
congratulated myself that it would soon appear — ^pos- 
sibly the fowl was tough, and required extra boiling. 

In about a quarter of an hour my attention w^as 
attracted by a great bustle outside, and an evident alarm 
amongst the poultry, with sounds as though of missiles 
flying about. 

“ What is the matter, Pano ? ” I asked. 

“ I just trying to catch this fowl, sir.” 

“ What fowl ? ” 

“ Oh, this fowl for dinner, sir I ” 

Pie had not even commenced to cook the dinner, 
and it was now past eight o’clock! 

But the delay did not end there. When the fowl 
was caught, killed, and plucked, it then occurred to 
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tliem that a fire was necessary to cook it, and sticks 
had to be fonnd, and blown up into a flame ; and all 
this time the khanjee’s wife was, of course, talking 
vivaciously. 

At last, some time after nine o’clock, the -pot was 
bubbling on the fire, and a smell as of incense wafted 
through the air. At ten o’clock I thought the soup 
must be ready, and made my way to see. Pano was 
bending over the fire, cleaning something in a plate. 

“ What are you doing ?” I asked. 

‘‘I have got some rice, sir; it capital for soup, so I 
going to put it in ; soon we shall have fine dinner.” 

Now rice takes nearly an hour to boil, and he was 
deliberately at ten o’clock going to put rice into the 
soup, which was then nearly ready ! 

My patience was exhausted, and the pangs of 
hunger were strong upon me, so, seizing the pot, I 
made ofi to my room, and supped off stew and bread, 
to the great disappointment of Pano, who would have 
had the whole of his promised courses ready if I had 
waited until midnight. 

This is not an exceptional case, but rather the rule 
of dilatory action than otherwise, and it is a type of 
the manner in which the whole administration of the 
country, public, private, and domestic, is carried on. 

I afterwards took the cooking into my own hands, 
and got my dinner in an hour after the halt. Pano 
was not a bad cook, and I taught him to make mutton 
cutlets. “What you call these, sir, in English?” he 
asked. “Cutlets,”! replied. He was always anxious 
to learn a new word, and X heard him muttering with 
much self-satisfaction as he thought he had caught the 
proper pronunciation. 

A few days afterwards I happened to ask him what 
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lie liad for dinner. “ Just a few ‘ cut-em-ups/ sir; the 
same as your ‘cut-em-ups.’"' 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate information 
through an interpreter is very great, and also very 
trying to the patience, but it may be mastered after 
some experience if it is combined with thorough control 
of temper. At the risk of trying the patience of my 
readers I will give an instance of the difficulties which 
beset a traveller in that way. 

I am passing a field, and espy a crop which I have 
never seen before, and a man working in the field. I 
call up the interpreter : “ Pane, what is that growing 
there?” “I don’t know, sir.” “Ask that man, and 
find out all about it.” He talks to the man for about 
ten minutes. “ Well, what does he say? ” “He says, 
sir, that he plants little seeds, and it grows like that.” 
“Does he give it to his horses or cattle?” Another 
long talk now takes place, and the answer comes at 
last. “Ho, he does not give it to his cattle.” “ What 
does he do with it, then ? ” More talk. “ He says it 
is a little white seed, sort of brown colour.” “Well, 
what does he do with it ? ” A very long conversation 
carried on in crescendo tones, and which becomes very 
excited. How we shall have it. “He says, sir, that 
there is a little oil in that seed.” “ Well, what does he 
do with the oil?” Talk. “He sells the oil.” “Do 
people burn the oil ? ” Talk. “ Ho, he says people do 
not burn the oil.” “What do they do with it?” Talk. 
“ He says they eat the oil.” “ What is the name of 
it ? ” Talk. “ He says it called different names.” 
“What is it generally called ? ” Talk. “He says it 
sometimes called sesame!' He then plunges into 
wolent conversation until you would suppose that a 
quarrel was brewing, and at last he says, “ This man 
says that cattle are very fond of that.” 
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TMs leads to a new line of inquiry ; and at last, out 
of all tlie answers, I gather this information : that the 
plant is called sesame ; that it is grown for its seed, 
which is made into oil; that the oil is eaten with 
various kinds of food, and that the refuse is given in 
the form of “ cake ” to cattle ; that it is a summer 
crop, and profitable. 

It is no use asking a direct question. You must 
approach the subject from various points leading up to 
your object, but it takes a long time, and if you happen 
to lose your patience and temper you get back an 
answer — ^by way of making everything smooth — which 
is about as incorrect and misleading as it well can be. 

I found much difficulty in getting any accurate 
information at Slatitza as to the distance of my next 
day’s journey to Samakov, but I surmised that it 
must be a very long ride, and I therefore determined to 
start before daybreak. The baggage could make two 
days of the journey, as Pano had informed me that 
Mr. Clarke, of the American Mission, was residing at 
Samakov, and would be able to put me up. 

We were off at four o’clock on a most lovely 
morning, and I felt a sort of instinct that it was neces- 
sary to keep up the pace if we wanted to get to our 
journey’s end in the day. Our route lay along a small 
plain at the foot of lofty rocky mountains, and after 
travelling for about ten ihiles, we descended into a most 
curious country, which, in the distance, appeared like a 
small plain, but on closer acquaintance, it was corru- 
gated with innumerable “ nullahs,” from five to twenty 
feet deep, formed by the action of streams which were 
now dry. Some of these corrugations were not more 
than two feet wide at the top, and yet ten feet or more 
in depth. The soil was a decomposed syenite, and was 
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covered witli ricli pasture. We soon turned sharp off 
to the left across a small river and into a winding path 
up a very steep hill covered with forest, which lasted 
for about two miles, and then led us down a long 
winding pass which skirted a wooded river for several 
miles, and emerged on to broken hills on the edge of 
the great and fertile plain of Sofia. 

The view here was magnificent, and if the air had 
been very clear we should probably have seen the town 
of Sofia, The plain was dotted over with villages, and 
there were more trees than are usually seen in the low 
lands of Turkey. The route we had come is the one 
which would have to be taken by an army which 
purposed marching for the Tundja valley from Sofia, 
and thus upon Yanboli and Adrianople, while the other 
route would be by the line of the present railway. 

The nature of the country through which we had 
passed would in many places offer very serious but not 
insurmountable difficulties for the advance of an army 
against an enemy in occupation. 

The Yitosh Mountain, composed of an enormous 
syenite mass, rose on our right to a height of 7,475 
feet above the sea, while, just dimly visible in our front, 
were the still higher Bilo Mountains, whose feet we 
had to reach that evening. 

We were here at the meeting of the mountain 
systems of Turkey; and the Balkan, the Boumelian 
Hills, the Ehodope, and the Upper Moesian ranges 
met in common council. 

The distance of the Bilo Mountains told me that no 
time was to be lost ; but our plucky little horses were 
equal to the call made upon them, and kept up the 
pace. 

At two o’clock we had arrived at a small village full 
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of the villagers, who wash for the magnetic iron-ore, 
which is brought hy these men to the factory, who also 
provide the charcoal and smelt the iron themselves. 
They are then hound to sell it to the owner of the 
building at a pre-arranged price. 

Iron is also produced in a similar manner at another 
to wn called Samakov, near Kury Burun, on the Black 
Sea coast. 

I believe there exists here a most favourable opening 
for any company with command of capital and expe- 
rienced iron-workers, who might start a smelting and iron 
factory at Samakov. The climate is very healthy, and 
the railway will soon pass within fifteen miles of the 
town. There is a coal bed only six miles ofi", which crops 
out of the mountain side, but it is what is knowm as 
the “brown” coal. 

There is an excellent highway road from Samakov 
to Bubnitza, and also to the line of railway which 
runs to Constantinople. 

I found that Eilo Monastir was about twelve hours’ 
ride over the mountains by a very rough path, and 
two days’ journey by carriage-road. I engaged a 
mountaineer- who was well acquainted with that part 
of the country, and determined to take the shorter 
route. The weather was now beautiful j and taking 
leave of my kind host, who had given me much useful 
information, I made a start, but not without a delay 
which detained us until one o’clock, and consequently 
obliged us to camp for that night on the hill; but I 
was determined to set out, as I felt that the morrow 
would probably witness similar delays, while, if I once 
got the men and my tents on the mountain, I could 
dictate my own time for an early start. 

The ride from Samakov to Eilo Monastir passes 
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througli scenery as grand as any in tlie world. I cannot 
conceive anything more beautiful. For several miles 
the path runs by the side of a cascading river, through 
grand valleys, with precijhtous rocky sides, studded with 
the finest pine-trees I have ever seen ; it then com- 
mences a steep ascent up a very rough pass, with rocks 
of every variety of form and colour on either side, and 
here and there a gorge which opens out the great moun- 
tain tops beyond. Waterfalls burst out and lose them- 
selves in spray to moisten ferns and flowers which lie 
below. Now you are riding on the edge of a precipice 
a thousand feet or more above a river, which foams and 
roars as it struggles around great broken rocks that once 
dwelt yonder where the eagles are circling, three thou- 
sand feet above ; now you crest a rounded ridge, with 
grassy glades and forests of pine and oak, and views of 
mountains far and near. Add to all this a clear blue 
sky and the tonic of the air — such an ! and you get a 
glimpse of heaven. 

All this I enjoyed until we had ascended about six 
thousand feet above the sea, and the sun had set below 
a neighbouring ridge. I chose a small grassy plot near 
a rocky stream, as clear as crystal, with a j)ine-wood 
within twenty yards, and the higher mountains right 
and left. 

It was a wild spot, and here I called a halt. The 
tents were pitched, camp-fires lighted, horses picketed, 
by which time all was pitchy dark. 

Dinner was over ; Pano had put up his complicated 
bed in the tent close to mine, which he occupied with 
John ; the zaptieh and hunter rolled themselves up by 
the embers of the fire outside, and we all turned in for 
the night. Presently the zaptieh called to us in a low 
voice to get up quickly and bring our pistols. I heard 
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a ciasli in tlie next tent, wHch. I knew to be Pano’s 
patent bed collapsing from the effect of the start. I 
went ontj and the zaptieh said that there were people 
about the tents who were probably brigands. I ordered 
every one to come to the rocks, a few yards off, away 
from the light of the fire, and we listened. 

There was no doubt about it ; there were people 
muttering and whispering close by. This really looked 
like an event at last ! I told Pano to call out to them 
to come forward to the fire, or we should shoot. There 
was no answer, and all was silent save the ripj)Hng of 
the burn. Again I told him to call that if they wished 
to save their lives they must come forward and we 
would do them no harm. It is no use, 0 reader, we 
cannot have a startling event, for out of the dark came 
a whining voice, begging for mercy, and it was soon 
followed by three poor wretched creatures, who were 
bound for the monastery, and had lost their way in the 
dark and were benighted. I soon had our imaginary 
enemies round the fire, with a good hot cup of cofiee 
and some bread and cheese, which they ate as though 
they were half -famished. 

Pano was busy adjusting the sticks of his spider- 
bed, and in about half an hour we were again all 
dosing off to sleep. 

I was suddenly awakened by the neighing and 
almost screaming of the horses, as they kicked and 
tore at the picket ropes. I knew that it awoke Pano 
also, for I heard his bed collapse again, as, jumping 
up and running out, I seized a firestick, and made for 
the horses ; but the zaptieh was there before me. The 
poor animals were sweating and trembling all over, and 
S3emed in the greatest terror. 

The cause was soon manifested in the cracking of 
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some of tlie brandies of the neighbouring underwood 
a few yards off, and I knew that it must be a bear. 
It was no use firing as it was pitch dark ; but I had 
a fire lighted close to the horses. 

These bears are of the great brown variety, and 
the largest that are known, being as much as eight 
feet high when they sit up. It turned out that this 
animal was a well-known horse-stealer, and tliat only 
the night before he had killed two horses in this very 
part of the mountain, 

Grrass is so abundant everywhere that the natives 
graze their sheep and cattle, at altitudes of 7,000 
feet and more. Many of their horses fall as victims 
to the bears, which are plentiful in these wild 
mountains, and if once they get a taste for horseflesh 
they become very troublesome. 

Pano was now busy setting up his pet bed 
again, and at last I knew from the creaking that he 
had performed the feat of carefully stretching his 
long body upon it. He must have been a very 
sound sleeper, as the slightest movement brought 
the bed down, and a sneeze would have collapsed 
it in a moment. 

Presently I knew from the heavy breathing that 
they were asleep in the next tent, and as I lay a 
wicked thought came o’er me. I could not resist the 
temptation, and so called out, Pano ! ” “ Sir ! ” — crash 
— and Pano again lay amongst the ruins, the vibration 
of answering “ Sir ” had brought him down, as I 
thought it 'would. 

But he put it all together again, and I left him 
in peace, and fell asleep. 

I was up with the early davm, and oh, what a lovely 
view was there ! I stood outside the tent ; all the 
x'2 
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rest were sleeping ; but to escape from all contact witli 
human life I wandered some yards away, and was alone 
with Nature and her silence. High above me the darlc 
mountain peaks stood out from the white mist, which 
looked like snow below ; nearer, the rugged rucks, the 
old and gnarled pines, the ferns and grasses, gathered 
colour as the daylight grew: and all was still — so 
still 1 Then the dark peaks grew to purple, tlie ])iu’])le 
grew to crimson, the snowy mist became a guhh'U 
fleece, and “ God said, Let there be light ; and tliere 
was light. And God saw everything that He had made, 
and, behold, it was very good.” 

We descended from our mountain-top for about ten 
miles through exquisite scenery, and then caught sight 
of the monastery of Eilo, lying amongst the woods 
some miles below. To our right, perclied up amongst 
the rocks and woods, was the smaller monastery of St. 
John, and further down another, which is dedicated to 
St. Luke. At last we approached the great quadrangular 
building of Eilo Monastir — a sight in itself ! It is 
built upon a rocky height overhanging a foaming river, 
on the site of an ancient ruin, a tower of wliicli is 
enclosed by the monastery, and which is suppo.sed to 
have been built by Peter, King of the Bulgarians, in 
the ninth century, to protect a holy hermit wdio livaul 
there. 

A deep and rocky monntain burn makes its way 
close to the monastery walls, down to the river huluw, 
and forms a kind of moat for the great eastiun gateway, 
where sits an Albanian guard in handsome ei’ims:,)n 
uniforms, with silver facingvS, and amongst them a few 
aged monks, basking in the sun. 

As we ride under the archway, surmounted by a 
splendid royal head of red deer’s horns, and enter the 
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great court, a loud clang of bells comes fortli, as a peal 
of welcome, from tbe iiigli belfr j in the centre of tlie 
building. Monks are walking in tlie cloisters around 
and telling tlieir beads, and one of tliem steps forward 
and takes cliarge of our horses as we dismount. A tall 
dark monk then appears, and bj the great keys hanging 
at his girdle I know that he is the steward. He takes 
us in charge, and we are shown through the long 
galleries into a comfortable room, richly carpeted, and 
with a small window looking sheer down the pre- 
cipitous rocks into the foaming river below. After a 
time I ask permission to pay my respects to the abbot, 
and am led tlirongli tbe long colonnaded galleries to a 
door whicli opens into an ante-room, and from tbence 
into a comfortable cliamber, Avitli a beautiful carpet of 
native manufacture, and upon a well-ciisbioiied divan 
sits the portly, handsome, and grey -bearded abbot, who 
courteously rises to receive me. 

He hopes that I am made comfortable ; will I 
inform the steward of my wants, wdiich shall be at- 
tended to ? &o. &e. 

After many civil speeches I retue, and make prepar 
rations for my start the next day for the wdlder parts of 
the nioimtains, in search of deer. The monks are most 
cml and obliging, and say they can send all my 
baggage np the mountain, and keep me stocked with 
provisions. It is arranged that I shall pitch my tents 
about twelve miles away, high up one of the three long 
ravines wdiich radiate from the monastery, and I am to 
start at daybreak tbe next morning. 

Of course there were the usual delays, and I did not 
get away before t\relve o’clock. 

It is impossible to describe tbe scenery of this 
lovely spotj it must be seen to he appreciated. The 
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monastery, although in a ravine, is probably 3,000 feet 
above the sea, and is snrronnded by mountains varpng 
in height from 6,000 to nearly 10,000 feet, which look 
down into the very courtyard. There are romantic 
walks by mountain burns, through groves of flowering 
shrubs and filbert-trees, pretty glades and rustic bridges, 
ferns and flowers; everything, in fact, to make life 
enpyable. 

After a charming ride of four hours we had ascended 
to a wild spot about 6,000 feet above the sea, and here 
the hunter adAused me to pitch my tents. As soon as 
they were up, I sent back all the horses save one, and 
reduced our party to Pano, John, the zaptieh, the 
hunter, and myself. 

The country was generally open, with large grassy 
corries, and below great patches of forest. It Avas a 
pleasant occupation unpacking my guns, and I noAv 
looked forward to a fortnight of my favourite sport, 
deerstalking. The hunter informed me that the red 
deer were in the habit of leaving the forests in the 
eA^ening, and returning a fcAv hours after daylight in 
the morning ; so, as it was not yet sunset, I went Avith 
him a few miles up the raAune. Alas ! in every direc- 
tion I came upon sheep AAuth shepherds and tlieir barking 
dogs ; and wherever I brought my spyglass to bear 
upon the mountain-tops, there it came upon cattle and 
horses. 

Prom my experience of deer in other countries, I 
thought there Avas no hope of sport here, and I returned 
to my tent disgusted and dispirited. The hunter assured 
me that the deer did not mind the shepherds and their 
dogs, and that as to chamois, as a Highland forester 
once said of the sheep, “the mountains Arere just 
crarling Avith them.” But I did not belieAn him. It 
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was dark wlien I arrived at the tent, which I entor(‘d in 
a verj had humour, and had quite made up my mind 
that there were no red deer in the counti*y at all, when 
— what was that? Surely? I listened. Presently, 
“ Bor-or-r-r-r-awh, awh, awh ! ’* went echoing tlinuigh 
the mountains. Delightful music i It was a stag roaring 
in the wood above, and not a quarter of a mile olf. 
Stop ; was that an echo ? IsTo, it was another answering 
— down yonder, in the burn below. I was never in a 
better temper in my life, and felt inclined to rush out 
and shake the hunter by the hand, and apologise for 
having for a moment doubted his information. 

I went outside the tent, and made my plans for the 
morning. 'Within ten yards of me was a rocky burn ; 
on the other side of it rose the almost precipitous moun- 
tain of loose rocks, interspersed with trees and brushes ; 
about a mile above, it became less steep, and devoid 
of wood, and merged into a sloping grjtss ridge tliat 
formed the liog’s-back of tlie great mountain, wliich 
stretched for miles away. The wind was blowing in 
the direction of the ridge ; if it was the same in the 
morning I would make my way straight up the steep 
side to the very top, so as to he there as soon after 
daylight as possible. I could then spy below along a 
great length of the edge of the woods, and if deer were 
out feeding I could stalk them. 

We all “ turned in.” I heard Pane’s bed C(dlapse 
several times, and at last I fell asleep to the music of 
bellowing stags. I was np long before daybnsik, and. 
it was a lovely morning. My long-looked-for sport was 
to come at last ! 

“ Mais riiomme propose, et Dien dispose.” 

Taking only the hunter with me, before day broke 
I was crawling up the steep side of the mountain. I 
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was used to this sort of work, and had made good 
progress by the time it was broad daylight. 

A stag was roaring occasionally, about half a mile 
on my right, and to windward, so that was clteering. 
Suddenly I saw chamois feeding amongst some rocks 
and hushes, about 400 yards on my right front. The 
hunter was dressed in dark clothes, and evidently 
did not understand deerstalking, so I placed liim 
behind a rock, with orders not to move until I came for 
him. I had now to clear the chamois, so as to get well 
above them, in order that I might approach, the red 
deer. As I was crawling amongst some rocks and 
bushes to accomplish this, I came upon the fresli track 
of a hear. He must have only just passed, as the juice 
of some wild raspberries which he had been eating was 
banging in drops from the hiLshes, and there were otlier 
unmistakable signs tliat the tracks were cpiite recent. 
Here was sport indeed ! 

I slipped my rifle out of its cover, and continued my 
crawling progress. The mountain here was so steep 
that it was difiicnlt to stand upright, and the ground 
was composed of loose stones piled upon each otlier as 
thongh the hill had been formed by hail compvised of 
bits of rock. 

I have good reason to remember the sjiot. 

I was crawling up this, and drawing my rille cavi.'f ully 
after me, when the whole mass higan to slip, and the 
loose stones came flying ahont. I was just awart^ of the 
explosion at the muzzle of my rifle, and tluai ail was blank. 

My next sensible experience was tliat I was sit ling 
upon the rocks, that it was pitch-dark, and I Avas 
wet. I instinctively rubbed my eyes, and then dis- 
covered that I had met with an accident, and Avas covered 
Avith blood. 
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Tlie rocks kad struck the lock of my express rifle, 
and although it was “ stopped ” had set it oif when the 
muzzle was only a few inches from my head. The 
hall had struck the stones close to my face, and splashed 
hack the hits of lead all over me, and for a time made 
me insensible. My face was covered vdth lead splinters, 
and I could only see, indistinctly, with one eye. I 
called to the hunter, who was array behind his rock 
below, and at last wdien the poor man came up and saw 
what a gory spectacle I pi'esented, he was in a great 
state of mind, and commenced crying, “ Aman ! anian ! ” 
as he covered his face mth his hands. 

I found it somewhat difficult to make my way down 
the rough face of the mountain, hut with the lielj) of 
the hunter I at last reached the tent. Pano and John 
were much concerned at the sight I presented, hut I 
soon got a good wmsh, and had an inspection of wounds. 
It did not then appear so had, after all. I had a good 
many small hits of lead in my face, hut my eyes seemed 
quite whole, and I comforted myself that the loss of 
sight was only occasioned hy the effusion of Wood, and 
that in an hour or twm I might see w^ell enough again. 
Blit I soon had symptoms wdiich told me it rronld he 
more prudent to ride back to the monastery, at all 
events for a time ; hut I was loth to move my tents, 
and, still lioping to return, I left the zaptieh and 
hunter in charge, and started with Pano and Jolin for 
the monastery. 

The injuries turned out to be more serious than I 
anticipated, and I had to shut myself n]_i in a dark 
room for some days, and then make the best of my way 
to Saloiiica. The monks were most kind and attentive, 
and did all they could for me. 

Prom them I learned a curious story about a stag, 
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wMcli, as it was corroborated by otlier people, inxist, I 
conclnde, be true. Two years ago there was a lierd of 
horses grazing away on the mountain-tops, when an 
alarmed stag w’-as seen galloping towards them. The 
horses took fright and started olf, but the stag soon had 
the best of it on the mountains, and joined his equine 
companions. 

Still more alarmed, the horses made their way down 
to their field near the monastery. Yet the stag never 
left them, but entered the field, and afterwards became 
a recognised member of the herd for months, and until 
the rutting season commenced, when he disappeared. 
He must have been olf his head ! ” 

There is a great deal of Albanian blood amongst 
the peojfie in the district of Eilo. I learned much 
about this interesting people wdiile staying at the 
monastery, and I was afterwards able to supplement 
it by the valuable information I received from Consul 
Blunt, whose knowledge and experience of Turkey, 
together with his ability and observation, were of the 
greatest assistance to me. I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of thanking him publicly, as I have often done 
privately, for all the assistance and information he has 
been good enough to afford me. 

While we are resting at the monastery I will give 
my readers the best idea I can of the Albanians. 
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THE ALBANIANS. 

Their Oi-igin — G-hoghas and Toskers — Illyrians and Sliiccdonian Plialanx— 
Scanderheg — DistriTjution of Albanian Tribes — Tlieir HoUgions — Tiss- 
Blood Fends — Itinerant Trade — Rascians — ^Toskors — ^Albanians as Soldiers 
— The Pacha of Scodra. 

Physically a s])leiiclid race of men, tlie Albanians can 
claim to be one of tlie inirest and oldest races in 
Europe, their only rivals being the Iberians in the 
Spanish Peninsula. 

They have a peculiar language of their own, sup- 
posed to be Indo-European, but it is somewhat cor- 
rupted by its Slavonic neighbour on the north, and 
Greek on the south. 

By it they are called Skipetar, which means moun- 
taineer. The Byzantine rvriters gave them the name of 
ArvanitjB, wdiich was corrupted by the Turks into 
Arnaout ; and the term Albania is supposed to be Latin 
by Latham, who considers Albyn as applied to Scotland 
and Albyn as applied to the mountainous Gomitry on 
the eastern side of the Adriatic to be one and the same 
word, referable to one and the same Keltic group of 
tongues. Hence it contains the root Alp = mountain, 
and translates the native name Skipetar = moun- 
taineer.* 

There is another Albania (modern Daghestan) in 
the Caucasus, and some writers consider that the in- 
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liabitants were one and tlie same people as tlieir name- 
sakes in Turkey. It is certain tkat tliere is a great 
resemblance between tbe Toskers of Albania and tlie 
Circassians of tbe Caucasus. 

Tbe Skipetars are tbe descendants of tbe Soiitbern 
Illyrians and ancient Epbots, Cbaonians, Tbcsprotians, 
Mollossians, &c., and tbeir present country extends 
from Montenegro on tbe north to tbe Gulf of Arta on 
tbe sontb. 

Tbe Skipetars are divided into the following clans : — 

1. Tbe Gbegbides, containing (a.) tbe proper Gbeg- 
bides, tbe most northern of tbe Skipetar, conterminous 
with tbe Slavonic countries of Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Herzegovina, bounded on tbe south by the river 
Drin ; (5.) tbe Mirdites, south of tbe Drin, in the pro- 
vince of Croia, who, like tbe Gbegbides, are partly 
Christians. Tbe Gbegbides, as a class, are dark-skinned 
and black-eyed. 

2. Tbe Toskides, of Toskuria, or tbe country 
between Croia and tbe Yojutza, tbe least mountainous 
part of Albania, and containing tbe valleys of tbe 
Sternetza, and tbe Beratina. They are more fair than 
dark, with blue or grey eyes. 

3. The Liapides, of Liapuria, or tbe valley and water- 
shed of tbe Deropuli, and tbe parts about Bebinaki, are 
tbe worst-looking, and tbe most demoralised of tbe 
Skipetar. 

4. Tbe Bzbarai, of Bzbamuria, are the most agri- 
cultm’al. They extend from tbe Liapides on the north 
to tbe Greek frontier southward, Parga and Suli being 
two of tbeir towns. 

The Taulantu and Partbini are tbe populations of 
antiquity, whose localities coincide with that of tbe 
Toskides. 
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The Liapides are ia tlie country of the Orestas and 
Atintanes, the Gheglis in that of the Encheiese, the 
Mirdites in that of the Pirustse. In the northern part 
of their area was the colony of Epidaiirus and the Dal- 
matian frontier.* 

The Illjnians do not appear in history before the 
Peloponnesian War, when Brasidas and Perdiccas re- 
treated before them. They again appear in the reign of 
Philip of Macedon, who partially conquered their 
country, and it is probable that from them was re- 
cruited the celebrated Macedonian phalanx. Tlie ra- 
vages of the Illyrian phates, b.c. 333, interfered with 
the commerce of the allies of Eome, and envoys were 
sent to Teuta, their queen. To them she replied that 
piracy was the habit of her people ; and to show how 
fitted she was to rule over such a race, she had the 
envoys murdered. A Eoman army crossed the gulf, and 
inflicted punishment for the offence. 

Illyria eventually became annexed to Eome, and was 
divided into three parts — Dalmatia, Tapyclia, and 
Liburnia. The people were constantly endeavouring to 
recover their liberty, and obliged the Eomans to occupy 
the country in force. 

Illyria suffered severely under the Gothic invasion, 
but held out bravely against the inroad of the Huns 
under Attila, and defeated him at the town of Azimus, 
on the frontier. 

The warlike nature of the Skipetars was recognised 
by foreign nations, and we find them recruiting the 
armies of Greece, Egypt, and Persia, whilst the parent 
race lay secure and semi-independent among the 
mountain fastnesses of the country. In the sixth 
century the flood of Bulgarian invasion spread far into 

* Latliam. 
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Albania, and left colonies in its patli, wliicli may be 
found there in the present day, especially in tlie iieigli- 
bonrliood of Upper Bebra, which is about seventy miles 
from Croia, and near the fortress of Sfetegrade. The 
chief interest in the ancient history of Albania is centred 
in the heroic reign of Scanderbeg, or, as he is sometimes 
called, Iskender Beg, or the Lord Alexander. In a small 
district of the beautiful country of Epirus, between the 
Adriatic and the mountains, there lived a hereditary 
prince, named John Castriot, a.I). 1404, Lord of 
Emalthia, the modern district of Moghlene. When 
Amurath II. was pushing his conquests in Euro])e, he 
tmned his arms towards Albania, and after a gallant 
struggle the Lord of Emalthia had to succumb to the 
Ottoman power, and sent his four sons as hostages for 
his regular payment of the enforced tribute. 

Only one of these sons, named George, survived, and 
he so attracted the attention of the Sultan that he had 
j him educated in the Mahommedan creed. His soldier- 

like qualities recommended him to Amurath in conse- 
quence of his overthrowing a Tartar and two Persians 
who carried a defiance to the Turkish court, and the 
name of Scanderbeg was given to him in consequence. 
The principality of his father had been reduced into a 
province, but as compensation it was given tlie rank of 
Sandjak, a command of 5,000 horse. ■'" The Sultan kej^t 
Scanderbeg on active service in foreign wars after the 
death of his father, and his sensitive nature was .so 
wounded at this injustice, that he determined to quit 
the Turkish army, and take possession of his own 
territory. 

He boldly seized the Sultan’s chief secretary, and 
made him, on pain of death, sign an order appointing 
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him (Scanderbeg) as the Sultan’s -viceroy of the 
territory above the strong city of Croia, in Albania. 
He then killed the secretary, and made all haste to 
Croia, -where his stratagem was completely successful, 
and he gained possession of the fortress and country. 
He now discarded the Mahommedan creed, and declared 
himself a champion of Christendom, which at once 
brought him a host of enthusiastic followers, who 
turned upon the Tinks and cruelly massacred them.* 
From his neighboming allies, and the returns from the 
salt-pits of Selina, he created a revenue of 200,000 
ducats, and appropriated the whole sum to State 
purposes. By skilfully taking advantage of the 
mountainous nature of his country, he was able to 
defy the attacks of Amurath, and his successor, 
Mahomet, for twenty-five years, with a force of only 
8,000 cavalry and 7,000 infantry. Such was the 
renown which lie obtained that volunteers from France 
and G-ermany flocked to his standard. Amurath 
attacked him at the head of 60,000 Turkish cavahy 
and 40,000 Janizaries, but, although he overran the 
country, he failed to take Scanderbeg in the fortress 
of Croia. The resources of Scanderbeg at last became 
exhausted by the repeated attacks of the Turks, and 
this great hero, after being defeated by Mahomet II., 
managed to escape to Lissus, in Venetian territory, 
where he ended his days in exile, and died in 1407. 
He saved his infant son in his flight, who was after- 
wards granted a Neapolitan dukedom, and the blood 
of the Castriot still flows amongst some of the noblest 
families of Italy. Although Albania was defeated 
by the Turks, it can never be said to have been subdued, 
for after successive struggles by independent chiefs, 

* Greasy. 
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witli tlie Ottoman power, it always enjoyed a semi- 
independence, and, indeed, does so in a less degree 
in tlie present day. 

Roughly speaking, we may divide the Alhaniaiis of 
the present day (1877) into the Gheghas of the north 
and the Toskas of the soutlx. The former country 
is called by the Turks Gheglialik, and tlie latter 
Toskalik, the termination “lik” signifying “b(‘longing 
to,” in the Turkish language. The Glieglialilv is emi- 
nently mountainous, having on its north Moiiteiiegro, 
or, as the Turks call it, Raradagh, and the natives 
Ternagora, both having the same meaning as J^fonte- 
negro, namely, Black Mountain; and on the north 
and east lie Bosnia and Servia, the chief districts being 
Prisrend, Ipek, Jacona, Dibra, Matt, Boiikajin, and 
Miridit, all protected by their mountains and defiles, 
generally covered with dense forests, against the attacks 
of an enemy. The aforenamed districts lie for the 
most part along the borders of Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and Servia, separating them from the fertile plains of 
Uscup, Monastir, and Salonica. They also squeeze in 
between and shut off Montenegro from tlie southern 
district of Servia. 

In a military sense the Qheghalik may he called a 
great natural fortification, and might easily be made 
impregnable, if the hardy and warlike ])eo]>le which 
inliahit the country could he disciplined and oi-gauisod 
to defend it. These people are principally attached to 
the Mahommedan faith, which they ado])t(Ml the 
country was conquered, hut not subdued, by Mahomet 1,1. 
The amount of the Ghegha population is x^ariously 
stated, and it would he difficult to be even approximately 
accurate from the availahle data. 

At Dihra it is affirmed that there are 160,000 
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inliabitants, and only 25,000 Christians of the Greek 
Chui’ch. 

In Matt and Dnkajin the population is entirely 
Mahommedan. In Miridit it is Eoman CatlioHc, and 
is estimated at 110,000. 

In Jacova, Ypek, and Prisrend the Mahommedan 
element predominates over the Christian as two to one ; 
and the same is stated as the case in some districts of 
Scodra (Scutari) and Monastir. 

The cause of the prevalence of Mahominedanism in 
these countries is explained by the statement that, 
after they were conquered by Mahomet II., a law was 
promulgated which secured the estates of the population 
to every family which should bring up one of its 
members in the Mahommedan faith. 

As might be expected, the Gheglias are not strict 
observers of the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the 
religion of convenience which tliey adopted, and they 
are consequently held in great contempt by the rigid 
Osmanlis, with whom the terms infidel and Albanian 
are almost synonymous. 

“ He frequently takes a Christian woman to be his 
wife, carries his sons to mosque, and allow'^s his daughters 
to attend their mother to church; nay, he even goes 
himself alternately to both j)laces of worship, and eats 
with his family out of the same dish in which are viands 
forbidden to the disciples of Mahomet.” * They do 
not seclude their women, like the Turks, and from 
motives of economy seldom indulge in more than one 
wife, of whom they are by no means jealous. The 
wretched women camiot be called the softer sex, as they 
are warlike in their tendencies, and very useful in 
border fights. They go about armed, and vdth a sack 

* Huglies. 
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containing perliaps two claildren on tlieir back tliey 
make tbeir way to tbeir field to labour, whilst tbeir 
lord and master is ranging tlie mountains in search of 
game, and singing the glories of Scanderbeg, as he rests 
from his climb up the beautiful hills. The features 
of the women are coarse from exposure, and both sexes 
are extremely duty in their persons, seldom changing 
then clothes until they drop off, and avoiding the 
external application of water as though it were poison. 
On high days and holidays an outer and very picturesque 
coating of dress is temporarily donned, like a brilliant 
paper on a dirty wall. The men have that lordly and 
independent air and strut which are usually found 
amongst all highlanders. 

It is calculated that the Gheghalik can furnish 
250,000 fighting-men, and they would, if well armed, 
be no mean antagonists. Dibra alone musters thirty to 
thirty-five thousand. The independence which was 
enjoyed before the fall of Scanderbeg has been main- 
tained by most of these districts, but it is gradually 
disappearing as the means of communication are 
imj)roved. 

The Mhiditi in particular acquired, through ancient 
stipulations with the Porte, certain rights and privileges 
not legally enjoyed by their neighbours. They are 
excused from the payment of taxes, and they have an 
hereditary chief, with the title of Prince of Miridit. 
During the Crimean war that position was held by 
Prince Bib-Doda, and for services rendered the Sultan 
' conferred upon him the rank and pay of a general of 
brigade. 

This prince was an ambitious and cunning states- 
man, and formed the idea of uniting certain districts in 
the Gheghalik into a principality for himself. For this 
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purpose lie went to Constantinople aliont tlie year 1859, 
blit did not succeed in advancing bis views with the 
Sultan. He afterwards went to Paris with the same 
object, and would doubtless have been ready to have 
introduced the Roman Catholic religion at the point of 
the sword into his principality, if it had been made large 
enough to satisfy his ambition ; but his efforts ended in 
disappointment, and he had to return to the small limits 
of his rule, where he died a few years ago. I believe 
the exemptions and privileges of the Miriditi have been 
much curtailed since 1867. 

The Gfheghas are dmded into clans or tribes, caUed 
“Viss,” originating from the feudal system. These 
clans are frequently at war with each other, and their 
blood-fueds are of a most virulent nature. Of a refrac- 
tory and stubborn spirit, they show little or no inclina- 
tion for reform, and their habits of industry are so 
desultory that tliey hardly deserve the name. When 
not engaged in border forays, they are chiefly occupied 
in making firearms and gunpowder, herding and steal- 
ing large flocks of sheep and cattle, and collecting skins 
and furs. In Matt a great deal of gunpowder is 
manufactured and sold to the other districts. The 
women manufacture the clothing for both sexes, 
which consists of a coarse kind of flannel. The 
men invariably go armed, and when caj)-a-pied a 
proud Ghegha has a long gun over his shoulder, two 
and sometimes three pistols, a yataghan in his belt, 
and a crooked sabre by his side. When he conde- 
scends to follow the plough, he still keeps his gun slung 
across his shoulders, and is certainly a greater proficient 
with the latter than the former implement, and the 
women are more expert at loading a rifle than threading 
a needle. It is only natural to expect and to find that 
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the social condition of these people is very low, and this 
state is fostered by the hlood-fends which are of sncli 
frequent occurrence. Shut out by their mountains 
from strict control, they still carry on these acts of bar- 
barity and vengeance. Blood for blood is one of the 
most marked characteristics of their nature. The 
ambition of the young men is to he able to rival their 
fellows in the number of victims they have sacrificed in 
these hereditary feuds, which have generally been 
excited by the most frivolous causes. It is not many 
years since, in the district of. Jacova, the disputed 
possession of a hare led to a regular pitched battle 
between two “ Viss,” or clans, and it was not terminated 
until upwards of one hundred men had been killed in 
the fray. 

Very little pains is taken by the Ottoman authorities 
to put an end to this savage state of society, which finds 
a parallel with that of the Scotch Highlands 200 years 
ago. They feel that they have not the power to do so 
elfectually, mthout such coercion as would at once raise 
this independent people into rebellion, and their warlike 
character and the nature of the country are such 
powerful elements for defence that the attempt would 
be both expensive and hazardous. The experience of 
Montenegro is sufficiently bitter to prevent the ex- 
periment being repeated, and the Albanians still 
recognise no paramount authority. 

The little order or justice that exists is administered 
by the elders of the clans and villages, but it is of a 
very variable and precarious nature. In Prisreiid, 
Jacova, and Vpek, the authority of the Porte is more 
conspicuous, and the causes which have brought about 
this result should give encouragement to further 
exertions in the same direction. 
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The most prominent of these causes was the trans- 
ference of the head-quarters of the province from Uscup 
to Prisrend, and next to this the establishment of 
military head-quarters at Pristina. The head-quarters 
of the province was again transferred, and is now at 
Monastir, and the process of civilisation was gradually 
making its way with some success, when the troubles of 
the years 1875-76 commenced, and the country has 
now lapsed into its former state. 

A large portion of the trade of the country which 
forms the western half of Turkey is itinerant, and the 
G-heghas take a prominent part in the work. This 
would lead one to suppose that they are naturally an 
industrious people, hut I cannot help thinking, from my 
own observation and inquiries, that most of these 
itinerant workmen from Albania, who are designated 
by the generic term of Gheghas, emanate from the 
Bulgarian colonies, which are established in many parts 
of those mountains, and especially in Dibra. A certain 
number of the so-called Gheghas in the different 
districts descend annually from the mountains during 
the autumn, and proceed to the towns, seaports, 
villages, and farms in Eoumelia in search of employ- 
ment as masons, carpenters, bakers, shepherds, and 
servants, and they all return in the spring to their 
homes, bringing with them their earnings. 

These itinerant labourers are called “ kourbetgees,” 
or “ absentees,” and they comprise both Mahommedans 
and Christians. Prom the province of Uscup alone 
10,000 men are included in this class, and from the 
other districts in Albania from 30,000 to 40,000 follow 
the same calling. 

The average annual gain of a “ kourbetgee ” is 
computed at £12 sterling, so that taking their number 
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at 50,000 an annual sum of £600,000 in liard casli is 
abstracted from Eoumelia and carried to Albania, 
manifestly to the detriment of the former and benefit of 
the latter country, wbicb also gains by the new ideas 
and experiences imported from the more civilised 
plains. 

Amongst the Christians of the Northern districts 
are some who profess the Eoman Catholic faith, and are 
said to number 27,000. They are called Latins, and for 
the most part follow agricultm’al pursuits and trade, 
but whether from the discipline of their faith, or froin 
chance, they are said to be better in social condition 
than either the Mahommedans or followers of the Greek 
Church, and they enjoy greater security. Besides these 
Latins there are a few small colonies who have separated 
from their co-religionists in consequence of havino- 
assumed an outer garment of Islamism, while their im 
ward faith is Christian. This they did to escape the 
persecution of the native Mahommedan beys, and they 
therefore practice Mahommedan rites in public and 
Christian in private life, and bide their time. The re- 
mainder of the Christian population of the Gheghalik 
may be classed under two denominations, the Bulgarians 
and the Eascians, both followers of the Greek Church 
but the former are now inclining to the revived Bulgarian 

The Eascians are probably Slavonians who have 
overhowod into Albania. They are a brave and Hardy 
lace, occupying the mountains near the Servian frontier 
and have all the physical characteristics of a mkture by 
mtcmiamage of the Slavonic and Skipetar blood 
Amongst this patchwork of ancient nations the Bul- 

Tx as the most 

peaceful and industrious, but they are more servile than 
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tlieir neiglibourSj and perhaps even more snperstitions. 
The mountain air, bracing climate, and independence 
has given them a greater air of freedom than tlieir com- 
patriots in other parts of Turkey, but still they are 
far behind both Skipetar and Kascians in that bold and 
careless manner so common to mountaineers. 

In Albania, as in almost every other part of Turkey, 
the wandering gipsy is also found, and in the tovms the 
thrifty Jew. 

The Toskers, as they are now called, of the south, 
have not only different physical characteristics, but also 
differ in habit from their northern neighbours and 
mountaineers. They are generally fair ; and, as they 
occupy most of the plains and also the sea-coast towards 
the south-west, it might at first be supposed that this 
difference in shade might be explained by intermixture 
of foreign blood, but it can hardly be so, since some of 
those districts wdiich are farthest from the coast and the 
most out of the way have the fairest inhabitants. 
Whether the fair skin and blue eyes of the Toskers are 
inherited from the ancient Illyrians, and the tawny skin 
and dark eyes of the Gheghas are the result of the influx 
of Slavonic blood, may be a question for adepts in 
ethnology to solve. The contact of the Toskers with 
the Greeks from the proximity of the two countries, or 
rather, I should say, then having been pushed within 
tlieir present limits by Greek pressure, has to a certain 
degree affected their manners and habits, and their 
occupation of most of the lower and fertile plains has 
naturally a powerful influence in producing a difference 
to their national neighbours the Gheghas. In Turkey 
most of the servants used as guards, such as “ gardes 
champetres ” in the country and “ cavasses (a sort of 
military messenger and attendant) in the tomis, are 
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Arnaouts (Albanians), and it is generally tbe Mabom- 
I . medan portion of that community wbicb undertakes suck 

service. ‘Wlien once they feel confidence in their em- 
s ployers they become highly attached to them, and, as a 

rule, are faithful, honest, and sober to a degree. They 
would consider it a mere act of common duty to sacrifice 
I their lives for their master’s interests, and many cases 

I could be cited of their having done so; but easy commu- 

nication is becoming evil communication, and corrupting 
' 1 this noble trait in their character now that they are 

brought so much into contact with the Frank element, 
which for purposes of trade and profit is pushing its 
way into the country. 

Albania has been of infinite service to Turkey in 
I ! supplying her with some of the bravest troops in the 

! world in time of war ; and although in the present clay 

i 1 they could not safely be used against regular troops in 

the open field, they would, if given arms of precision, 
and taught how to use them, be invaluable for moun- 
; tain warfare. They ai*e generally excellent shots at a 

f short range, and learn anything connected with a gun 

with great facility. A hundred thousand of such men 
scattered over the Balkan Mountains would elude for a 
long time the grasp of any regular troops, and would 
make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for an 
enemy to maintain an army south of that range of 
; : mountains. 

, In the campaign of 1829 the Eussian army would 

probably have been completely crushed by the Albanians, 
who were advancing under the Pacha of Scodra, had 
: not the hurried and disgraceful peace been concluded by 

the treaty of Adrianople. 

Moltke gives it as his opinion that at that time the 
Eussians could not have put more than 16,000 men in 
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line of battle, and many of these were debilitated by 
sickness. Had the brave Grheghas not given way to 
those dihitory habits so common to monntaineers it 
would have placed the Pacha of Scodra earlier on the 
scene, and they might have materially influenced the 
future history of Turkey. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

PEOM ElliO TO SALON lOA. 

Monks of Eilo Monastir — The Call to Prayers — The Akbot — A “ Monk 
Scratcber ’’—Monastery Farms— A Bulgarian Doctor— The Eiver Strymon 
— Perim Dagh — The Ancient Agrianes — A. Confre-tem^js — Pheasant Shoot- 
ing — Plains of Seras — ^Heavy TrafiEic— Wrestling Match — A G-ipsy 
Champion — Gipsy Immigration to Europe — Stopped by a Turkish Guard — 
Lake Besit, or Ancient Bolbe — Eeported Kuins— Eoman Koads. 

The Mahommeclaii natives about Eilo Monastir liave a 
laudable superstition that bad luck will attend any one 
wlio attempts to kill a red deer, and it is a belief wliicli 
sliould be encouraged by all sportsmen. They were, 
therefore, not at all surprised at my accident, but only 
adduced it as fresh evidence in support of their con- 
firmed belief. 

As soon as I was sufficiently recovered I started for 
Salonica, and laid out my journeys so as to accomplish 
the distance in live days’ ride by the valley of the 
Strymon. I had seen a good deal of the monks while 
living in the monastery, and was very favourably im- 
pressed with some of them, especially an old literary 
character, who had an excellent library of ancient 
Bulgarian books, from which much historical informa- 
tion might be obtained. He spent much of his time in 
compiling a most elaborate index to the Bulgarian 
Bihle, which was to give every word contained in it, 
and references to passages in every part of the sacred 
hook where each word was to he found. Tie had been 
employed at this wmrk for twenty years, and had 
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arrived as far as the letter Gr of the alphabet, so that there 
is not much hope of his being able to finish his labours. 
The monks attend chapel tAvice diming ei- ery night, both 
summer and winter. The method of calling to prayers 
is both curious and effectme. One of the younger 
monks, in full robes, stands in the centre of the court, 
holding in his left hand a flat ivell-dried piece of ivood, 
about ten feet long and six inches ivide, by one thick, 
and in his right hand a small hammer. With great 
solemnity he strikes the ivood once and then pauses for 
fully a minute, ivhen he gh-es another blow. The 
rapidity of the blows increases by arithmetical pro- 
gression, until it becomes a continuous roll, like that 
upon a drum, the monk ivalking about in a sloiv and 
dignified manner in the meanwhile, until he ends the 
roll-call abruptly, and follows it by one sharp and 
finishing bloAv. 

There are also several seindces during the day, Avhich, 
as Avell as tliose at night, are sometimes ushered in by a 
sudden clanging and pealing of the great bells. 

The cloisters, which run round three of the inner 
sides of the quadrangle Avhich forms the monastery, are 
780 feet in length. The present building is compara- 
tively new, as the old one was burnt dowui about fifty 
years ago. 

The numerous arches which form the cloisters, and 
also the three tiers of galleries above them, the higlily- 
decorated church, the quaint old belfry, the ancient 
to Aver of King Peter, the aged monks, and the majestic 
mountains looking doAvn upon all, form a scene which 
is never to be forgotten. 

The abbot and some of the principal monks had left 
the monastery several days before my departure for a 
small monastery and farm which they possessed in the 
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low country, about twelve miles away, aud as it was in 
my road, they begged me to call en passant. 

From tbe result of my accident I could no longer 
revel in tbe lovely scenery we now passed through, and 
I left this beautiful country with a sigh. 

It was now the month of October, and the vintage 
season had commenced. As we arrived at the small 
monastery I was much struck by the similarity of the 
scene to some of the descriptions in Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. 

I found the old abbot in a large and lofty cellar, 
full of great vats. Two monks stood by his side with 
pen and paper to check the panniers of grapes as they 
were brought in, while the steward, with his great keys 
hanging from his girdle, superintended the treading of 
the grapes. Outside there was a busy scene : sheep 
and oxen were being slain for the village feast, women 
and children were flitting about in their bright costumes, 
and strings of horses and mules, laden with luscious 
grapes, were wending their way along the hills and over 
the bridge to the cellar. 

I was presented with a curious instrument, con- 
nected with another of these monasteries, in the form 
of a wooden spoon about a yard long. It would puzzle 
the reader to guess its use, as the bowl was not hollowed 
out and presented a corrugated appearance on each side 
— ^besides which the end of the handle was also indented 
so as to make a number of rough surfaces. 

Truly these old monks are luxurious individuals ; as 
their farms and vineyards provide comfort for the 
inward, these wooden spoons are designed to supply it 
for the outward man ; for I afterwards learned that this 
eccentric spoon was nothing less than a ‘'Monk 
Scratchcr,” and judging from my own experience of the 
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activity of the insects of the country, I am not surprised 
at the ingenuity of these old ecclesiastics in providing 
an antidote. I can commend this implement to all 
intending travellers in Turkey ! 

The farms of the monastery are very extensive, and 
are admirably managed, both in the low country and in 
the mountain sheep-farms. The abbot informed me 
that only four years before, the district had been infested 
by brigands, and that it was not safe to go half a mile 
from the monastery without a guard, but that now 
(1874) you might go anywhere in safety. 

After taking luncheon with the monks I bid them 
farewell, and continued my journey to Djumaa, a large 
and thriving Bulgarian town, populated by Mahom- 
medans and Christians. There is an excellent highway 
road leading from Djumaa to Dubnitza. These roads 
are admirably made, and quite equal the largest and 
best we have in England ; but they are seldom repaired, 
and consequently become impassable after a few years. 
I have described the government of this district in my 
chapter on Bulgaria, There was a young doctor of that 
nationality in the town, who had been educated at the 
Turkish Medical College at Constantinople, he insisted 
upon prescribing for me, whether I would or not, 
and medicines for internal as well as external use soon 
arrived, but I did not feel sufficient confidence in his 
skill to make use of them. 

I fortunately met a keradjee (pack-animal owner), 
who w'-as returning emj)ty-handed to Salonica, and I 
therefore made a bargain with him to accompany us, 
and carry my baggage the whole way. 

All bargains in Turkey occupy much time, and it 
was two hours before an agreement could be arrived at. 
My new friend was a wild and jovial individual, wlio 
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looted very like a brigand, and from wliat I afterwards 
tearcl, I ratlier ttink be was one. I slung my liammock 
between two of tbe verandali posts of tbe kban, and thus 
slept untormented. Pano, of course, would bave bis pet 
bed, and, as usual, spent balf tbe nigbt in tumbling 
down and putting it together again ; in fact, I believe 
be would bave been quite lonely without his nightly 
occupation ; and it was a “ shake down in every 
sense of tbe word. 

Our route now lay along a fair road by tbe river 
Strymon, which here varies in ividth from fifty to a 
hundred yards. Tbe left bank is generally high, and 
tbe right bank low, but tbe river is fordable in some 
places when not in flood. 

On our left were tbe western Eliodope mountains, 
with Periin Dagb towering 7,475 feet above tbe sea. 
On tbe right were bills, which appeared covered with a 
dry kind of bu,sb, and tbe whole country began to 
assume a wild and dreary look. Tbe mountains bad a 
dried-up appearance, and tbe scenery was totally 
different to the Eilo Dagb. 

I mentioned in a former chapter that it is not at all 
improbable that some of tbe wild tribes which are found 
in tbe mountainous districts, and whose origin is 
obscure, may be remnants of the aborigines, who retired 
to these mountain fastnesses, and bave there dwelt in 
comparative security through the many ages which 
have passed. 

I am inclined to that opinion by one special example 
in the people called Erghne, who now dwell amongst 
these very Eliodope mountains which I was passing, 
and which are, I have no doubt, the Agrianes men- 
tioned by Herodotus. 

These people were converted to Mahommedanism 
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about a liimclred years ago, but they nevertheless still 
preserve some of their primitive customs, one of which 
consists in general meetings of both sexes on certain 
days in the year, and community of wives. Eoth 
Herodotus and Strabo mention a tribe of Thracians 
north of the Crestonians who practised polygamy to an 
indefinite extent, and as this agrees with the locality 
inhabited by the Erghne in the present day, they are 
probably sjoaonymous. 

That night we pitched the tent close to the bank 
of the Strymon, and were off at daybreak the next 
morning. 

We had a very dreary ride in a hot sun through a 
glaring and but partially populated country, until even- 
ing approached, when we halted in a rich plain full 
of fields of Indian corn, nearly ready for harvest. We 
slept in the verandah of a khan, and next morning had 
a little contre-temps through the lawless propensities of 
our wild Bulgarian keradjee driver, although I did not 
know that he was to blame at the time. When we 
were about to start, an indignant Turk farmer, accom- 
panied by many of his people, appeared on the scene of 
action, and siezed our pack-animals, saying that we 
should not leave until we had appeared before the mudir 
(magistrate) of the district. The charge was that all 
the pack-animals and horses, fifteen in number, had 
wilfully been turned into his field of Indian corn to 
graze during the night. Our keradjee swore loudly 
that the damage, if there was any — ^which he doubted — 
had not been done by our horses, but by others who 
were picketed near, and that the charge was only 
trumped up to extort backshish. The Turk, however, 
had possession of our baggage, and said we should not 
go until justice was done; and as I judged from the 
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man’s manner that he was speaking the truth, I 
requested to he led to the damaged field. 

There was ho doubt about the fact. There lay a 
good acre of splendid Indian corn trampled, eaten, and 
destroyed. But as our keradjee declared that our horses 
were not the culprits, and even showed me where he 
had kept them all night, and as some other keradjees 
were now hmuying away from the khan, whom he confi- 
dently asserted to be the real offenders, I accepted his 
evidence, and informed the Turk of my conclusion. 

He was inclined to resist, but I called up Pano, 
I ohn, and the keradjee, took possession of our animals, 
and continued my journey. 

Two days afterwards I found that I had been de- 
ceived, and that this scoundrel of a keradjee was 
boasting of how he had fed all his animals for nothing 
during the whole journey by trespassing on the fields, 
and he was especially delighted at the manner in which 
he had robbed the Turk. Unfortunately, I did not 
know the sufferer’s name, and had no means of sending 
him any recompense for his loss. 

On this, the fourth day from leaving Eilo, we were 
still accompanied by the river Strymon, which now led 
through a broad gap in the mountains and then 
emerged on to the extensive and fertile plains of Seres. 
I could not judge of the scenery ; but from the little I 
could see, I should say that the views here must be very 
beautiful, as the plain is rich in villages and sur- 
rounded by the Ehodope range, which stretches into it 
here and there in lofty promontories. 

I passed several natives who were pheasant shooting 
amongst the bushes which here flanked the river ; and 
jado-'ng from the number of shots, they must have 
found plenty of birds. 
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I also met a mouiited Turk who was coursing witli 
tlie greykound common to tliis part of Turkey. They 
are similar to the Persian variety of this dog, and they 
are very fleet and hardy, with great staying powers, hut 
the tuft behind the ears would preclude breeding from 
them in England. 

Large quantities of cotton are cultivated upon the 
Seres plain, and in favourable years it is a paying crop. 
The traffic upon this road from Ljumaa to Salonica — 
which in some parts is impassable for wheeled carriages 
— is carried on by means of pack-animals, and the 
amount of goods which pass to and fro must be large, 
for we met many caravans during the whole length of 
the journey. The goods consisted principally of cotton, 
cheese, butter, wool, grain, skins, and tobacco, all passing 
towards Seres and Salonica; and paraffin, rum, and 
manufactured cotton goods were being carried in the 
opposite direction, 

I passed through a very fine town called Barakli- 
Djumaa, in the middle of the plain, and inhabited 
principally by Christian Bulgarians. A great wrestling 
match was going on just outside the town, and I 
stopped to witness the sport. 

A circle about thirty yards in diameter was formed 
by the men, women, and children — Turks, Bulgarians, 
and a plentiful supply of gipsies — all sitting closely 
packed together round the circumference. There was 
the usual accompaniment of a gipsy band, composed 
of a drum and a clarionet, which was kept going con- 
tinuously. 

A competitor, stripped to the waist, steps into the 
ring and walks round with a grand air as he displays 
his muscular frame to the adrairiug gaze of the by- 
standers. Presently his antagonist enters the ring, and 
z 
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botli competitors sbake hands in a good-natured way, 
and a little laughing and chaffing goes on. They then 
commence walking round, every now and then turning 
in to shake hands again, until suddenly one pounces 
upon the other to get the “ catch,” and the struggle 
commences. No kicking is allowed, and the throw 
must lay the vanquished man upon his hack, so that 
both shoulder-blades touch the ground at the same 
time. The champion was a burly Bulgarian of herculean 
strength, when, at the invitation of some black-eyed 
gipsy girls, a fine but slim young fellow of their tribe 
entered the lists against him ; but, although considering 
his youth he made a gallant struggle, a quick throw 
laid him sprawling on his back, to the evident chagrin 
and disappointment of the gipsy women. Their eyes 
flashed with anger as they now held a hurried con- 
sultation, when off started a very pretty girl, evidently 
bound upon some errand. She soon returned with one 
of the most splendid specimens of humanity I ever 
saw. If, as is asserted, there were princes and dukes 
amongst the ancient tribe of gipsies who emigrated 
to Europe, this must certainly have been a descendant 
of one of them. 

His fair escort pushed him into the ring with an 
air of pride and confidence, as much as to say, “Now 
you shall see what a gipsy can do.” The young man 
was about twenty-five years of age, and nearly six 
feet high, with a handsome, aristocratic, and cheery 
countenance, and as he took off his jacket and handed it 
to his fair one, and thus stood stripped to the waist, 
there was a buzz of admiration from the whole crowd. 
He was slightly made, but all was sinew. Laughingly, 
and half modestly, he shook his powerful antagonist 
by the hand, and then the walk round commenced, the 
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young gipsy talking and laugliing all tke time. It 
seemed as thongli neither liked to he the first to 
begin; when suddenly the Bulgarian turned sharp 
upon his antagonist, and tried a favourite catch, but 
quick as lightning the lithe figure of the gipsy eluded 
the grasp, and a sigh of relief went up from his 
clan. The excitement was now intense, and the 
young girl perfectly quivered with nervous anxiety 
as she watched every movement of her swain. She 
would have made a splendid picture ! They were 
still walking round, and it seemed as though the 
struggle would .never begin, when, lo ! a simultaneous 
cry went forth from the whole crowd, as the great 
Bulgarian lay sprawling, and half stunned, upon the 
ground. 

The movements of the gipsy had been so quick, 
that it was impossible to say how the throw was 
done, but the Bulgarian was turned almost a somersault 
in the air, and came down with a heavy thud. The 
young champion shook him by the hand, lifted the 
heavy man high into the air, and then set him on 
his feet. 

The face of the young girl, as she handed back 
her hero his jacket, was pleasant to look upon. Lucky 
man! As she took him by the hand and led him 
away to wherever he came from, I began to think 
there might be a worse fate than being a gipsy. 

These Tchinganes, as they are called, are mdely 
scattered over the whole of Turkey in Europe, and 
their number has been estimated at 200,000. 

They are of Hindoo origin, and of the same race 
as their namesakes in England and other parts of 
Europe; but from their closer contact with the East 
they preserve in Turkey more of their Oriental appear- 
z 2 
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and grand buildings they must liave been, judging by 
the height of the walls and columns. There they are 
standing up quite alone on flat ground, with no rocks 
or other buildings near them. But do not pass on, 0 
reader, under this impression; ride close up to the 
ancient town, and you will find that it — and probably 
the mermaids’ home at the bottom of the lake — are far 
more ancient than you had supposed, and that Nature’s 
masons, the frost, the sun, and the rains, and also the 
eddying currents of the lake, have been chiselling 
away for many an age upon a great mass of porphyry 
until they have shaped it into these quaint forms, 
which at a little distance so much resemble ruins. It 
was rather unkind, though, for I had just built up a 
theory in my own mind to account for the sunken city. 
That Xerxes with his love of making canals had let out 
the waters of the lake, that his engineers attracted by 
the fertile land below, and the lovely views and climate, 
had built unto themselves a city as a settlement in this 
fair land, that their canals had silted up, and — but 
the vision was dispelled, and I rode on, feeling, to use 
a fashionable slang phrase, “ sold.” But it read me a 
lesson, never to theorise until mind and matter had 
fought it out. 

To return to my journey up the other side of the 
range of Sultanitza Mountains, which stretch from the 
high top of that name away for eighty miles or more 
past Lake Besik to the sea. As we ascended the 
winding road, up ravines, over crests of hdls, along 
ridges, and through woods, I found myself face to face 
with ancient and modern scientific skill. I stood on 
the remnant of a Eoman road, and by the side of 
an ancient fountain that had led the waters of an 
aitesian well to slake the thirst of the weary Eoman 
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soldier as lie toiled up tlie steep ascent • wliile over my 
head messages with lightning speed were passing 
through a wire/ and changing man’s estimate of 
distance. Above that again was a soaring eagle, as if 
to point the next step in scientific motion that the 
“ coming race ” might rise to. 

I had met traces of this Boman road at intervals 
along the whole valley of the Strynion, and it doubt- 
less here turned over the mountains to meet the Yia 
Egnatia, which ran past the Lakes Besik and St. Basil. 
The care which in ancient days was bestowed on the 
march of armies, was conspicuous by the numerous w'ells 
which were made at intervals along the mountain road. 
The men and horses would necessarily require water in 
toiling over these hills, but to slake the thirst of a large 
army would require days, unless numerous sources for 
the supply of water were available. Accordingly, at 
proper intervals, these ancient wells are found, so that 
a short halt might be sufficient to supply the whole 
army. 

There are numerous Youruk villages on these hills, 
and the land is better cultivated than in most parts 
of Turkey ; but the lawless character of this race was 
manifest by the numerous becklemes, or police-stations, 
along the whole route. 

I slept that night at Lachane, one of their mountain 
villages, and by the afternoon of the next day was 
crossing the rich, elevated, and narrow plain of Langaza, 
and at the time I little thought that some of the land 
over which I was then riding was to become my own. 

Two very large tumuli formed conspicuous objects 
in the plain, and after leaving them behind, and rising 
through a narrow pass on the low ridge which descends 
from the Kortach mountains, the great and classic 
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and grand buildings ttey must liave been, judging by 
tbe beiglit of the walls and columns. There they are 
standing up quite alone on flat ground, with no rocks 
or other buildings near them. But do not pass on, 0 
reader, under this impression; ride close up to the 
ancient town, and you will find that it — and probably 
the mermaids’ home at the bottom of the lake — are far 
more ancient than you had supposed, and that Nature’s 
masons, the frost, the sun, and the rains, and also the 
eddying currents of the lake, have been chiselling 
away for many an age upon a great mass of porphyry 
untd they have shaped it into these quaint forms, 
which at a little distance so much resemble ruins. It 
was rather unkind, though, for I had just built up a 
theory in my own mind to account for the sunken city. 
That Xerxes with his love of making canals had let out 
the waters of the lake, that his engineers attracted by 
the fertile land below, and the lovely views and climate, 
had built unto themselves a city as a settlement in this 
fair land, that their canals had silted up, and — ^but 
the vision wms dispelled, and I rode on, feeling, to use 
a fashionable slang phrase, “sold.” But it read me a 
lesson, never to theorise until mind and matter had 
fought it out. 

To return to my journey up the other side of the 
range of Sultanitza Mountains, which stretch from the 
high top of that name away for eighty miles or more 
past Lake Besik to the sea. As we ascended the 
winding road, up ravines, over crests of hills, along 
ridges, and through woods, I found myself face to face 
with ancient and modern scientific skill. I stood on 
the remnant of a Homan road, and by the side of 
an ancient fountain that had led the waters of an 
artesian well to slake the thirst of the weary Eoman 
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soldier as lie toiled up the steep ascent ; while over my 
head messages with lightning speed were passing 
through a wire/ and changing man’s estimate of 
distance. Above that again was a soaring eagle, as if 
to point the next step in scientific motion that the 
“ coming race ” might rise to. 

I had met traces of this Eoman road at intervals 
along the whole valley of the Strynion, and it doubt- 
less here turned over the mountains to meet the Yia 
Egnatia, which ran past the Lakes Besik and St. Basil. 
The care which in ancient days was bestowed on tlie 
march of armies, was conspicuous by the liuinerous wells 
which were made at intervals along the mountain road. 
The men and horses would necessarily require water in 
toiling over these hills, but to slake the thirst of a large 
army would require days, unless numerous sources for 
the supply of water were available. Accordingly, at 
proper intervals, these ancient wells are found, so that 
a short halt might be sufficient to supply tlie whole 
army. 

There are numerous Youruk villages on these hills, 
and the land is better cultivated than in most parts 
of Turkey ; but the lawless character of this race was 
manifest by the numerous becklemds, or police-stations, 
along the whole route. 

I slept that night at Lachane, one of their mountain 
villages, and by the afternoon of the next day was 
crossing the rich, elevated, and narrow plain of Langaza, 
and at the time I little thought that some of the land 
over which I was then riding was to become my own. 

Two very large tumuli formed conspicuous objects 
in the plain, and after leaving them behind, and rising 
through a narrow pass on the low ridge which descends 
from the Kortach mountains, the great and classic 
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plain of Macedon lay before our view, witli tbe swift- 
flowing Axiiis wending its way to the sea on our left 
front — the sea which we had last left in the Bay of 
Burgas — and the glorious Mount Olympus, rising to a 
height of 9,970 feet, away across the Bay of Salonica to 
the west. 

On arriving at Salonica an hour afterwards, I was 
most hospitably received and housed by Consul Blunt, 
and I here had the advantage of making the acquaintance 
of the Eev. P. Crosbie, who is so energetically engaged 
in his mission work in that district. I have to thank him 
for much valuable information, and have since had many 
opportunities of witnessing his good and useful labours. 
I submitted to a critical examination from a Gfreek 
oculist, who at once ordered me off to England to con- 
sult more experienced • practitioners of my own nation, 
and while I am away on the journey I will carry my 
reader over a brief description of the ancient and modern 
state of these wonderful Macedonian plains. 


CHAPTER XTX. 
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The Macedonian, or as they are now called, tlu." Saloiiiea 
plains, are bounded on the west liy tlie cliaiii oi* 
mountains formed by Olympus, Berrnius, and Ilabiina, 
wliicb on tliis slope are principally composed of coin])act 
limestone, on tlie nortb by Mount Paik of mica sebist, 
on the east by the Hortach range of mica schist and 
crystalline limestone, and on the south by the .Bay of 
Salonica. 

There can he very little doubt that the sea originally 
occupied the whole of the area fifty miles long by 
forty miles broad, which is now dry land, and forms 
the rich alluvial soil of clay loam. The great rivers 
which now thread their way through the plain, brought 
down their fertile freight from the washings of the 
mountains, and dropped it during countless ages, until 
it silted up and drove away the sea. 

These rivers are the Bchidorus (Gallico), Axius 
(Yardar), Lydias (Karasmac), and Heliacmon (Yistritza), 
and of these the Yardar is the most industrious in the 
land-forming operation. 
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Near tlie foot of tlie western mountains there 
stretches a broad belt of jnngle for a distance of about 
twenty miles, which is broken here and there by 
cnltivated farms and pasture land, hut the rest of the 
plain is almost treeless, and has a dreary look until 
the hills are approached. At the northern side there is 
a vast marsh about twenty miles long by ten broad, 
the centre being a lake, which varies in size according 
to the season. These marshes were in ancient days 
called Borboros; and the lake produced a fish called 
“chromis,’’ which was particularly fat in summer. 
This fish is the silurus, and it is caught there (as well 
as fine eels) in the present day. 

The river Karasmac loses itself in the marsh, and 
afterwards flows out to the south and joins the Yardar 
near the sea; and, from the natural formation of the 
land, the whole plain might be drained with the 
greatest ease, and laid out into navigable canals. The 
land reclaimed from the marsh would more than repay 
the cost of the undertaking. 

Close to this marsh was situated the ancient town 
of Pella, which was raised to importance by Philip, 
who there fixed his royal residence. The district must 
have had some fascination, since Aristotle also resided 
at Pella; but its greatest claim to renown consists in 
its having been the birthplace of Alexander the Great. 

In those ancient days the town was in communica- 
tion with the sea by the marsh and the river Lydias. 
It grew to be a considerable city, three miles in 
circumference, and the capital of Macedonia, until the 
fall of Perseus. A city of still greater importance was 
that of Salonica, and its geographical position as a 
seaport on the edge of a rich plain, made it one of the 
landmarks of history. It was the chief station on the 
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Via Egnatia, between tbe Adriatic and the Hellespont, 
being twenty-seven miles from Pella and sixty-seven 
from Ampbipolis. In easy water-communication with 
the numerous towns which then existed on the coast 
of Chalcidice, it became an important centre of trade 
for the wdiole district, and it eventually rose to be one 
of the chief cities in the south of Europe. 

The earliest legendary names by which it is handed 
down to us are those of Einathia and Halia; but in 
consequence of the hot salt-springs which are found in 
the neighbourhood it afterwards received the name of 
Therma. 

There is one of these springs in the small elevated 
plain of Langaza, about nine miles from Salonica, 
which was a favourite resort of the Poinans ; and there 
still remains a large building of that period, which was 
placed over the spring, that poured its waters into a 
great marble bath, wherein Turks, Jews, Greeks, and 
Bulgarians now lave themselves for the sake of the 
curative properties of the water. 

When Xerxes advanced into Thrace, and had passed 
his fleet through the canal Avhich he formed near Mount 
Athos, he ordered it to proceed to Therma by sea, while 
he marched his army by two separate routes to the 
same place, and there encamped his troops between it 
and the river Axius. 

As he gazed across the Thermaic Gulf, at the 
mountains of Olympus and Ossa, which stood out in all 
their grandeur, he formed the project of exploring the 
sources of the river Peneus, being fascinated appa- 
rently with the extraordinary beauties of that country. 
Plerodotus speaks of numerous large Greek toTvns 
between the canal and Therma, and especially of those 
actually bordering the Thermaic Gulf, such as Lipaxus, 
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Combrea, Lisse, Gigontis, Campsa, Smila, and lEnia, all 
designated as cities, and at wliicli tlie fleet stopped to 
recruit botb sliips and men. These were in the country 
which was afterwards called Orosssea. He also couples 
the cities of Sindiis and Chalestra (on the Axius) with 
Therma, showing that they must have been consider- 
able towns, and that prior to b.c. 480 the whole of 
this district must have been in a very flourishing and 
populous state. In many places which are wild and 
almost uninhabited in the present day, a white marble 
pillar or a slab crops up out of the earth to tell of past 
grandeur. There is one remarkable circumstance in a 
natural-history point of view which is mentioned by 
Herodotus, who, in describing the march of the army of 
Xerxes, speaks of lions hamng attacked his baggage- 
animals, and especially the camels, in the neighbourhood 
of the river Echidorus, near the Axius, and that 
although they were very numerous in that district, they 
were not to be found in other parts of Europe. He also 
speaks of the wild bulls which were in the same quarter, 
and that their long horns were much esteemed at 
Athens. These cattle were probably the aurochs which 
are now to be found in Livonia, in Eussia, and also in 
the Caucasus. A lion appears on one side of the coin 
of Perdiccas, King of.Macedon. 

In B.c. 432 Therma was taken by the Athenians, 
but afterwards restored to Perdiccas, and a few years 
later it was visited by Brasidas on his way to 
Aniphipolis. The name was changed from Therma' 
to Thessalonica, about b.c. 310, by Cassander, King 
of Macedonia, who married Thessalonica, half-sister 
of Alexander the Great, and in her honour re- 
built the town of Therma, and gave to it the 
name of his wife. Such, at least, is the account as 
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given by Strabo, but otlier writers assign different 
reasons and periods for tbe change of name. It was 
afterwards, in the Middle Ages, called Salonihi by the 
Italians, Salnek by the Grermans, ^aXovi/cr} by the 
G-reeks, Selanik by the Turks, and now Salonique by 
the French, and Salonica by the English, so that it 
seems ditbcult to find any generic name for the tomi 
which is acceptable to all nations. Cassander incor- 
porated in his new city. the population not only of 
Therma, but likewise of three smaller towns — viz., 
^nia and Cissus (which are supposed to have been on 
the eastern side of the gulf), and Chalastra, which 
Strabo supposes to have been on the further side of the 
Axius ; but it does not appear that these cities were 
absolutely destroyed, or that Therma lost its separate 
existence. It is probable that Cassander merely en- 
larged the town, and induced some of the inhabitants 
of these other places to occupy the houses. 

Thes salonica was the great naval station of the 
Macedonians, but it was not considered the capital of 
the kingdom, which was fixed at Edessa, the modern 
Vodhena. 

After the defeat of Perseus (the last King of 
Macedon) by Paulus jEmilius, at Pydna, Thessalonica 
fell into the hands of the Eomans (b.c. 168), and was 
made the capital of the second of the four diwsions of 
Macedonia, and retained that honour after it was made 
into a province. 

During the reign of the last Macedonian kings the 
country must have been in a most flourishing state, and 
extremely wealthy. Plutarch, in comparing the avarice 
of Perseus with the recklessness of Alexander, when 
he set fire to the trains of wagons containing Persian 
wealth, and which encumbered his army, says, " Whereas 
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Perseus, though, he, his , children, and his kingdom 
OA^erflowed with wealth, would not purchase his preser- 
Yation at the expense of a small part of it, hut was 
carried a wealthy captive to Pome, and showed that 
people what immense sums he had saved and laid up for 
them,"’ &c. &c. 

This wealth was prohahly derived from the rich 
mines of the country as well as from its trade, and the 
products of the industry of a large population. But 
riches were also combined with learning, as Ave hear 
amongst other treasures prized by Paulus .^Bmilius, of a 
magnificent library which belonged to the Macedonian 
king. 

With the fall of Perseus, Macedonia lost its national 
character. Pestrictions were placed upon the people, 
which cramped their trade and broke up their social 
organisation. 

The country was divided into four districts, and it 
was declared unlawful for any one to intermarry, to 
carry on trade, or to buy or sell any lands to any one 
who was not an inhabitant of his own district. 

They were prohibited to import any salt, or to sell 
any timber fit for building ships, to the barbarians, as 
they were called, of the neiglibouring districts. All the 
nobility, and their children exceeding the age of fifteen, 
were commanded immediately to quit the country and 
settle in Italy. The glory of Macedon had departed, 
but Thessalonica, from its geographical position as a 
naval and mercantile station, on the highway of the 
Yia Egnatia, still retained its importance. 

Prom Dyrrachium and Apollonia, the Via Egnatia 
extended a distance of 500 miles to the Hebrus in 
Thrace. The roads from Dyrrachium and Apollonia 
met together at a place called Clodiana, and thence the 
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Via Egnatia passed over the mountains to Heraclea in 
Macedonia. It entered the plain at Edessa, and thence 
passed by Pella to Thessalonica. There were many 
other Eoman roads in connection mth the Via Egnatia, 
and remains of them may he found both north and 
south of the Balkan in the present day. 

Cicero, after he had quitted Eome, took up his 
residence at Thessalonica for some months, where he was 
hospitably received at the house of Plancius, the Quasstor. 
It was from there that he poured forth his bitterness 
of soul and lamentations over his fate, in a series of 
letters to Tereiitia, Atticus, and others. 

It was during the period of the Eoman conquest of 
Macedonia that the present Wallachians, who are found 
in the neighbouring mountain-districts, were probably 
planted in the country as Eoman colonists. 

After the advent of the Christian era, Thessalonica 
became celebrated for the sojourn of St, Paul at that 
city. In one of the mosques, which was originally the 
Christian Church of St. Sophia, there is still preserved a 
very fine pulpit of ve?'de antico, said to have been used 
by St. Paul. The Turks show every respect to this 
ancient monument of Christianity. There are also 
clumps of trees on several parts of the plain, which are 
supposed to mark the spots where St. Paul stopped to 
preach. 

Thessalonica can claim a distinguished position in 
ecclesiastical history. Conybeare and Howson, in their 
“Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” say: — “No city which 
we have yet had occasion to describe has had so dis- 
tinguished a Christian history, with the single excep- 
tion of the Syrian Antioch, and the Christian glory of 
the patriarchal city gradually faded before that of the 
Macedonian metropolis. The heroic age of Thessa- 
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lonica was the third century. It was the bulwark of 
Constantinople in the shock of the harhariaiis, and it 
held up the torch of the truth to the successive tribes 
who overspread the country between the Danube and 
the JEgean — the Groths and the S claves, the Bulgarians 
of the Creek Church, and the Wallachians, whose lan- 
guage still seems to connect them with the Philippi 
and the Roman colonies. Thus, in the mediaeval 
chroniclers, it has deserved the name of the Orthodox 
City.” During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era, Thessalonica was the capital of the whole country 
between the Adriatic and Black Sea, and even after 
the founding of Constantinople it remained the capital 
of Greece, Macedonia, and Illyricum. In the middle 
of the third century it was made a Roman colonia. 
Constantine remained for some time at Thessalonica 
after his victory over the Sarmatians; and there is a 
grand triumphal arch still standing, which was erected 
in honour of that event. Under the reign of the 
Emperor Theodosius, a.d. 390, a sedition broke out 
amongst the people of Thessalonica, and they cruelly 
murdered Botheric (one of the Roman generals), to- 
gether with many of his officers, and their mangled 
bodies were dragged about the streets. Theodosius, 
exasperated at this cruel act, formed the still more 
inhuman project of a massacre of the citizens. They 
were treacherously invited to the games of the circus, 
to which they were passionately addicted, and as 
soon as they were assembled, soldiers, who were 
posted for the purpose, fell upon them, sparing neither 
age nor sex, and cruelly massacred 15,000 defenceless 
human beings. A touching story is told of a foreign 
merchant who was present, and who offered his own 
life and wealth to supply the place of one of his 
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two sons. But upon being asked to cboose, be hesitated 
to condemn one by the invidious choice of the other, so 
the impatient assassins put an end to his suspense by 
plunging theii* daggers into the hearts of both his hoys. 

Theodosius was personally well acquainted with 
Thessalonica, as he had transferred his seat of govern- 
ment there from Constantinople. 

Thessalonica was the great safeguard of the Homan 
Empire during the Grothic invasions ; it bore the brunt 
of the Slavonic wars from the middle of the sixth to 
the latter part of the eighth century. 

In the year 904 it was besieged and taken by the 
Saracens, and the inhabitants were slaughtered with 
the greatest cruelty. The population of the town at 
that period is said to have been 230,000, which is more 
than double that of the present day. It was again 
taken by the Hormans in 1185. Tancred sent his 
army by the Via Egnatia from Dyrrachium, while his 
fleet sailed round to the Thermaic Gulf, and the united 
naval and military forces captured the town and 
barbarously treated the inhabitants. 

At this period Eustathius, who was one of the 
most learned men of his age, was Archbishop of 
Thessalonica; he was the author of a valuable com- 
mentary on the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey,” and of 
various other works. 

Amongst other literary characters produced by this 
town may be mentioned Theodore Gaza, who went to 
Italy as a Latin ecclesiastic, and became the translator 
of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hippocrates. 

Symeon, the chief authority in the Modern Greek 
Church on ritual subjects, was also a native of the 
town. He died a few months before the place was 
taken by the Turks. 
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Cyrillus, who converted the Bulgarians and Slavo- 
nians to Christianity, was born, and also received his 
early education, here. 

The see of Salonica became almost a patriarchate, 
and it was the withdrawal of the provinces subject to its 
jurisdiction from the see of Eome, in the reign of Leo, 
the Isaurian, that became one of the principal causes 
of the separation of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
It was captured by Amurath II., and became subject to 
the Turks in a.d. 1430. 

There are many remains of antiquity in this 
historical town, and it would offer an admirable field 
for an archaeological campaign. On the hills imme- 
diately outside the walls are remains of ancient marble 
buildings; and white marble sarcophagi, beautifully 
sculptured, crop out here and there amongst the great 
piles of earth and rubbish, as a temptation to further 
search. 

Who knows whether some of the riches of Perseus 
may not be hidden amongst these remnants of 
antiquity? The town is surrounded on the land side 
with a high brickwork wall of defence, which was built 
in the Middle Ages, and beneath this a lower wall has 
been discovered, formed in many parts of great blocks 
of white marble, which evidently at some period were 
portions of magnificent buildings, which then adorned the 
now miserable town. It looks as though at some time 
ill its history the city had been sacked, and the prin- 
cipal buildings pulled down to form walls of defence, 
to save the labour of hewing out the stone from the 
neighbouring rock. 

The two monuments of greatest interest were the 
great arches of the western and eastern gates, which 
formed the entrance and exit to the town by the Via 
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Egnatia, wliicli passed through, its centre. Sad to say, 
the western arch, called the Vardar Gate, has of late 
years been pulled down by the Turks, and most of its 
interesting sculpture-work chopped up to rebuild parts 
of the wall ! The eastern arch is still standing, a 
monument of ancient grandemr amidst modern misery. 

It is built of brick, partly faced with marble, and 
formerly consisted of three archways, the remains of 
which are still visible. 

This arch is supposed to have been erected in 
honour of Constantine, to commemorate his victories 
over the Sarmatians. 

On the left of the main street, between the Yardar 
entrance and this arch, and in a side alley, there are 
four Corinthian columns, supporting an architrave, above 
which are caiyatides or statues of women, in lien of 
columns, to uphold an entablature and cornice. Two 
of the figures represent Leda and Ganymede. This 
interesting remnant forms part of the house of a 
Jew, and it is called by that nation ‘‘Las Incantados,’’ 
implying that they were petrified by enchantment. 

It is supposed to be the Propyloeum of the Hippo- 
drome, which was situated in the south-eastern part of 
the town, between the sea and the building called the 
Kotunda, now a mosque, but previously the Church of 
Eski-Metropoli, and before the Christian era a heathen 
temple. In construction it is similar to the Pantheon 
at Pome. It is called by the Greeks the Church of 
St. George. 

The date given to this interesting building is the 
reign of Trajan. The inside of the dome is covered 
with beautiful mosaics, and amongst the birds which 
are depicted upon it, the red-legged partridge is plainly 
distinguishable. 
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It was near this clinrcli, in tlie great Hippodrome, 
wliich lay between it and tbe sea, that the massacre of 
the inhabitants took place, under the orders of Theo- 
dosius. Another mosque, called Eski Hjuma, 157 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, is said by Beaujour to have been 
a temple consecrated to Venus Thermsea. 

This also became a Christian church, and afterwards 
a Mahommedan mosque. 

It contains several Ionic pillars, and could be 
restored without dif&culty. It is said to be in a better 
state of preservation than any other monument of 
Grecian antiquity. 

Hext to this may be mentioned the mosque of St, 
Demetrius, the patron saint of Salonica. 

It was built in 597, but was partly destroyed by fire 
a hundred years afterwards, and again rebuilt. There 
are two rows of very beautiful verde antico pillars in this 
mosque. The whole of the interior was lined with 
marble. The Turks have left many of the decorations 
representing saints and passages of Biblical history. 

Mr, Eergusson, in his “ Handbook of Architecture,” 
gives an interesting' description of these ancient 
buildings. Many of the ancient remains of Salonica 
were taken to Constantinople in 1430, when the place 
was captured by the Turks. 

But the interest of the archseologist would not be 
confined to the towui of Salonica alone ; the whole 
neighbourhood is replete with remnants of bygone days 
of splendour. 

The population of the city in the present day is 
about 100,000, of which one-third are Jews. When 
Midhat Pacha was Tali, or Governor-General, some few 
years ago, he immediately set to work with his usual 
energy to improve the place, and commenced a fine 
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street, wliicli was to run parallel to tlie Via Egnatia. 
He also gave liis attention to the roads in the neigh- 
bourhood, and had he remained any length of time, a 
great change for the better would have been made ,* but 
almost before he had commenced his plans he was 
removed, and everything remained at a standstill. 

The town now contains two hotels, which are mode- 
rately comfortable. 

The railway runs from Salonica to Metrovitza, and 
it is intended to carry it on to Belgrade, when Macedonia 
will be brought wuthiii four days of London 1 

It is sad to see this naturally wealthy district, which, 
if it was in the hands of an energetic race, would soon 
be made the garden of Euroj)e, lying but a partially 
cultivated waste. 

Along the mountain range of Berraius tliere are 
three large towns, Verria, Eiausta, and Vodhena, each 
possessing water power suflScient to work all the manu- 
factories of Manchester. 

On the mountains behind them are extensive forests 
of oak, pine, beech, and sweet chestnut trees. In the 
rocks about them are mines of copper, coal, and probably 
other metals. The hills are covered with rich pasture, 
which produces large supplies of wool. The rich plains 
below would grow any quantity of cotton, and the small 
quantity now grown is of excellent quality. The soil 
on the hill slopes is peculiarly favourable to vineyards, 
and the wine is the best that is made in Turkcj^ 
Hature seems here to have gathered all her riches, and 
to be offering them to the hand of man. Water power, 
wool, cotton, timber, metals, fruit, wine, grain, a 
beautiful climate — all are there — and a few canals 
would place them in water communication with the 
coast of the whole world. 
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In tlie days of tlie Maeedoman kings, 2,400 years 
ago, it was tlie fairest land in Europe. When will it he 
so again ? 

When Salonica is connected hy railway with Athens 
and Belgrade, and also with Constantinople, by the 
route of the Yia Egnatia, it will he the junction of 
three important lines of European communication. 
Then, if it be possible that an energetic administration 
can be established in Turkey, we may hope to see the 
ancient glory of Macedonia revived. 

The beauty of this country in ancient days, when 
the lower hills were no doubt covered with noble forests, 
must have been very great; but although in the present 
day the grandeur of Olympus and the neighbouring 
mountains is still the same, the absence of trees gives 
a dreary look to the country on the sea-coast. 

At the tovm of hliausta, beautifully situated on the 
slope of Mount Bermius, two enterprising Creeks have 
erected a manufactory for spinning cotton yarn, which 
is worked hy water power. The machinery is twenty 
horse power, aad it turns out fifty-five bales of cotton 
thread daily, each bale weighing 9f lbs. Most of the 
hands employed are Greek boys and girls, who have 
been trained to the work, and proved apt scholars. 

It employs eighty hands, and the engineers are 
Greeks, who were educated at Athens. 

The total cost of the building, machinery, and in 
fact of the whole undertaking, was £4,000. 

Anybody who is well acquainted with Turkey must 
be aware of the obstacles in the way of starting such 
an undertaking as this manufactory. First comes the 
residence for perhaps three months at Constantinople in 
order to obtain the necessary jirmm, and a certain sum 
has to be set aside for backshish, otherwise the delay 
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would be prolonged indefinitely. After this worrying 
business tbe actual work bas to begin, tbe impediments 
raised by tbe Custom-bouse, tbe depressing effect of 
having to pay duty on tbe import of macbinery wbicb 
will benefit tbe country, tbe difficulty of providing fifty 
miles of land carriage for tbe macbinery where there is 
no road, tbe innumerable breakdowns before it even 
arrives at tbe end of the journey. Then tbe arduous 
task of getting it fitted in working order in a country 
where a square peg is always made for a round bole, and 
last, not least, comes tbe difficulty of getting people 
to work it. 

I must say that, as Messrs. Demetros Longos and 
G-eorge Kyrcbes most courteously showed me over 
their manufactory, wbicb was working away gaily, I 
looked upon them with tbe admiration and respect that 
may be felt for heroes, and I sincerely wished them tbe 
success they so richly deserve. 

Tbe Jewish element in the population of Turkey is 
strongly represented in Macedonia, probably because it 
is tbe richest quarter of tbe empire ; and as they form a 
very important element amongst Turkish subjects, I will 
offer iny reader a short description of this interesting 
people. 

They are met in every bazaar or market in every 
town, but I have not found that they drive harder 
bargains than other Turkish subjects. In all pur- 
chases in Turkey you are usually asked four times as 
much as will be actually taken, and you are generally 
told by the seller that he is parting with his goods at 
a loss. This, however, is not peculiar to Turkey. I 
remember wdien in the Emerald Isle being tempted by 
an Irishwoman to buy some fish on the following 
recommendation : — ‘‘ Sure, yer honom.', it’s chape, and 
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yer will never get sncli a chance again, for I’m losieg 
by every one I sell; but, may the Lord be praised! I 
sell a great dale.” 

Under what circumstances the J ews made their first 
appearance in Europe is tmlmown. 

It may possibly have been connected with the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and J ews may have 
passed in the train of his generals to Macedonia, and 
there settled. The many colonies of Jews which he 
planted about his empire point to a connection with 
Macedonia which may be possible. That in those early 
days they were not attracted to foreign lands by the 
commercial pursuits for which they have since become 
so conspicuous, is to be inferred from Milman, who, 

, s])eahing of a still later period, says Nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the Jews of Palestine, who 
were now in their lowest state, both as to numbers and 
opulence, had commenced their mercantile career.” 

Conybeare and Howson, in writing of the dispersion 
of the Jews, say : — It is natural to suppose that those 
islands of the Archipelago, which, as Humboldt has 
said, were like a bridge for the passage of civilisation, 
became the means for the advance of Judaism. The 
journey of the proselyte Lydia from Thyatira to Philippi 
(Acts x\d. 14), and the voyage of Aquila and Priscilla 
from Corinth to Ephesus (ibid, xviii. 18), are only 
specimens of mercantile excursions which must have 
begun at a far earher period. Philo mentions Jews in 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, &c, &c. St. Luke speaks 
of them at Thessaloniea and Ber^a.” 

The first of these great authorities gives it as his 
opinion that the keen mercantile tendencies of the nation 
had not set in about 250 years before Christ, and the 
latter authorities show that they must have pursued 
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foreign trade some considerable time before tlie birtli 
of onr Sa’vdonr, so we may take tlie intermediate time, 
or 150 years b.c., as tlie commencement of tlie Jewish 
mercantile tide. 

The Jews have probably been settled in Macedonia 
from their first emigration to the present time. They 
are mentioned in the seventh century, during the 
Slavonic wars, and again in the twelfth, by Eustathius, 
who was Latin Archbishop of Thessalonica, a.d, 1185, 
and by Benjamin Tudela. 

The events of the fifteenth century had the effect of 
bringing a large nimiber of Spanish Jews to Thessa- 
lonica. Paul Lucas says that in his day there were 
30,000 ill that city, with twentj^-two sjuiagogues. 

It is from the latter date that their general ex- 
tension over tlie Turkish Empire probably took place, 
although tliey must have existed in considerable 
numbers in the principal cities from much earlier times. 
Among themselves they speak the ancient Spanish 
language, and their written correspondence is carried on 
in Hebrew. 

The great mass of the Jews in Turkey are Tal- 
mudists ; Init there exists a small section of Caraites, or 
those who reject the rabbinical explanations of the 
Talmud or expounded laws, and hold exclusively to the 
letter of the Bible. This sectarian difference seemed to 
foreshadow that which was to follow in the antagonism 
of the Sunnites and Shiites of the Mahoinmedan faith. 
The Caraites have about a hundred families at Has-keui, 
near Constantinople ; but the great bulk of the J ews of 
this persuasion are in Gallicia and the Crimea ; there are 
also many in Bagdad and in Egypt.*' 

There is also a curious sect of Jews at Salonica, 

* Ubicini. 
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called Mamim,” which, signifies “ turncoat.” They 
believed in the fourteenth false Messiah, Sabati Levi, 
who, to save his life, became, with his followers, 
Mahommedans; but these, again, have their religious 
differences, and are divided into three sects. They are 
all still Jews at heart, hut their trifling with two creeds 
makes them despised and looked down upon. They 
marry amongst themselves only, and live together in a 
particular quarter of the town. There are others of the 
same sect in parts of Bussia. At Salonica they are 
Mahommedans in public and Jews in private life. 

The J ews have no hierarchy, but each congregation 
is independent, and governed by its own Chief Eabbi ; 
but they have a representative head at Constantinople 
called the “ Khakham-bashi, ” who is chief of the 
Israelite nation in the empire. As it is part of the 
Ottoman system of government to rule its subjects, with 
their diverse religions, through their ecclesiastical heads, 
the Khakham-bashi at Constantinople has a court or 
council to assist him in administering both ecclesiastical 
and civil law. It is divided into two parts — first, the 
Medjliss-i-rouhani,” or spiritual council, composed of 
six Grand Eabbis, which, as its name implies, deals with 
questions relating to the J ewish religion ; and, second, 
the Medjliss-i-djesmani,” or civil council, which deals 
with questions of civil law, and assists the Turkish 
courts in any question relating to Jews. The same 
organisation is applied by each Grand Eabbi, who, in 
his turn, is assisted by two similar councils. As the 
Jewish law, like that of the Mahommedan, is explained 
by the teaching of the sacred books, the establishment 
of these councils forms a ready means of arriving at a 
judgment on all religious and civil cases arising in the 
Jewish community. It will be seen by these and other 
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explanations How admirably organised is tlie Tm-kisli 
administration, and it merely requires to be honestly and 
energetically carried out to make Tm’key one of tbe best- 
governed countries in Europe. 

The Khakliam-baslii takes rank immediately after 
the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs. 

The Jewish population of the Turkish Empire is 
estimated at 168,000. The poorer are entirely dependent 
upon the liberality of the upper classes for education 
and relief in case of want, and the obligation is met 
in a most commendable spirit. They possess an institu- 
tion called the Universal Israelite Alliance, ’’ which is 
charged with the administration of education, &c. In 
1875 the Alliance had twenty-one schools throughout 
the empire, which gave instruction to 3,094 children 
of both sexes, and of this number 809 were admitted 
gratuitously. The teachers of these schools are edu- 
cated in the Eabbinical Seminary at Paris, and they 
give their piq^ils instruction in foreign languages and all 
the elements of a first-class education. Much cannot 
be said in praise of the elementary schools, or talmud- 
tora. They are crowded with children of both sexes, 
who are simply taught to read and write. * 

In some of the larger towns there are British mis- 
sionaries for the conversion of the Jews, and they do 
good service in educating the children and giving them 
moral ideas and habits, but I cannot learn that they 
have been very successful in their conversions — at least, 
if I may judge from a conversation I had wdth one of 
them, who had resided in the country for more than 
eighteen years. 

I asked this very worthy gentleman if he had made 
many converts, and he replied cautiously that he 
* tTbicini. 
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could not say tliat lie had.” Still anxious for informa- 
tion, I pushed my inquiries hy the question, How 
many converts have you at the present time ? ” To which 
he replied with the greatest gravity,. “ Well, I cannot 
say I have any;” but he added quickly, “Miss W. has 
one at Cairoy I therefore conclude there are none in 
Turkey. 

Commercial transactions are carried on through the 
Jews in Turkey in a manner that would astonish and 
frighten merchants in England. We mil say that at 
Salonica a merchant receives a large order for prunes. 
The part of the country which supplies these lies 
200 miles away. He therefore hands sufficient money 
to purchase what he requires to a travelling J ew who 
is well acquainted with the country. The man goes 
off with the money to make the purchase, and does 
not return with the goods for one or perhaps two 
months. 

I once met a merchant who had £27,000 out in this 
way, and no goods in his stores to show for it, the only 
security being the honesty of the Jewish commercial 
travellers ; yet the whole of the purchases came safely 
to the stores in due time. 

The wealthy J ews are most charitable to the poor. 
I have seen from the mndows of the British Consulate 
at Salonica numerous poor people attending regularly 
every morning at the house of Messrs. Allatini, and 
there receiving alms and assistance. Sewing classes are 
also got up amongst the ladies, and every effort is made 
to meet the wants of poverty. 

The functions of the Jewish Eabbis are usually 
executed in a most exemplary manner, and command 
the respect of all classes of Ottoman subjects as well 
as the authorities. A pleasing manifestation of this 
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respect took place at tlie funeral at Salonica of liis Emi- 
nence Eapliael Aclier Coyo, Grand EabM of Roumelia, 
who died in 1874. The funeral was attended by the 
Sta:h of the Turkish Governor-General, the President of 
the Municipal Council,' by the Foreign Consular Corps, 
the Greek Bishop, with several of liis clergy, the Pro- 
testant ministers, and by deleg'ates froin the several 
corporations ; and it was probably one of the largest 
assemblies of the kind ever witnessed in Turkey. On 
passing the Metropolitan Greek Church the bells were 
tolled, the flags of consulates, and of all the ships in the 
harbour, were half-mast high, and all oflices and shops 
were closed. 

The Jewish Fire Brigade, in the service of the 
Sun, North British, and Mercantile Insurance Offices, 
lined the streets and maintained good order. The 
whole adult male Jewish population were in the streets, 
while the Jewish women were at the open windows, 
and added to the efiect of the general mourning by their 
wailings.* The late Rabbi had held office for twenty- 
six years, and was remarkable for his justice and 
upright conduct. It was instructive that the possession 
of these moral qualities could command a unity of all 
creeds and classes to jmy respect to them. 

The Jews are impervious to the intrigues of either 
Pan-Hellenic or Pan-Slavonic societies, and I should 
say there is no section of Ottoman subjects which gives 
the Porte so little trouble. Jews and Mahominedans 
get on admirably together, but there is a bitter anta- 
gonism between the Jews and Greeks. 

* Report from Ooasul Blunt. 
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I HAD left Salonica for England in October, in a warm 
sun and clear sky, tbe tbermometer standing in the 
shade at 80^^ of Fahrenheit. I returned at the end of 
December, to find the Mountain of the Gods hidden 
with black clouds, a storm raging in the bay, the 
thermometer as low as 30° Fahrenheit, and the moun- 
tains white with snow. 

There are several very pleasant routes from England 
to Turkey, but I think the easiest and most comfortable 
is that by Marseilles, in the splendid steamers of the 
Messageries Maritime Company. So many nationalities 
are generally represented amongst the passengers that 
an Englishman is almost sure to find compatriots on 
board who help to beguile the way. 

Judging by the number of Americans that are met 
abroad in every nook and every corner, I should think 
their country must contain only half its real population. 

This wonderful people are not only met with in the 
flesh, but their mark is made upon the world at large 
for good, without prejudice to race, creed, or locality j 
and the traAmller is astonished and delighted to find 
here and there the establishment of useful works which 
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have emanated from pure and nnadnlterated philan- 
thropy. 

I have already alluded to Eohert’s College, and also to 
the energetic American mission in Turkey. By-the-hy, 
I must mention a peculiar trait I remarked in the 
work of that mission, namely, the amount of good 
common sense which was brought to bear upon their 
work, and the highly practical way in which it was 
carried out. There was none of that well-meant but 
misplaced fanatical zeal so common to Christian 
missions; but they opened the door of their fold, 
and, ill a simple way, invited people to come and go 
as they liked, assuring them that they would find 
it so pleasant that they would like to stay. 

At Athens the traveller again meets with American 
philanthropy in the form of a free school for the 
poorest classes of Greek children, who flock to it, and 
number, I believe, over 400 of both sexes. 

It was my good fortune to find a large party 
of Americans as fellow-passengers, and their wit and 
humour nearly exhausted me with laughter. 

There was a boy about fourteen years of age, who, 
with his uncle, were specially amusing. The latter 
led the lad up to me one day, when I was sitting 
on deck reading, and introduced him as follows ; — 

“ Sorry to interrupt you. Colonel, but this is my 
nephew, and I have brought liim to show you what 
we can rear in America. 

“ This, sh, is altogether a remarkable boy, and I 
can assure you that if you had him in England you’d 
have to put him on a pair of cast-iron breeches, and 
nail him doiD7i ; and even that wouldn’t hold him.” 

It afterwards seemed to me that it was quite 
necessary that the nether garments of this extra- 
B B 
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ordinary boy sbotdd be composed of that strong metal, 
in order that be might be clothed and in his right 
mind; for he gravely informed me that he had 
been in England, and being passionately fond of 
drumming/' he had challenged the Eriim-major (!) 
of the Grenadier Guards to a match. 

“But, sir," he said, “as soon as the signal was 
given I started off with ‘ Yankee Boodle ’ and ‘ God 
Save the Queen’ at such a pace that soon the Brum- 
major — ^Ire couldn’t hold. the sticks; and, sir, if you’d 
been looking at t/iat man, you’d have thought you 
were looking at a scared horse." 

I can quite believe it ! 

The Avinter climate of Salonica is quite delightful ; 
the days are generally bright and warm, with hard 
frosts at night, and the snowy mountains stand out 
in the clear and bracing air to add fresh charms to the 
scenery. There are occasional storms, which generally 
last for three days, and when the wind is from the 
north, they are frequently accompanied with snow 
and much cold ; but these merely come to make the 
usual weather more delightful by contrast. This is 
the season for the sportsman, and amongst the woods 
near the Bermius range he may get some of the finest 
woodcock shooting in the world. 

As I was anxious to see the mountains, my friend 
Captain Synge, late of the 52nd Regiment, who lives 
upon his farm in that neighbourhood, kindly organised 
a deer drive. 

"We left the good cheer in his very hospitable house 
on the plains, and after riding for about four hours on 
the flat, ascended the side of the mountain for about 
500 feet to Verria, the ancient Beroea, which now, as 
in the days of St. Paul, numbers many Jews in its 
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population. There is nothing o£ much interest in the 
place except a few old remnants of Byzantine huildings, 
and its heautiful situation. Streams of water flow 
through the town, and the masses of maiden hair fern 
which cover the rocks and sides of these streams gives a 
pleasant aspect to the streets. We passed on, and 
ascended the mountain for another hour, through grassy 
glades and deep ravines, until we came to a solitary 
and tumble-down khan, where we were to pass the 
night. 

Here we found a number of Ylaques, who were to 
form the beaters for the next day’s sport, and who had 
assembled by appointment. 

The origin of the Vlaques, otherwise Wallachians, 
or Roumanians, or Cinciari, is without doubt Roman, 
and they are of the same race as their namesakes in 
Roumania and Wallachia. Their language is Latin, 
much corrupted by the introduction of Greek and 
Albanian words. 

Their entry into Turkey dates from the third 
century, when they were driven out of Dacia by the 
Goths, and migrated south of the Danube, and formed 
colonies along the attractive Albanian mountains. 

Consul Blunt has suggested that they were estab- 
lished as colonies along these mountains in order to 
guard and keep open the Via Egnatia, and other high- 
ways ; and there is much force in the suggestion. 

Be that as it may, they are now found in 
groups scattered about the range from Epirus to 
Horth Albania, and as might be expected, they have a 
tendency to become HelLenised as they approach the 
Greek frontier, where their language is being gradually 
replaced by Greek, more especially with the male 
population. The women are more conservative, and 
B B 2 
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liold steadfastly to their mother-tongue, and are indig- 
nant if they are mistaken for either Grreeks or. Bulgarians. 

The people are divided into a nomad and a sedentary 
population. The former, as shepherds, are frequently 
met with in aU parts of Turkey, as they travel great 
distances in search of summer and winter grazings for 
their flocks and herds, and it is not uncommon to meet 
in the summer a Vlaque grazing his sheep on a part of 
the Balkan Mountains, which is two hundred miles 
or more away from his winter grazings on the plains 
of Macedonia. 

The sedentary Vlaques are usually engaged' in agri- 
culture and commerce, and are giving much attention to 
education. , 

Their schools are Greek, and are well conducted, hut 
as yet they are to he found only in the principal towns. 

The Ylaques are Christians of the Greek- Church, hut 
in many districts they have shown much sympathy with 
the struggle for ecclesiastical independence of the 
Bulgarians, and they have generally taken the latter 
side in the riots which have occurred between the rival 
churches. 

Like other populations in Turkey, that of the Ylaques 
is so variously stated that it is difhcult to fix upon even 
an approximate number. 

M. Bolintineano, a Eoumanian, gives the number at 
1,200,000, while another authority states it at only 
144,740, after statistics said to have been taken from 
village to village. 

The latter is without doubt the most accurate, and 
it divides the people amongst the following countries ; — 

Epirus and Albania ... ... ... 5 0, 740 

Macedonia ... ... ... ... 73,000 

Thessaly ... ■ ... . .... ... ... 21,000 
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They are: a fine-looking race, generally dark and 
with Eoman features, more marked in the northern 
than in the southern districts, and are an industrious 
and peaceable people, but cunning and very fond of 
intrigue. 

The Ylaques and other mountain shepherds in 
Turkey have a splendid breed of dogs, nearly as large 
and with much of the appearance of a wolf. They are 
not put to the same use as the collies of Scotland, but 
merely act as guards, to protect the flocks from the 
ravages of wolves, &c. In travelling on the mountains 
two or three of these animals will sometimes come 
tearing down with snarls and grinning jaws upon the 
traveller, who, if he is of a timid nature, will think that 
his last day has come. His only chance is to walk 
quietly on and to pick up a stone if there is one, or pre- 
tend to do so if there is not. He must then look behind 
him with both eyes like a hare, and pay especial atten- 
tion to the calves of his legs. 

But these dogs are a great nuisance, especially at 
night, if you happen to be in their neighbourhood. 

I heard of a tourist who was seriously mangled by 
these animals. He had left his tent in the night either 
to look at the moon or to count the stars, when some of 
these unmannerly dogs took the poor man at a disad- 
vantage, and he only escaped with his life. It was by 
these dogs that Euripides lost his life when stopping 
at the town of Bromiscus or Bormiscus, near the valley 
of Arethusa by the Lake Besik, to which I alluded' in a 
former chapter. 

These dogs were then called Esterikae, and they 
committed such a savage attack upon the great 
tragedian that he afterwards died of his wounds— 
possibly from hydrophobia. 
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But to return to our over-ventilated ktian, on the 
Olympian range. 

At this altitude and season of the year it was cold, 
and we were glad of our cloaks and rugs at night, as 
the wind whistled through countless chinks into the 
room, and found its way out through open parts of the 
roof. In the next room our zaptieh — a fine old 
Turkish soldier — ^had fraternised with a comrade from 
the neighbouring Becklem^ and we fell asleep to the 
sound of their subdued song. Whether the ditty told 
of the glories of the ancient Seljuks, or how the great 
Afrasiab had courted the Empress Afrasiab, I cannot 
say, but phonetically it ranged between the buzzing of 
a drone and that of a mosquito, and as such it was 
pleasantly soporific. 

An early rise on such an expedition, when you go 
outside the tent, or whatever the covering may be, and 
find the stars growing pale in a clear blue sky, and no 
sound save the distant murmuring of the mountain 
burns, and a pure cold air fresh upon the cheek, is very 
cheering. 

' We were soon up and away with our wild set of 
Vlaques, all unfortunately armed with guns, ancient 
productions, with the barrels of such a length that 
they seemed as though devised for getting as near as 
possible to the quarry. 

After ascending the mountain diagonally for about 
two hours, until we came to the snow-line amongst 
rocks and deep ravines, with scattered trees of monster 
pines and beech, we were posted along a ridge, and I 
ensconced myself behind a crag with a pass immediately 
below, and leading up to my right. We had to wait 
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As they drew nearer, I heard two shots to my left 
helow, which told that either deer or boar were passing. 

At last the shots from amongst the beaters became 
frequent, and their yells and frantic shouts sounded as 
though they were being murdered. Presently I heard 
a clatter amongst the rocks which I knew was made 
by deer, and soon three hinds appeared coming along 
the pass about eighty yards below. This was to 
be my first shot from the left shoulder, and I was 
anxious as to the result. Waiting until I saw that 
there was no stag follo^ving the hinds, and that I had 
no time to lose if I wanted one of them, I gave a 
whistle, and when they stopped to listen took my shot. 

I had the satisfaction of seeing my deer roll over 
dead ; but I did not fire at the others, for, as a rule, I 
like to spare the hinds. 

When the beaters came up we found that the bag 
consisted of five red-deer — ^namely, one small stag and 
four hinds. The red-deer in Turkey are very large, and 
some of them have splendid heads. The hind I killed 
was larger than any stag I have ever shot in Scotland. 

It was bitterly cold at this altitude, and yet there 
were shepherds with their flocks, who sleep out with 
them all night without any shelter. These men never 
leave their sheep night or day, and it must be a hard 
life in the winter months. 

It was after dark when we returned to the khan, 
and we were not sorry to “ fall to ” at the excellent 
dinner which my ever-thoughtful host had brought 
from his farm. 

If any of my readers should think of making a 
sporting trip, or of travelling in Turkey, I can offer them 
the following hints, which are based upon experience : — 

We will suppose that there are two classes of 
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travellers, those who can afford comfort and those who 
have to consider every expense. 

The first class should, if possible, travel in pairs, 
and should provide themselves with two emigrant tents 
(one to he lined), and camp beds to their own fancy ; 
hut hammocks are certainly advisable, and if lessons 
are taken from a sailor as to the proper method of 
slinging them, so much the better for the comfort of 
the travellers. 

Each man should have three strong tin boxes, made 
to fit into open wicker baskets, with straps, so as to ride 
one on each side of a pack animal. In one tin box 
should be carried a bed, consisting of an eider-down 
quilt, an air pillow, a large blanket, and a waterproof 
sheet. In the second tin box should be packed clothes 
and ammunition; in the thhd, a small luncheon - 
basket, fitted with knives, forks, spoons, plates, wicker- 
covered bottles, receptacles for sugar, tea, coffee, &c. 
&c., according to fancy, but there should certainly be 
an Etna for getting a hot cup of coffee in a hurry. The 
space left in the third tin box after the luncheon-basket 
is packed can be utilised for edible stores by the way. 

A gun and rifle should be fitted in one case, covered 
with very strong waterproof canvas. 

The cooking utensils, &c., should consist of a tinned 
copper pot, with a smaller one fitting inside it, a small 
strong copper kettle, a frying-pan, two iron tripods for the 
pots, and a water-can and tin basin. 

On arriving at Constantinople the travellers should 
engage an interpreter, a cook, and a servant. With 
these and their baggage they should make for the point 
where they are to leave the railway, and there purchase 
five riding-horses, which will cost about £10 each, and 
five pack animals, which will cost £6 each. ’ 
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They should take their own saddles and hridles from 
England, and purchase three native saddles at Constan- 
tinople for the. servants at a cost of £1 each. 

When they have finished their travels the horses 
will sell for as much as they gave for them. 

The two travellers will ride two of the riding-horses, 
the interpreter, cook, and servant the other three, and 
it will also he necessary to engage a keradjee, or man to 
look after and drive the pack animals. 

The loads should he distiihuted on the pack-horses 
as follows : — ^TsTos. 1, 2, and 3, two basketed tin boxes 
on each. No. 4, the tents, one on each side, and the 
camp bedsteads on the top. No. 5, guns, tent-poles, and 
servants’ beds. 

The pack animals should always be accompanied by 
the cook and the servant. 

Each of these loads mil weigh about 180 lbs., which 
is not considered much in Turkey, where the pack 
animals usually carry 180 okes = 275 lbs., and travel 
from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. With the light 
loads I have named, thirty miles can easily be accom- 
plished in ten hours’ travelling, and however wet the 
weather may be the packs will always arrive dry. With 
this staff the travellers will be perfectly independent of 
all towns, khans, &c., and will be free from the pest 
of insects of every variety of size, colour, and activity, 
with which the tomis are generally swarming. 

After an early breakfast, the tents should be struck, 
packed, and seen off. 

The travellers may then take their leisure, ride 
on to any town on their route they may wish to 
see, stop there a few hours at a khan for luncheon, 
the pack animals passing through meanwhile under 
guidance of a zaptieh, or mounted poHceman, who will 
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be a Turk, but, nevertheless, a most civil, obliging, 
and honest man, and he should be given instructions 
where to pitch the tents for the night’s halt. The 
travellers may go leisurely on, and when they arrive 
at the rendezvous they ought to find the tents pitched, 
the cook preparing dinner, and everything ready to 
receive them. Food for the horses can be bought at any 
of the towns or villages which may be passed. 

The zaptiehs (for one should also be taken as 
guide) may be obtained at any large town which is 
the seat of a Mudir, Caimakam, or Pacha, as the case 
may be, by going to the konack and presenting the 
booyootn. 

By this arrangement the luggage is so arranged that 
if the travellers wish to separate to make detours, and 
to meet again, they can do so. 

In hot weather I have always found it a good plan 
to ride in woollen clothes, such as would be worn in 
Scotland, or any other similar climate, for where thick 
clothes keep out the cold in one case, they keep out the 
sun in the other, and save the wearer from fever. 

There is nothing equal to a felt helmet as a covering 
for the head. 

In sleeping out in the open, which may sometimes 
be necessaiy, it is well to cut some small branches of 
any tree which is not prickly, and pile them one on the 
other to lie upon. They may feel a little lumpy and 
angular towards the middle of the night, but it is better 
than getting rheumatism from lying on the bare ground. 

The secret in travelling is always to make yourself 
as comfortable as you can under all circumstances, and 
to make believe that you are in luck. 

Tlie second class of travellers, who have to study 
economy, should take an English saddle and bridle, and 
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the carpet saddle-bags of the country, together with a 
hammock, an eider-down quilt, and an air pillow. 

A change of clothes goes in the saddle-bags, and by 
purchasing one riding-horse the traveller can get on 
with his bed on the back of the saddle, and make thirty 
miles a day, sleeping at the khans, where he should 
sling his hammock in the verandah, and he will by this 
means escape insects. He will require a zaptieh for a 
guide, and his total expenses will amount to about eight 
shillings a day ; but he will not lead a luxmdous 
life. Let him beware of the rooms in the khans, for 
however well whitewashed and clean they may look by 
day, a whole army will start out from their ambush by 
night, and devour him alive. The first system of 
travelling will cost about £1 10s. per day each, including 
every expense, if it is done very comfortably. 

On first arriving in Turkey a stranger is very much 
puzzled by the affirmative and negative signs of the 
natives. A decided shake of the head means while 
a nod of the head backwards means 920. I remember at 
the commencement of my travels thinking that all kinds 
of obstacles were being placed in my way by a khanjee, 
because to every question of my interpreter the man 
kept shaking his head ; but I afterwards discovered that 
the poor man was acquiescing in every demand. 

Eeports concerning sport — ’Or, indeed, about any- 
thing where numbers are concerned — must be received 
with great caution. 

You hear of a place where red-deer, roe-deer, boars, 
&c., are said to be very numerous, and you hasten to the 
spot to find, perhaps, that the red-deer dwindle down 
to a solitary roe-buck, and the only boars are tame pigs. 

On one occasion, when I was on the Balkan range, 
an Armenian merchant declared that he knew of a gold 
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mine in Macedonia, where the precious metal could he 
seen sticking out of the rock, and that he had cut off a 
piece of solid gold three inches long and as thick as his 
thumb i 

I felt inclined to address the man as I once heard 
one American say to another who had just been drawing 
the long-bow: “Sir, I have no doubt you are speaking 
the truth, and that’s a fact; but if I was to meet you 
in Mew York, walking down the Eifth Avenue, arm in 
arm with Ananias and Sapphira, I should take you to be 
all of one family, that I should.” 

To this habit of exaggeration there is also added, in 
many of the Christian population, a love of sensation 
and intrigue. 

This was forcibly brought to my mind on my own 
estate last autumn, and I relate it as an instance of how 
very easy it is in that country to get up a grievance. 

According to custom at that season, I had all my 
tenants (6rreco-Bulgarians) assembled, and asked them 
whether they had any complaints, and received a 
unanimous reply in the negative. Shortly afterwards, 
to my surprise, I received a written document, pur- 
porting to be signed by every one of the tenants, and 
setting forth such a list of charges against my agent (a 
Scotchman) that it would have made a splendid handle 
for an atrocity agitation. It was all in the usual 
“oppression style” of the country, namely, that more 
than their rents were exacted from them by force, that 
they had to supply “ corvee,” or forced labour, &c. &e., 
and it commenced by saying that so tyrannical were the 
exactions that they were penniless, naked, and starving. 
I was at first shocked at the list of charges, and was 
under the impression that it might be possible that 
there was at least some foundation for them, but when 
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I came to examine the document I saw that, from my 
personal knowledge, some of the complaints were so 
ridiculously untrue, that I began to douht the whole of 
them. Eor instance, I had just been living amongst 
these very men, and so far from their being penniless, 
naked, and starving, they were employing servants to 
do their work, while they sat half the day idle. They 
were even luxuriously clothed. There was abundance 
of bread baked by them before my eyes daily, and their 
farms were stocked with numerous turkeys, geese, and 
fowls, besides which, each man possessed on an average 
ten head of cattle, and I had told them long before, that 
if ever they were in want of food I would advance them 
flour. I have taken much pains to improve these very 
people, and I was consequently greatly astonished at 
this demonstration. 

I quietly made close inquiries into all the charges, 
and found them to be absolutely untrue, except one, 
which was that they were frequently kept waiting 
when they brought their grain-rents to my granary. 

I appointed a day for seeing them altogether, and 
the following conversation passed between us : — 

‘‘ I have received this written list of complaints pur- 
porting to be signed by all of you. Is that correct ? 

“Yes, Effendim; certainly we all signed it — and 
it is true.” 

“I am very sorry, and much astonished, to find 
that you have so many causes of complaint, and if 
they really exist, I will certainly remove them. But 
we will now go through them in order. Eirst, you 
state that from the exactions of my agent you are 
penniless, naked, and starving.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! the Bey is joking with us ; that 
is nonsense ” (in a general chorus). 
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'' Kay ; blit it is here, and signed by all of yon ! ’’ 
Ko, no ! we never signed that ; why, it’s foolish 1” 

I will not weary the reader by going on, but the 
same farce was acted throughout. At last I said, 
“ Come, now, what does, all this nonsense mean— what 
is it ? ” 

“Effendim, it was that fellow made us do it; we 
are quite comfortable and satisfied.” 

“ That fellow ” was a bad character, whom I had 
been compelled to discharge, and he it was who had 
got up this document, and easily induced ever}^ man to 
put his mark to it without knowing what they were 
signing; and all they ivahted wms to try and screw 
a little more out of the Bey, in the way of loans of 
money, &c. &:c., by a few frivolous complaints. 

They aU went away in good humour, declaring they 
would never listen to “ that fellow ” again ; that they 
were fools, &c. 

Any one who is well acquainted with the East will 
thoroughly understand this scene ; but what a case 
of ‘‘ hardship and oppression ” might have been manu- 
factured out it ! 

When I first entered Turkey I was told that the 
Turks did not like foreigners settling in their country, 
and that I should find every possible impediment 
thrown in my way by officials. 

It is only due to Turkish officials to state that I 
have found it exactly the reverse. I have necessarily 
had many transactions with them, as I purchased my 
property from the Grovernment by public auction ; but 
I have found them ready and willing to give every 
assistance, and the Governor-General assured me that 
they were most anxious to get Englishmen to settle in 
the country. 
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This leads me to the subject of taxation, for here I 
am one of those very Christians who are reported to he 
ground down by extortion and taxation to the uttermost 
farthing. It may be said that I, as a foreigner and an 
Englishman, am exempt from such oppression . 

But I am surrounded by large villages — I can count 
nine from my windows— most of them are Christian, 
and if there Avere any gross cases of oppression I should 
very soon hear of it through my own people. 

In three of these villages the inhabitants (Grreco- 
Bulgarians) are very prosperous, and I notice that their 
prosperity varies in proportion to the manner in which 
they ciiltBrnte the land. 

There is a weekly market within half a mile of 
my house, which is attended by over a thousand people, 
(Jews, Turks, Bulgarians, and gipsies, all mingling 
together. And although there are plenty of khans 
where spirit can be bought for a penny a glass, quarrel- 
ling or violence on such occasions is quite the exception, 
in fact I have no personal knoAvledge of it. Bobbery 
sometimes occurs in the neighbourhood, of course, as it 
does in every country. One of my own tenants was 
stopped one night in a wild pass, and robbed of what 
little money he had about him, but the robbers were 
detected and punished. 

Since the Servian war, .and so-called Bulgarian 
rebellion, order has not been so well maintained, and a 
number of bad characters are about, but I have only 
heard of reported robberies at a distance, and my 
immediate neighbourhood has been quiet enough. 
There are many people who make it their business 
and have an object in spreading false and alarming 
reports ; and the cry of “ wolf’’ is so often raised that it is 
difficult to give credence to anything you hear. These 
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sowers of tlie seed of discord keep np a nervous tension 
amongst tlie inkabitants, wbicb is productive of mncli 
barm, and it unsettles tbe minds of all classes, wbetber 
they are Turks or Christians. 

I will now pass in review tbe system of taxation 
wbicb is levied upon tbe country. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

TAXATION, ETC. 

■\¥liat is a Piastre? — Tlie Aslir or Tithe — Iltizam and Wokalut — Mode of 
assessing Tithe — Cause of Oijpression in collecting Taxes — Proposed 
lioform — Mode of Valuing Land — The Verghi — ^The Bedel or Haratch — 
The Sayme or Sheep-tax — Customs-duties — Turkish Bonds — Suggestion to 
Bondholders. 

It is very easy, by tbe use of figures, to make tlie taxes 
of any country appear burdensome and oppressive. 

In England we have only to unite the avocations 
of a landed proprietor, a publican, a brewer, and a 
merchant in one man, and we can make out a sum for 
taxes and duties in proportion to income which at first 
sight would appear as though the man were the victim 
of a wanton and greedy Grovernment. 

In Turkey the legal taxes, as compared with those 
of other European States, are not oppressive, but in 
some instances the mode of collecting them is unjust 
and ruinous to the individual, as well as to the State. 

Before examining the taxes, we will first endeavour 
to get a clear idea of the currency. 

I cannot do better than give the words of Mr, 
Barron on this point ; — 

“ What is a piastre ? Stated alone, this is not a 
determinate value, as there are four different currencies 
in circulation, all called by that name, but varying 
slightly from each other in value, and fluctuating in 
their relative values to each other. In Constantinople 
and in the Asiatic provinces, the copper piastre is a 
c c 
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legal tender wliere it is not otherwise stipulated, and is 
often the actual medium of payment of Government 
salaries, &c. 

“ Those who have interest enough, however, manage 
to get their salaries paid in gold piastres, hy which 
they derive a profit of 10 per cent, above the smaller 
functionaries. 

‘‘ In some European provinces the beshlik currency 
— an alloyed metal, half silver, half copper — ^is the basis 
of all transactions. 

‘‘The current commercial medium of exchange is 
the gold coin, commonly called Turkish lira, divided 
ojBS.cially into 100 piastres.” 

The following are the principal values reduced to 
their equivalents in English : — 

£ s. d. 

L. T., the Turkish lira or gold medjidie ... 0 18 0-64 

P., piastre, the gold official, 100 to L. T. ... 0 0 2*16 

„ „ the beshlik, 105 to the L. T. ... 0 0 2 '06 

„ ,, the copper, about 110 to L. T. ... 0 0 1'97 

Purse, a sum of 500 piastres, gold ... ... 4 10 

The piastre is theoretically divided into 40 paras, 
but the coins do not exist, and the lowest circulated 
money in the European provinces is the quarter piastre 
— 10 paras. 

One of the greatest evils of the currency system is 
the arbitrary power given to the governors of vilaiets 
to fix the value in piastres of the lira in their district. 

The most ancient of the Turkish taxes is that 
of the Ashr or tithe, the tax of one-tenth on all 
agricultural produce raised in the country, especially on 
corn, oil, grapes, tobacco, and cotton. Many other 
articles — such as timber, silk, cocoons, &c. — are also 
chargeable to this tax ; but these tithes are levied and 
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recorded under separate heads. The tithe has not been 
a fixed charge of one-tenth ; in former times it only 
amounted to one-fortieth, hut that was in the good old 
times of Turkish history, before corruption had eaten 
into the State. In 1867, when a reform took place in 
the property-laws of Turkey, and the freehold title to 
land in default of heirs was no longer forfeited to the 
State, hut could he left by will, the Grovernment, without 
a particle of justice, claimed, as an equivalent for the 
boon, a tithe of 15 per cent, for that year, and 12|- per 
cent, for the four succeeding years. The tithe is now 
reduced to 10 per cent. On corn it is generally paid in 
kind, and on other produce in money. 

The tithe is not collected directly by the Government, 
hut the right of collecting it is sold annually, during 
the spring, to the highest bidder. The speculators who 
purchase the tithe are called multezim or farmers, and 
they are usually from the rayah class of the country, and 
sometimes even foreign subjects. A man will buy the 
tithes of a whole sandjak, and immediately sell to 
perhaps four others, at a profit of 50 per cent. These 
four again sell at a profit, so that a comparatively small 
portion of the tax goes to the benefit of the State, and 
the producer is taxed to make the fortunes of private in- 
dividuals. This is one of the most crying evils of 
Turkish administration, and until it can be remedied the 
revenues of the country can never rise to anything like 
their proper level. But there are great difficulties in 
dealing with this tax, in consequence of the character 
and customs of the people. 

In theory, a direct Government collection naturally 
suggests itself ; but it has been tried, and has proved 
a failure. The rayahs bribed the Government officials 
who were to collect the tax, and in other cases the 
c c 2 
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officials used liarsh measures in tlie collection ; the 
loss to the Grovemment became greater than ever, and 
the peasants prayed to he placed under the old regime, 
or Iltizam system, as it is called. The WoJcaliit, or 
direct system, was also tried in another form, hy com- 
muting the annual amount of the tithe of a sandjak 
for a fixed sum, payable directly by the producers 
into the local treasmy, and based on the average of 
five preceding years. But this did not answer, for the 
peasant-farmer as a rule lives from hand to mouth ; 
and in a had harvest the Government was altogether 
a loser, while if the crops were good it received only 
the revenue of an average year. Another evil would 
practically result from direct Government collection — 
the tax-collector would be accompanied by his police 
and other officials, who would live on the peasants 
during the collection. So long as Turkish administra- 
tion is corrupt, the present system is the only one that 
can he followed. The mode of collecting the tax varies 
with locality. In the vilaiet of Salonica, the farmer of 
the tax, or his agent, meets the producer on the field 
where the grain is lying in stooks. Each selects a sheaf 
here and there about the field. These are taken to the 
threshing-fioors and threshed in presence of both parties, 
the amount of grain produced is divided by the number 
of sheaves, and is taken as the average produce from 
each sheaf. There are ten sheaves in each stock, the 
number of stooks in the field are counted, and the tax- 
farmer knows the amount of grain that is due to him. 
Kothing can be fairer than such a system, so far as the 
producer is concerned. In the case of large proprietors, 
an agent of the tax-farmer comes and lives upon the 
estate (in quarters provided by the proprietor, who 
receives a good rent for them) during harvest, and there 
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is no difficulty whatever in the collection or payment. 
I am now speaking from actual experience. But in the 
case of the small peasant-proprietor, whether Turk or 
Christian, there are abuses which sometimes press 
cruelly and ruinously upon him. The tax-farmer 
cannot be ubiquitous, and naturally cannot afford to 
pay agents to watch and gather every little patch of 
grain; he has, therefore, to divide his district into 
estates, and groups of small farmers. 

While he is collecting in one place, the other has to 
wait. The rayah will always cheat the collector, if he 
can, and very often does so, and perhaps the delinquent 
is discovered in the act, and the agent’s time is taken up 
in securing his prisoner ; but in the meantime another 
small farmer is unable to carry his grain to the threshing- 
floor until the collector has leisure to attend to him, and 
his store is diminished daily by innumerable pigeons 
and other birds, and at last a storm of rain comes on, 
and the crop is spoiled. 

A cry is raised that the tax-farmer abuses his autho- 
rity, and extorts more than his due from the producer, 
but in reality it is rather the other way, and the pro- 
ducer as a rule cheats the tax-farmer. 

I think the tithe at its proper value of one-tenth is 
a fair tax in Turkey, where the taxes on property are so 
slight. What is wanted is a system that will prevent 
its collection pressing hardly upon the small producer, 
and ensure the whole of the tax finding its way to the 
Treasury. 

Owners of large estates can, if they wish, buy their 
own tithe, and it is a profitable thing to do. 

The tithe was placed on its present footing in 1846. 
Previous to that time, a nominal equivalent to it was 
paid by the peasants, partly in money and partly in 
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kind, to the spahis (beyliks), ziamets, and timars, the 
feudal lords, amongst whom the land was partitioned, 
hut who were then pensioned off for life ; and most of 
them have now died out. It was under their grinding 
and extortionate oppression that was born the cry — 
which is now so popular — of Christians suffering under 
Turkish rule. 

No State functionary is allowed to hid for the tithes, 
either directly or indirectly. 

There is a reform in connection with this tax which the 
G-overnment might adopt with profit — namely, to allow 
a voluntary commutation of the tax for a fixed annual 
money-payment, to be settled for ten years in advance, 
and to he revised at the end of that period. If this were 
done in a liberal spirit, it would prove a great benefit 
to the country, and, consequently, to the State. For in- 
stance, a man who now cultivates one hundred out of two 
hundred acres which he possesses, would have his tithe 
commuted for ten years on an average of produce for the 
last five. He would, consequently, he encouraged to 
cultivate more land as soon as he had paid the commu- 
tation, and any improvement in cultivation which he 
might make would he sheer profit. This is somewhat' 
similar to a suggestion put forward in the admirable 
report from Mr. Barron (from which I quote largely), 
and there is no doubt that it would he a great boon to 
the producer. The great evil of the tithe-system, as at 
present arranged, is that it taxes the gross and not 
the net return to the producer, and he, consequently, is 
not encouraged to improve the cultivation of his land. 

Large tracts of land in various parts of Turkey, 
which were formerly under cultivation, are now placed 
under natural pasture. 

The next tax to consider is that known generally by 
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the name of Verfjhi, a sort of property-tax. It also 
goes by many other names, according to locality, such 
as mahtou, kapno, kefaliatico, salyane, emlak, temrak- 
verghi, and timetton. 

This tax is fixed beforehand, at a certain amount for 
every province, and it was allotted in 1845 at the rate 
of 3s. 7d. per head per annum of the supposed population. 

The sub-aUotment of the tax amongst individuals is 
not governed by any law or fixed principle, and much 
depends upon the province as to the form it takes; 
sometimes it ‘will be that of a property-tax, in others an 
income-tax, or house-, or capitation-tax. ■ A valuation of 
property is now going on, with a view to establishing a 
new verghi as a property-tax. 

“In some places the old impost has been replaced 
by two new taxes or forms of verghi, called — 

“1. The salyane or temrak-verghi, on real property. 
This comprises {a) a tax at the rate of 4 per 1,000 
per annum on the estimated fee- simple value of all 
lands and houses, whether subject to tithes or not. 
{b) An additional rate of 4 per cent, per annum on the 
estimated rent of the same tenements if let to tenants. 
The rent is assumed to be 10 per cent, of the rated 
value of property under Schedule a. Proprietors occupy- 
ing their own premises are exempt from this rate, as 
is also land subject to tithe. 

“ 2. The timmefou-veryhi or income-tax. This is 3 
per cent, per annum on all gross profits derived from in- 
vested capital, G-overnment offices, and industry of every 
kind, even manual labour; common labourers pay 30 
piastres per annum, journeymen in regular trades from 60 
to 160 piastres, other classes according to their reputed 
means. The same amount to be levied annually for 
six consecutive years (from 1870), after which there will 
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be a re- valuation of property and income. Religious 
Orders, salaries (paid out of endowments and charitable 
funds), schoolmasters, parish doctors, hospital attendants, 
and also female servants, are exempt from verghi. 

Government officials are now subject to a deduction 
of one-fifth from their salaries. The new verghi is, in 
fact, an income-tax based on certain fixed principles. 
The estimates of income are, of course, roughly made, 
and in a manner which in this country would be con- 
sidered arbitrary. But, owing to the publicity with 
which the commission makes its estimates in open 
Medjliss, to the facts that every one who chooses may 
be present, and that every one thus present, officially, 
privately, or intrusively, thinks himself entitled to give 
his opinion — the result is a verdict pronounced by the 
whole community, and approaches fairness.” 

This is a sample of the means that are taken in 
Turkey for arriving at a fair judgment by a rough-and- 
ready system, and it cannot, at all events, be open to the 
charge of despotic tyranny. That the taxes are not 
over-burdensome on landed proprietors under the present 
arrangement, may be gathered from the fact that an 
estate of 4,000 acres, of which 1,300 acres are under 
cultivation, pays only £50 per annum for all taxes, 
tithe excepted. 

Considering the amount of the tithe, this is adequate, 
but not op]3ressive. 

The valuation of the fee-simple of the land is 
effected as follows ; — Three-tenths of the produce of 
the estate is assumed as a rent. Twenty times the 
value of these three-tenths is set down as the fee-simple 
value of the land. Upon this assumed value the 
of 4 per 1,000 is levied. 

* Mr. Barron’s Report, 1870. 
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The surveyor, however, does not take as the unit of 
his calculation the actual tenth, but one deduced by the 
rule of proportion from the sum at which the tithe is sold. 
Between this sum and the real value of the tithe there 
are the accumulated profits of the head and sub- 
multeyims or tithe -farmers. Hence the Government is 
a heavy loser. 

By the old verghi the poorer classes had to make 
good the sum required for the province, and had to pay 
for all those (and there were many) who contrived to 
evade the tax. By the new system the poorer classes 
will benefit, because they will pay only in proportion to 
their means. Whether the Government will be a gainer, 
or loser, remains to be seen. 

It would be a fatal mistake to attempt to institute a 
land-tax in Turkey instead of the tithe. Hot half the 
land in the country is cultivated, and a land-tax would 
ruin the proprietors, both large and small. The result 
would be that it would not be paid. 

The next tax for consideration is the Bedel, which, 
like the verghi, also passes under different names, 
according to locality, such as, askerie, haratch, nefouz 
parassi, imdadi^, ajidzye, nizamie, and bedelat. 

It is paid by the non-Musulman subjects of the 
Porte, in consideration of their exemption from military 
service. The last official estimates of its yield gave an 
annual sum of £580,432. The tax is levied on different 
principles, as well as under different names. In some 

provinces it is fixed at a certain amount, like the 
verghi, and then allotted by the Government amongst 
the different creeds ; in others it is collected by the 
Government itself, from individuals, after a certain 
fixed scale. In general, however, it is allotted before- 
* Mr. Barron’s Eeport, 1870. 
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hand, on the basis of the supposed population of a 
district. 

A rough estimate of the population of some dis- 
tricts was made in 1854 for this purpose. It was 
then laid down that the annual levy for the nizam, 
or regular army, should be one recruit for every 180 
male adults, or five and a half per 1,000, and that 
the rayah population should furnish their contingent 
in money, at the rate of 5,000 piastres (£41 12s.), 
instead of one recruit. This would come to a tax of 
27tV piastres, or about 5s. lOd. per head per annum for 
each Christian. And this is the tax about which such 
an outcry is made abroad, and it is called an injustice 
to the Christians, who have to pay 5s. lOd. per annum 
for exemption from military service, while it costs a 
hlusulman from £45 to £90 to escape similar service ! 

The Hatt-i-humayoun of 1856 distinctly laid down 
that Christians as well as Musulmans should be 
admitted into the army; but the law has never been 
complied with, and the reason given by Euad Pacha, 
on the 18th Pcbruary, 1866, was the following; — “The 
actual admission of non-Musulman subjects into the 
Ottoman army lias met with obstacles resulting almost 
exclusively from the repugnance felt by the same 
for military service. But the Government, far from 
having renounced the execution of this measure, which 
is all to the advantage of the Musulmans, who now 
alone pay the ‘tax of blood,’ is studying a method 
for introducing the non-Musulman element, either by 
means of voluntary engagements, or by other conditions 
calculated to remove existing jealousies or repugnance. 
There exist, moreover, already in the Ottoman army 
two regiments of mixed Cossacks, composed of Musul- 
mans and Christians.” 
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Mr. Barron, remarking upon tins tax, sajs : “ The 
present form of conscription in Turkey is certainly tlie 
most suicidal of all tlieir taxes, falling, as it does, not on 
tke whole population, but on one-lialf of it, and on that 
half which constitutes the mainstay of the empire. The 
rich Turks and townspeople manage to shirk this tax in 
whole or in part. The Capital, by an unwise and illegal 
privilege, is totallj'" exempt from the conscription and 
bedel. Millions of Arabs, Kurds, and other nomads, laugh 
at this and all other taxes. The poor Turkish peasant, 
— loyal, laborious, uncomplaining, and imfriended — ^pays 
for everybody. To him the loss of his able-bodied sons 
may be aljsolute ruin. This is no sentimental grievance, 
but a crying injustice, which is gradually sapping the 
strength of the empire. Everything tends to prove 
that the so-called dominant race is yearly dwindling 
away under tlie action of tliis cause.” 

Tlie next tax is that of the myme, on sheep and 
goats. 

This is a tax originally assessed on sheep and goats, 
but subsequently’’ extended to swine and, in some dis- 
tricts, to cattle. It is called by the various other names 
of djelleb, aglmam,korgoimi-rossoumi, djanovar-rossoumi, 
kumehour, and tchoban. It may be supposed to he an 
equivalent, imposed on pasture-lands, for the tithe which 
is payable on arable land, and was, before 1858, paid in 
kind, at the rate of one in eveiy ten sheep. Since then 
a money’-payment lias been generally established, calcu- 
lated at 10 per cent, on the average value of the sheep. 

In Bulgaria the average price of mutton -v’ES, in 
1870, two piastres an oke = Ifx per pound. At Salonica 
it is now from 3d. to 4d. per pound, and the mutton is 
good. 

The sheep-tax is fixed at different rates for difierent 
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provinces, but is everywhere put up to competition and 
sold to speculators. 

In addition to the sayme, flock-owners are subject to 
another charge, called arniatika, which consists of an 
oke of butter and an oke of cheese for every ten ewes 
or she-goats, and a lamb for every fifty sheep, annually 
presented, together with a contribution of fowls from 
the villagers to the efiendi, bey, or lord of the manor. 
This is a remnant of the old tax called sjjaJdlik 
which was paid to the holders of beyliks, ziamets, and 
timars. 

In the European provinces lambs do not pay the tax 
until they are shearlings. Swine are taxed at the rate 
of from three to ten piastres a head, according to locality. 
Horned cattle used for draught are not taxed, but 
two and a half piastres a head is sometimes claimed 
on the sale of both oxen and horses. The sheep- and 
swine-tax is a difficult one to collect, and it is evaded 
wherever possible. It comes heavily on the sheep- 
farmer ; but the profits from that system of farming are 
great in Turkey, and enable the impost to be borne 
without oppression; but as a question of political 
economy it is pernicious, as it is derived from pro- 
ducing-aninials. 

This concludes the taxes of Turkey, and wm now 
come to the customs-duties. Upon this point Mr. 
Barron says : “ The Turkish tariff is certainly more 
moderate than those of either Trance or Belgium ; but 
on the other hand it includes transit- and export-duties, 
which in those countries practically do not exist, and an 
eight per cent, duty on all imports of every description, 
whereas in France and Belgium many of the chief 
articles of support are exempt from duty. Moreover, in 
Turkey the customs-revenue includes a charge of eight 
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per cent, on all native produce passing from one Turkisli 
port to anotlier.” 

In comparing tlie customs-revenue witli tlie popula- 
tion, Mr. Barron is of opinion that in Turkey the 
return should he double what it really is. This is 
probably owing to the system of backshish, which is 
practised to an abominable extent in every custom-house 
in the empire, and it has become such a habit that it is 
followed openly. 

The eight per cent, duty on articles of native pro- 
duce passing from one port to another has happily been 
removed, as it was a most suicidal measure. Bor 
instance, a farmer who held land on the coast of a 
bay, with a market town on the opposite shore, only two 
miles off by sea, could not send his grain to market 
by water without paying an import-duty of eight per 
cent., while if he sent it by land, which might be a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, he paid no duty ! In this case 
the farmer could not cultivate his land with profit, as he 
must either be charged with eight per cent, on his pro- 
duce, or with the long and ruinous land-carriage. This 
duty has been reduced to one per cent, for most seaport, 
towns, but it has not yet been entirely removed. All 
exports to foreign countries pay a duty of only one per 
cent. 

In Appendix B, I give some interesting remarks and 
statistics by Mr. Barron. ^ 

On examining these statistics, the thought naturally 
arises as to what would be the consequences if exclusive 
Russia had command of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
instead of Turkey ? 

Since 1873, tobacco and salt in Turkey have been 
made a Grovernment monopoly, and experience is 
beginning to prove the unwisdom of such an order. 
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There is a duty on title-deeds, iajaou, which are now 
delivered to the purchaser of real estate hy the G-overn- 
ment ; this duty amounts to the small sum of 9 piastres 
for each title-deed. 

The duties on spirits and wine are variable ; on the 
former it has risen from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Since 1870 a new regulation has been made with 
regard to stamps. JSTow all contracts to he binding 
must be on stamped paper, which can be purchased 
from the Grovernment. 

It will be seen that much remains to be done in 
purifying the taxation and collection of duties in 
Turkey, hut very great strides have been made in 
reform, if we look back twenty years in the history of 
the country. 

The outcry of oppressive taxation is greatly exag- 
gerated, hut that hardships exist in the collection there 
is no doubt. The reason that the rayah finds the burden 
of taxation so heavy is almost entirely his own fault, 
or, rather, I should say, the fault of his religion. The 
Greek Church ordains 180 feast- and fast-days out of the 
year, on which the strict Catholic or the lazy man need 
not work — nearly half the year ! When he does work, 
he cultivates the land in a most careless manner. Under 
such circumstances, it is hardly matter of surprise that 
taxes should press heavily. The Government on their 
side are to blame for not making and keeping up roads 
of communication by which the produce of land may be 
brought to market. 

By neglecting this duty, the Porte locks up her 
wealth and puts the key in her pocket. 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of the 
richest land in the world, which might be cultivated 
with profit if there were good roads of communi- 
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cation, but as it is, all tbe bulk of the traffic of the 
country has to be done by pack-animals instead of 
wheeled carriages. One horse would drag in a cart as 
much as four horses could carry; the consequence is, 
that food has to be grown to feed three horses instead 
of one. The horse is useless for purposes of food, and 
therefore this unnecessary expenditure of labour to 
provide his keep and to rear him, is sheer loss to the 
State and people, and may be set down at many millions 
of pounds. Again, the country is not adequately popu- 
lated per square mile of area, consequently labour is to 
a certain extent deficient; therefore, if means were taken 
to reduce the number of horses used for traffic, it would 
also reduce the number of men who are employed to 
attend to them, and would leave the surplus for the 
profitable cultivation of the enormous amount of rich 
but waste lands. 

To give some idea of the loss this must entail upon 
the country, I will instance my own case. My estate is 
only eight miles from Salonica, and five years ago the 
magnificent highway -road to Seres was made, and passes 
close to the property. The road has never been touched 
from that day to this, and is now impassable for wheeled 
carriages. The consequence is that, although I have an 
excellent market only eight miles off, I must send all 
my grain to it on pack-animals, and for that short dis- 
tance it costs me 6 per cent, on the value of the grain, 
while with Avheeled carriages, and the road in order, the 
cost would be only 1 per cent. Here is a sheer and un- 
necessary loss of 5 per cent on the produce of one farm. 
And in this sense, that which is a loss to the producer 
is indirectly a proportionate loss to the Grovernment. 

If some of the many millions which were borrowed 
by Turkey had been spent in making canals and roads 
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of commnnication, and oi'der, instead of 

being squandered on the huge palaces at the capital, 
the country wonld have been able to naeet her liabilities, 
and would have bad revenue to spare to strengthen her 
for the war which is probably approaching. 

In Appendix F, I give the year of issue, nominal 
capital, the interest per cent., and the issue-price of 
the foreign loans of Turkey. 

By a decree of the Gfovernment, October 6, 1875, 
the interest of the debt was reduced for a time to one- 
half of the stipulated amount, but the foreign loan of 
1855, issued under the guarantee of Great Britain and 
France, was not affected by the decree ordering the 
reduction of interest. 

The liabilities of Turkey are so great, and her 
expenses in connection with foreign troubles are so 
large, that she is not likely to be able to pay the in- 
terest of her debt under ordinary circumstances, but it 
seems to me that there is a plan which might meet the 
difficulty, and be a benefit not only to the bondholders, 
but to Turkey herself 

Turkey is in possession of prodigious natural and un- 
developed wealth in the form of extremely rich Govern- 
ment lands, forests, and mines. The extent of these 
lands, especially in Asia Minor, is enormous. The 
value of the virgin mines is supposed by competent 
authorities to be very great, and the forests are there to 
speak for themselves. At present all these riches are 
undeveloped, and therefore do not benefit either the 
Government or the subjects of Turkey. They merely 
require roads of communication, and capital to be in- 
vested upon them, to bring forth all their wealth. 

The broad outline of the plan I would suggest is the 
unification of the whole of the Turkish debt, and the 
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appointment of a Commission to represent tlie bond- 
holders, wlio should subscribe 5 per cent, on the 
- nominal value of their bonds, to be paid in equal annual 

instalments, extending to five years, and to receive for 
i such deposits what might be called ‘‘Turkish Estate 

Shares.” 

, This would give on the one side a Commission with 

a capital of £9,200,000 to represent the bondholders, 
and on the other there would be the Porte, which on its 
side should agree to capitalise the interest of the whole 
debt over ten years, and in lieu thereof to let to the 
' Commission, on a lease of 100 years, Grovernment lands, 

mines, and forests, to the value of the capitalised ten 
‘ years’ interest of the debt. These lands, mines, and 

forests should represent the “Turkish Estate Shares” 
of the bondholders. The Porte also to claim that, at 
the end of ten years, she should |)ay only 5 per cent, on 
her unified debt. 

I The agreement between the two parties would be 

this : That the Porte should grant annually a certain 
sum, to be determined upon and to be expended under 
j the direction of a joint committee appointed by the 

I Porte and the Commission, for the purpose of making 

I and maintaining roads of communication to the estates, 

I mines, fDrests, &c., which had been granted to the 

j; Commission. That the Commission, on their side, 

I should agree to develop these estates, aud pay the usual 

tithes and taxes on the land, and a royalty on the 
I produce of the mines. The result of this arrangement 

would be that for ten years the Porte would be relieved 
of the interest of the debt, and after that date would 
pay 5 per cent, on the whole amount. She would have 
£9,200,000 spent in developing her rich country, and 
the very fact of this capital flowing in, would, under the 
^ D D 
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circnmstances, establisli confidence, and attract more 
foreign, capital to be invested in the country. This 
rapid development would bring a proportionate amount 
of revenue, and enable the Porte at the end of the ten 
years to meet her reduced liabilities. 

The bondholders, on their part, would be in pos- 
session of valuable estates, mines, and forests, which 
would -without doubt give them a very large return, and 
this return would go on increasing in value for 100 
years. At the end of ten years they would probably also 
receive interest at 5 per cent, on their bonds, which they 
would still hold. Tinder present arrangements, they mil 
certainly get no interest for their investment, and their 
bonds will be only so much waste-paper. I am not a 
bondholder myself, so that I am quite a disinterested 
party to such a proposal ; but I submit it for the 
consideration of those who are. 

In Appendix, P, I give some statistics of the average 
value of Imports and Exports of Turkey, and of the 
Eevenue returns. 

We see here a decrease in the revenue of upwards of 
three millions sterling, and it is significant that the only 
items of increase are, spirits, judicial taxes or fines, and 
tapous, or tax on the transfer of lands, which certainly 
does not point to prosperity. I believe (and I know 
that I am borne out in my opinion by many competent 
authorities in Turkey) that this decrease in revenue is 
greatly attributable to the demorahsing effects of the 
large foreign loans, which have induced Turkish 
capitalists ' to fly to the attractions of the Stock 
Exchange, instead of investing their capital in the 
country. Many landed proprietors have sold their 
estates simply for this purpose; others have invested 
every farthing they could scrape together in the same 
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cliannel, to tlie detriment of their estates, and con- 
sequently of their tenants, who have languished for 
want of support. 

The worst aspect of the case is that much of this 
money passes into the hands of foreign speculators, and 
leaves the country, which thus becomes impoverished. 

Travel where you will, in any part of Turkey, and 
in every small town you will find many of the 
wealthiest people who can think and talk of nothing 
else hut Turkish bonds ; and there is quite a feverish 
excitement on the subject. The whole gear of the 
commercial machinery of the country is put out of 
working order by this species of excitement, and when 
money cannot be obtained by fair means, it is too 
often found by venality. 

With a sort of blind fatuity, the people insisted 
upon believing that the Porte would meet her liabilities, 
and thus, when the crisis, which might have been anti- 
cipated, was at length realised, all trade and enterprise 
was paralysed. 

In 1874-75 and 1875-76 a reform in the finances 
was instituted by the verification of the Budget under a 
Special Commission of eight members, including five 
Turkish high functionaries and the manager of the 
Ottoman Bank. 

In Pinance, like all other branches of administration, 
Turkey has made great reforms within the last thirty 
years ; but there is no doubt that, notwithstanding 
the reforms which have been promulgated, the 
officials and administrators generally are more corrupt 
now than they were then, and until some purifying 
process can be established, it is impossible that the 
affairs of the country can be properly conducted. It 
is only of late years that the Porte has rendered 
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any account at all of tlie enormotis sums wliicli she 
borrowed, and of her annual revenue and expenditure. 
A large amount of the venality which has existed, 
emanated, without doubt, from the example set at 
the palace under Sultan Abdul Aziz, and it remains to 
be seen what reforms are to take place in that quarter 
under the present sultan. 


CHAPTEE XXII. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Di-vdsions of Landed Property — Taconf — Mnlk and Gedik — Mori — ^YiUage Lands 
— Title to Land in Turkey — Mode of Transfer — Chifliks — ^Tenants and 
Lakonrers — ^Impediments to good Cultivation — ^Value of Lakour — Careless 
Cultivation. 

Land-tenure in Turkey commenced with the conquest 
of the country, and the division of the land into Yacouf 
or Church property, private lands, and domain lands. 

Yacoue Property is that which belongs to the 
mosques and other religious institutions, and to bene- 
volent foundations. 

It is administered by a special department of the 
State, called the Evkaf, and it consists of two classes ; — 
1st. Property, or its produce, actually belonging to 
such ecclesiastical establishments, and held and received 
on their account by the Evkaf ; and 

2nd. Property owned by private persons, but lapsing, 
in default of direct heirs of the owner, to the Evkaf, and 
subject in the meantime to a small yearly contribution, 
payable to that department ; but an owner of Yacouf 
property having no direct heirs, is not debarred from 
selling it to a person having such heirs, and so pre- 
venting it for the time from falling into the Evkaf. 
By a recent law, a private person holding Yacouf pro- 
perty can, on payment of certain fees to the Govern- 
ment, have it converted into what is called mulldeli — 
a title which gives the holder the fee-simple of the 
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land, to do with it as he pleases, to leave it hj will, 
and in default of his doing so, it passes to his next beir. 

Private Property or }nul/s. This is equivalent to 
freehold property in England, The owner now gets a 
title direct from the Government, and the property is 
registered in his name. 

By a recent law it can he left hy will, and in default 
of assignation it goes to next of kin. 

A new addition to the facilities of transfer of this 
kind of property has lately been enacted, by which the 
mulk becomes what is termed gedi/c. The owner of the 
mulk sells it to a purchaser, reserving, either to himself 
or to some one else, a perpetual charge upon it. The 
purchaser receives, under these circumstances, a gedik 
title. 

The owner of the mulk may, by the gedik title-deed, 
either prescribe the manner in which the property shall 
descend, or he may put it out of his power to do so ; 
but in the former case the Turkish Government reserves 
to itself the power of compelling the proprietor of the 
mulk to discharge this restriction on payment by the 
gedik of a fixed fee. 

It, therefore, comes to this — ^that the owner of a 
freehold estate or mulk can sell it, and at the same time 
encumber it with a perpetual charge, in which case the 
property ceases to be mulk, and becomes gedik. Gedik 
is, therefore, a species of mortgage. 

The Domain Lands. These, at the conquest of the 
country, were divided into — 

1. Miri, or those which were appropriated to the 
State Treasury. 

2. TJnoccupied or waste lands. 

3. The private demesne of the sultan. 

4. Escheated and forfeited lands. 
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5. Tke appanages of tlie validek-sultan (sultan’s 
motlier) and other members of the blood royal, 

6. Lands assigned to the offices filled by viziers. 

7. Lands assigned to pachas of the second rant. 

8. Lands assigned to the ministers and officers of 
the palace. 

9. The military fiefs of heyliks, ziamets, and timars. 

The designation of these lands explains their cha- 
racter ; hut some remarks are necessary concerning the 
second/fourth, and ninth. 

In Turkey the traveller frequently meets with large 
villages, the inhabitants of which cultivate the ad- 
joining land, and if he asks to whom it belongs, he 
is told that it is milage property, and that the title to 
such lands is a most complicated affair. The explana- 
tion of the matter is as follows : — These village lands 
have grown out of ISTo. 2 of the domain property — 
namely, the imoccupied or waste lands. 

By the Turkish law any one may settle upon the 
waste lands, and if he pays a fee, varying from 9d. to 
Is. 6d. per acre, builds a house upon it, cultivates it, 
lives there, and pays tithes for twenty years, he can 
then get a Government title to his estate, and he can 
make it mulh or freehold. But the complicated part 
of the situation has to come. "When the squatter occu- 
pies his land, and builds his house, he is granted the 
right^ of grazing a certain number of animals (in pro- 
portion to the land he cultivates) upon the waste lands 
which lie around him, which frequently produce excellent 
grass. He can always increase the size of his estate by 
taking in more of these waste lands, paj^-ing the fee, and 
cultivating them, and after twenty years gets a title. 
But supposing several other squatters settle around 
him? They also have the same rights of grazing on 
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tlie waste lands, wliicli. become wbat is termed mira, and 
are equivalent to our common lands. 

Tbe small farms grow in number until tliey become 
a village, and perhaps a town, and as tbey increase in 
number so does tbe area of mi7'a. Tbe title to sucb 
lands frequently becomes complicated, because tbe 
owner may bave sold bis rigbt before tbe expiration of 
the twenty years’ payment of titbe — ^before, in fact, be 
bad any legal rigbt to tbe land. Tbe only property, 
therefore, which a foreigner should think of buying 
is that of mulk or freehold, or that called Yacouf, 
which can now be converted into mulk. 

Tbe escheated or forfeited lands arose from tbe former 
practice of the G-overnment to seize private property in 
cases of perversion from the faith of Islam, and certain 
violations of the law; but this practice has been 
abolished. The land belonging to the military fiefs 
has passed to tbe Government, who abolished tbe 
species of tenure during tbe reign of Sultan Mahmoud, 
and tbe holders of it were pensioned ofi:, and are now 
nearly extinct. 

In 1867 a law was passed granting foreigners 
tbe rigbt of bolding real property in Turkey. Previous 
to that date, any foreigner who wished to bold real 
property bad to employ an Ottoman subject to purchase 
it in bis own name, and then sign a document binding 
him to pay tbe purchasing foreigner tbe purchase- 
money of tbe estate. This unsatisfactory state of 
afiairs was done away with by a Pirman, which I 
give in Appendix G. 

AU title-deeds now emanate from tbe Government, 
and are registered. The process of transfer of landed 
property is very simple and expeditious. Tbe seller 
and purchaser having a-greed as to terms, they proceed 
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to the konah or Government-house of the district, 
in which all the Courts are concentrated. There, 
before witnesses, the owner proves his identity, 
and hands over the title-deeds to the Government 
ofidcials. The purchaser pays the purchase-money on 
the spot, before witnesses, to the seller, and the 
Government hands him in return a paper setting forth 
the name, situation, and extent of the estate, by what 
it is hounded, &c. The estate is then registered in the 
name of the purchaser, and it virtually belongs to him, 
the paper he has received being equivalent to a title- 
deed ; but the latter is drawn up at Constantinople, and 
in process of time is handed over to the new owner. 
When buyer and seller are agreed as to terms, half 
an hour completes the whole transaction, and the land 
being registered makes the whole business perfectly 
simple and straightforward. Before attending at the 
konak, the purchaser can apply to the magistrate of the 
district where the land is situated, and he appoints 
a certain day for the attendance on the spot of all 
neighbouring landowners ; these, accompanied by the 
magistrate, the purchaser, and the seller, go round the 
boundaries and compare them with the title-deeds, so as 
to prevent the possibility of after-dispute. This 
transaction is registered at the local office, and affords 
evidence in favour of the purchaser against any 
neighbour who might afterwards dispute the boundary. 

l^otwithstandmg this, the wildest statements are 
promulgated regarding property in Turkey, which 
would lead to the supposition that there was no 
such thing as security for a landed proprietor. I 
made careful inquiries from the highest officials, both 
English and foreign, who had resided many years in 
the'^country, and they all agreed that no single instance 
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could be adduced of a proprietor being disturbed, when 
be bad a jtist title to bis property. 

A great noise is sometimes made by foreigners in 
Turkey against tbe bad faitb of tbe Porte in tbis respect, 
and tbey bold tbeir own cases up as examples ; but 
wben these cases come to be inquired into, it is found 
that tbe foreigner is tbe delinquent, wbo, cunningly 
taking advantage of some loophole, has tried to cheat 
either tbe Grovernment or some one else out of bis pro- 
perty. In such cases tbe Turkish law is strictly just. 
Tbe fact is, tbe Turkish Grovernment is a peg for any 
thwarted adventurer (and there are many) to bang a 
grievance upon. 

In Turkey, if a man be careful to examine tbe title 
of bis estate, be is as secure and as free in bis property as 
in any other country. But if be be careless, and pur- 
chases tbe property I have described which carries with 
it tbe rights of mira and other complications, be must 
naturally expect to meet with trouble ; and tbe same 
penalty would follow in England. Eormerly it was not 
possible in Turkey to leave landed property by will, but 
wben a man died, tbe estate was, by law, divided equally 
amongst bis children, and each child received a separate 
title-deed to bis share of tbe estate ; tbe consequence 
was that the land became broken up into a great num- 
ber of small holdings : it therefore frequently occurs 
that, on buying a large estate, the pm^cliaser finds that 
be has over a hundred title-deeds. He can, however, 
get them all comprised in one on application to the 
Grovernment. 

Tbe whole expenses connected with the purchase of 
mul /,; — landed property — ^may be estimated at 5 per cent, 
on the purchase-money. This mcludes tbe Government 
tax of 2|- per cent. 
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Landed proprietors in Turkey are, almost witkont 
exception, non-resident, and tkeir estates nsnally com- 
prise wkat is called tlie heylih or Lome farm; tke 
yeradjees or tenants on the metayer system, wliicK is 
prevalent over nearly the whole of Southern Europe ; 
and the yrazinys — that is to say, the estate contains 
arable land and natural pasture ; the tenants are per- 
mitted to graze a certain number of beasts on the pas- 
ture-land, which, subject to this right, is let to flock - 
masters for grazing. 

We ■will suppose that a proprietor has just purchased 
an estate or cJdJliJc, as it is called. He finds upon it 
a dwelling-house or JwnaJc (not to be confused with 
the Government konak), more or less good, surrounded 
by houses occupied by the yeradjees or metayer tenants, 
and houses occupied by the chifgees or labourers who 
work the beylik or home farm. 

Each yeradjee has his straw barn and a stable, and 
there is a common cattle-yard for all the tenants. 

The beylik has its own straw barn and cattle - 
stable. In charge of the estate is a souiassi or native 
bailiff — sometimes a Turk, sometimes a Christian. 
The Turks are the most trustworthy. He keeps the 
accounts, and acts under instructions from the pro- 
prietor. His wages are usually £35 a year and house- 
room ; he keeps himself. What may be called the 
staff of the estate, who are paid by the proprietor, 
are, besides the soubassi, the senmiB or yardes- 
chamjAe, usually two, and Albanians, who are armed ; 
they get from £20 to £23 per annum, keep themselves, 
and find their own horses, or £10 a year and fines for 
captured cattle, and the proprietor finds the horses ; 
they are also housed. The geladar or estate cow- 
herd : he herds all the cows, calves, horses, &c., of both 
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yeradjees and proprietor ; Ms wages vary sliglitly ; in 
many cases it is — from tlie proprietor, 100 piastres — 
17s., nearly — ^per annum, fonr Lnsliels of wlieat, two 
bnsliels of barley, two bnsbels of rye, and one and 
a half skins for shoes; and from tlie yeradjees, 11 
piastres per bead for non-working cattle. The volo- 
vosJws or ox-herd of the estate, who looks after all the 
working oxen when grazing, and is paid 500 piastres per 
annum, and the same allowance of grain as the 
geladar, by the proprietor, and optional small pay- 
ments in grain by the yeradjees. These herds are 
usually gipsies, and are housed on the estate. The 
demirjee or blacksmith, almost always a gipsy, who 
is housed with his family on the estate : his wages 
vary; they are generally 500 piastres per annum, and 
the same grain-allowances as the geladar from the 
proprietor, and payment for “ work done ” by the 
yeradjees. He shoes the cattle and horses, and does 
any blacksmith’s-work which may be required of him. 

This completes the “staff” of the estate. It is 
cultivated by — 

1. The cliifyees or farm -labourers, who work on the 
beylik or home farm for the proprietor, under the 
soubassi, are usually paid £10 per annum in cash, and 
allowances of grain and food, the average annual value 
of which may be set down at £8, so that the total cost 
of a farm-labourer is £18 per annum and house-room. 

There is another way of paying these farm-labourers, 
wliicli is occasionally adopted, and that is the payment 
to them of four bushels of wheat, two bushels of barley, 
and two bushels of rye per annum, and in place of a 
cash-payment they receive 15 per cent, of the crops 
after tithe and seed are deducted. This is a co- 
operative system, which at first sight would appear to 
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be advisable ; but it is not to tlie advantage of the 
proprietor, as tlie men will not do any work wbicb 
is not actually connected with tbe cultivation of 
tbe land whicli is to return them 15 per cent, of its 
produce. 

2. Tbe yeradjees or tenants on tbe metayer system. 
These men form wbat is usually meant by tbe term 
ray all in Turkey, Tbeir wealth and independence 
much depends upon tbe part of tbe country they live 
in, and tbe wealth and character of tbeu' landlord. As 
Christians they are called rayabs, but they may be 
Turks, Tartars, or any nationality ; tbe large majority 
are, however, Christians, and, generally speaking, Bul- 
garians. Tbe conditions of tbeir tenancy vary. In 
all cases tbe landlord provides them with a bouse, 
stable, barn, and seed. Occasionally they pay a fixed 
rent of about two bushels of wheat to tbe acre, wbicb is 
in that country equivalent on an average to about 
8s. 6d. in money -value ; but unless they are well-to-do 
people (wbicb is an exception), this is a very unsatis- 
factory arrangement for tbe landlord, because in bad 
years they cannot pay, and in good years be obtains 
only bis average rent. Tbe arrears become a debt, 
it is true, but it is seldom possible to realise it. Tbe 
yeradjees as a rule are farmers of only one plough each, 
worked by a pan of oxen, with a third beast to shift. 
They are also tbe owners, on an average, of two or three 
cows and tbeir calves, and two or three horses — in all, 
about ten animals each. 

When working on tbe metayer system, wbicb is 
almost general, tbe landlord provides tbe seed, tbe 
yeradjee cultivates tbe land, and after tithe and seed 
for tbe following year are deducted, be divides tbe 
crop equally with tbe landlord. By this system tbe 
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landlord in a l)ad year is a loser, bnt in a good year 
lie receives a Hgli rent. The yeradjee is also given 
gratis a small amount of ground for growing melons, 
and also sufficient land to sow grain-crops for the winter 
feed of his stock, and this he does not share with the 
landlord. 

The wives of the tenants rear and sell poultry. 

If the yeradjee has a had year, or loses his cattle, 
he has to borrow money, for in ninety -nine cases out of 
a hmidred he has not a farthing of capital. If he goes 
to the money-lenders, he will probably have to pay 40 
per cent, for the loan. He therefore applies to his 
landlord, who advances it to him at 12 per cent. It 
thus happens that each tenant has a debt to his land- 
lord, and it is usual for the purchaser of an estate to 
take over with it the debts of the tenants, so that they 
are transferred with the property, but not necessarily so. 
However, if the new owner does not take them, the 
last proprietor waits until the midst of the ploughing- 
season, and then summons the tenants for their debts, 
which of course they cannot pay, and are therefore put 
in prison, so that the new owner must either take over 
the debts, or lose the cultivation of his estate for that 
year for want of men to plough it. 

It consequently happens that the proprietor finds 
himself in the position of holding tenants whom he must 
keep, however badly they may farm his land, or he 
must sacrifice a certain amount of capital if he dismisses 
them. 

The rayahs or yeradjees, on their side, know that 
whatever happens, the proprietor must support them, or 
lose his money, and they, therefore, become lazy and 
careless. So that iib comes to this, that the proprietor is 
responsible for the support of his tenants, but has no 
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control over tlie manner in wMcb. they cultivate his 
land. Moreover, for each tenant he has to supply 
grazing for ten animals — although the tenant only 
cultivates, say, forty acres of land — ^besides supporting 
a host of poultry, geese, &c. 

It would seem that under such a system the rayahs 
ought to prosper, for it is almost a case of heads I 
win, tails you lose,’’ between him and his landlord. Why, 
then, does it happen that the rayahs are poor, and 
living from hand to mouth? The reason is not far 
to seek. Their religion enjoins 180 out of the 365 
days in the year as either fasts or feasts, and for 
abstention from work. Any farmer knows the impor- 
tance, in farming, of doing the right thing at the right 
moment, and perhaps one or many of these holidays 
come just at the time when hard work is of the utmost 
importance ; and on a fine day in the autumn, when 
wheat ought to be sowing, a number of idle fellows 
may be seen sitting about doing nothing but watch 
their cattle ‘‘ eating their heads off,” as it is vulgarly 
called,- and the reason given is that it is a “fast”- 
day, and the priest has forbidden work. But this is 
not all ; when the work is done, it will be seen that the 
cultivation is of such a miserable description, that the 
wonder is that the land produces anything at all. The 
whole system is bad, from beginnuig to end — ^bad for 
the landlord and bad for the tenant — and until some 
reform can be made in this quarter, there is no hope of 
prosperity for the peasant-classes in Turkey. But be it 
observed that the fault lies here not with the Turks, but 
with the Christians. If the Porte were to attempt to 
dictate as to the number of working days for the Christians, 
what an outcry about persecution we should have flying 
about Europe I It is, however, some satisfaction to 
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find that tMs afisurd excess of fasts and feasts is 
gradually being reduced. 

Hired labourers will now work every day, excepting 
on tire few most important holy days. The rayabs 
suffer in many instances from tbe non-residence of tlieir 
landlords. Tbe soubassi (generally a Cbristian) grinds 
them down to tbe uttermost fartbing, and is not 
particular about justice, and, by way of being consistent, 
be also robs tbe landlord. 

Tbe grazing or pasturage of a cbiflik is usually 
let to flockmasters, and consists (in tbe plains) of two 
lettings, tbe summer and tbe winter ; tbe latter being 
by far tbe more valuable, because at that season tbe 
flocks, wbicb during tbe summer bave been grazing on 
tbe bigb mountains, are driven down to tbe plains 
to winter. Tbe summer letting takes place in May, 
and tbe winter letting in October. It is tbe custom 
to pay cash for tbe rent of grazings — usually balf 
in advance, and tbe second moiety a considerable time 
before tbe termination of tbe letting. 

Tbe competition for tbe winter grazings is sometimes 
keen, and tbe rents are bigb for that country, varying 
from five to eight piastres per bead for sbeep, and 
fourteen to twenty-five piastres for cattle, for tbe 
season. Tbe proprietor bas tbe best possible security 
for bis rent, as be can seize tbe sbeep or cattle upon 
bis estate if it be not paid, and tbe custom of pay- 
ment in advance always enables bim to secure bis rent. 
Tbe necessity for sucb strong measures is, however, 
quite exceptional, as tbe rents are paid with great 
regularity. 

We bave hitherto been considering tbe occupation 
of land as cbifliks or large landed estates, but there 
is a very large portion of tbe country held by villagers 
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on tlie terms of tenure I have described in page 455. 
These men are more prosperous, because they are more 
self-dependent, but in the case of the Christians the 
numerous holidays and wretched system of cultivation 
naturally act as a great drag to advancement, yet in spite 
of this the land is so wonderfully rich, especially in 
Macedonia, that in many cases comparatively wealthy 
villagers are to be found. This is not so general 
amongst the Turkish population, who are poorer, but 
uncomplaining. The drain upon them for military 
service is one of the chief causes of their want of 
success, but they are industrious, and apparently con- 
tented. 

One of the grievances of all classes of peasants, and 
a very just one, is what is called corvee,” or forced 
labour. In time of war, or on any emergency, the 
Grovernment seize the men and horses belonging to the 
villagers for any State work which may be necessary. 
The men are paid, it is true, but the loss to the farms 
at some seasons of the year is far more than the pay- 
ment covers. Eebellion is so often fomented in some 
part or other of the empire that these emergencies arise 
frequently, and the hardship is great. 

The system of cultivation in Turkey varies with 
locality and soil. In some places it is customary to sow 
land one year and leave it fallow the next; in others the 
same land is sown every year, and in neither case is 
manure applied. This of course must exhaust the soil, 
but it is wonderful how well some of the rich alluvial 
plains seem to bear it, and I have seen lands giving 
very fine crops which have been sown yearly without 
manure as far back as the natives can remember. They 
certainly get a slight manuring from the custom of 
turning sheep on the land immediately after harvest. 
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and also in tlie early spring, to graze down tke grain 
crops wMcli at tliat season are wont to get prond,” as 
tlie Englisli farmer terms it, but this is but slight com- 
pensation for all tbe chemical matter which must be 
abstracted from the soil by the successive crops and 
removal of the straw. I find that in Macedonia there 
is generally a four-course system of wheat, barley, rye, 
and a summer crop. Wheat, barley, rye, and oats are 
sown in the autumn and reaped in June, and the earlier 
they are in the ground the better for the crop, but 
sowing goes on until the middle of January. Spring 
grain crops are always a failure in Turkey. The 
summer crops consist of maize, kikree, sesame, rovi (a 
sort of small pea), revethi (the Indian gram), cotton, 
tobacco, &o. They are sown during April and May, 
and reaped in August and September. Hay is confined 
to the natural grasses, which are -rich and abundant. A 
portion of the grazing is reserved for hay in April, and 
the grass springs up nearly three feet high, and is 
cropped in June. It is not stacked as in England, but 
is made up into bundles and housed in barns. When 
properly cultivated everything grows in the greatest 
luxuriance, and even with the wretched system adopted, 
the land produces in good seasons crops equal to those 
in England. 

If Hoah had a plough, I expect it was very similar 
to the primitive implement which is now used in 
Turkey. A long crooked piece of wood with a yoke 
of oxen at one end of it, and a single handle held by 
a careless earth-scratcher at the other, performs 
the scratching operation at a quick walk. It can- 
not be called ploughing. If a bramble be met, the 
ploughman works round it delicately — ^he never tliinks 
of grubbing it up — a tail thistle with a tough 
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I 

I 

I root, lie pays it similar respect, and liops tlie plongli 

over it witli a clever jerk. Brambles and tliistles 
I are ratber numerous, so tbat tbe appearance of a 

ploughed field in Turkey is not exactly wliat it is in 
, England ! Barley, rye, and oats are sown broadcast on 

! tbe old stubble and scratched in with tbe plough, 

j Wheat-land receives two ploughings. Harvesters go 

about in gangs, and are engaged in April for the June 
I harvest. In Macedonia, the harvesting expenses, exclu- 

sive of carrying, come to from £7 10s. to £9 per 
plough. 

I I have already explained the mode of taking the 

I tithe. The sheaves are carried in bullock-wagons to 

I the threshing-floors, which consist of a level part of the 

land, well cleared and trodden, and in a position likely 
to catch the wind from every quarter. 

The grain in the ear is strewn about the threshing- 
floor, and in many places horses are merely galloped 
over it to break out the grain ; but the more improved 
method is to harness them into a sort of wooden sleigh, 
j studded with flints at the bottom. On this one of the 

girls of the village (or farm) stands, and as she supports 
I herself with a long wand, the horses are lashed into a 

gallop round and round the threshing-floor. It is a 
I very busy and picturesque sight, as these young ladies 

I go careering round and round amidst the golden corn, 

under the admiring gaze of their swains. 

! The straw is cut up into small lengths of about two 

inches by this process, and the grain is then winnowed 
by tossing it up cleverly with wooden-pronged forks 
and shovels, so that the breeze may blow away the 
chaff, which falls like showers of gold-leaf in every 
dhection. 

Both men and women work hard at the . threshing, 
E E 2 
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iDeginniiig at 2 a.m. and working, off and on, nntil after 
9 p.M". As may easily be imagined, tliis system of 
tliresliing is wasteful in tbe extreme. Moreover, if rain 
comes on, large quantities of grain are destroyed. 
Another serious evil of this system is that the farm- 
men are occupied with tbresbing at tlie very time they 
ought to be ploughing the land for the next year’s 
crop ; so that a heavy harvest entails a short crop the 
following year, because it has taken so long to thresh, 
that the time for sowing is limited. 

In Turkey the yield of a crop is not estimated, as in 
England, at so many bushels to the acre, but at so 
many times the seed sown. Eight times is considered 
an average crop, ten times good, and twelve times very 
good, but I have had fourteen times the seed from rye. 
About three bushels of wheat are sown to the acre, two 
and a half bushels of rye, four bushels of barley, and 
four bushels of oats. Indian-corn yields two, three, 
and sometimes foui* hundred-fold. Land receives two 
plougliings for the summer crops. The Indian-corn is 
dibbled in rows and hoed twice. The labour is, there- 
fore, expensive, but it is a paying crop on suitable land. 
Lalx)urers can be engaged by the month, w^'oek, or day, 
and are called respectively Ailekjee, Heftagee, and 
G-uiundelikgee, ai signifying in Tuikish a month, hefta 
a week, and guiun a day. The termination lik signifies 
belonging to, and gee is attributive : hence, drift = a 
pair, chiftgee the worker of a pair (of oxen) ; bey-lik 
belonging to the bey; Tarim = half, yarimgee, or 
ycradjee, one who wmi'ka for half. It is not easy to find 
labour at a moment’s notice, and care is requhred to 
provide beforehand for future wants. 

The drawback to labour in Turkey is the difficulty 
of getting a man to do any work but that which he 
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considers liis particular line ; so tliat a plougliman will 
not make a ditcli, and a ditcker will not make a fence. 
A little tact and management is required to orercome 
tliese prejudices. 

Like tke peasantry of every country tlie Bulgarians 
are very prejudiced, and object to any innovation. To 
every improvement tliat is suggested tire answer is, “ It 
may do in your country, but it wonT do liere ; ” but by 
perseverance tliis obstinacy can be overcome. Like our 
own English farm-labourers in former days, they have 
the greatest objection to wliat they call tlie macbina,” 
or machinery, but although they never attempt to de- 
stroy it, they are delighted to see the work go wrong. 
This, again, merely requires patience and perseverance 
to overcome it. I took out an English single and a 
double-furrow plough, by Messrs. Bansomes, Sims, and 
Head. At first the natives said they were no use, and 
it would be quite impossible to work them ; but through 
the perseverance of my agent, Mr. W. C. Eobertson, they 
are now doing excellent work, and a native with the 
single plough can turn up one and one-eighth English 
acres a day, seven inches deep, in a rich sandy loam, 
which would be considered good even for an English- 
man. The fact is the Bulgarian works about nine 
hours on a winter’s day while the Englishman only 
works six. The villagers are now heginning to ask 
for English ploughs ; so they are evidently amenable 
to reason. The difference in the crops from the land 
which has been cultivated with our home ploughs 
is very remarkable, and I hope before long to see all 
the neighbouring villagers cultivating then* land on the 
English system. 

The cattle in Turkey are small, hut well shaped, and 
nearly all the same colour, namely, a light yellowish 
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grey, witli brown points. Tlie cows give very little 
milk, but wkat is given is almost as ricb as cream. Tbe 
calves are nsnally allowed to kave it all. I liave tried a 
cross witb a tborongbbred North Devon bnll, and expect 
great results, as the climate is admirably suited for 
cattle rearing. Buffaloes are much used for draught 
work and ploughing, and very useful animals they are, 
although slow in then? paces. 

In Macedonia a pair of working oxen costs from £12 
to £18, a pair of buffaloes from £20 to £22, pack- 
horses from £6 to £8, riding-horses (small), from £10 
to £30. All the horses are very small, but wiry and 
hardy animals. 

Sheep-farming pays well in Turkey if properly 
managed. The sheep are not well bred, and more re- 
semble the common Irish than any other I knowj 
there is a large field for improving the breed, and the 
experiment would pay well. The flockmasters rent 
summer grazing on the great mountains, and winter 
grazing on the plains, and they will sometimes drive 
their flocks as far as 200 miles from one ground to 
the other. I met a flockmaster on the plains of Troy 
in the winter whom I had seen during the summer with 
the same flocks on the Balkan mountains. He told 
me that it answered very well to drive them so far, 
because they paid nothing for grazing during the journey. 

The shcei) clip on an average about 2f lbs. of coarse, 
kem 2 :>y hmol, which finds a ready sale at from 6d. to 8d. 
per lb. ; but in the district of Adilanople the wool is of 
a finer quality, and from one to two million pounds of 
it are exported annually to France. The ewes are 
Y, when the lambs are weaned, and 
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mercliaiits goto purcliase it. It is calculated that 1,000 
ewes will produce cheese and butter to the value of 
£150 in the season. 

Sheep are taxed after they become shearlings. In 
Macedonia the tax is 4J piastres per head per annum. 
Young shepherds are paid £12 a year, including food ; 
good shepherds £25. The rent for grazing may be set 
down at from ten to fourteen piastres a head, including 
winter and summer. The sheep get nothing to eat but 
what they can pick up, excepting in very stormy weather 
in the winter, when they are given a little barley, the 
cost of which for the season may be set down at about 
four piastres per ■ head. In Macedonia a lamb when 
weaned will sell for from thirty-five to sixty piastres, 
according to size. The shepherds never leave their 
flocks day or night, and are very careful of them ; but 
the art of breeding is not understood, and the sheep run 
down to skeletons in a bad winter, and fatten again in 
the summer. 

Cotton is extensively cultivated in Macedonia and 
in many other parts of Turkey, as the soil m some parts 
and the climate is well suited for it. The seed of the 
annual cotton plant is sown in May, and the crop is 
gathered in the end of September. 

Tobacco grows in great perfection in many parts of 
Turkey, especially in the district between Cavalla and 
Lagos, on the jEgean Sea, where lies the quarter called 
Jenedsche, which gives its name to some of the finest 
tobacco in the world. The high price which this 
tobacco realises makes its cultivation in that quarter very 
profitable, and it is all in the hands of natives of the 
country, l^ear Cavalla I saw a small valley broken up 
into little farms of not more than four or five acres, 
each of which boasted of a small house, and was well 
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fenced. Toliacco only was cultivated, and tlie flonrisliing 
condition of tlie little farms evidenced tlie profitable 
nature of tlie crop. 

In other parts of the country, where the nature of 
the soil is not so peculiarly suited to the plant as at 
Cavalla and Jenedsche, the cultivation of tobacco is less 
profitable than that of grain crops. 

Vineyards in Turkey are very extensive, and the 
climate is admirably suited to the growth of the vine. 
The volcanic nature of the soil in many parts of the 
country is also favourable to the cultivation of that 
plant. There are many kinds of grapes, both of the 
black and white varieties, and most of them are good, 
but the wines are as yet but indifferent, from the 
careless manner in which they are made. 

All the wine made in the country is generally con- 
sumed in the year of its manufacture, so that much 
“ bouquet ’’ cannot be expected. 

The vines are planted about fifty inches apart, and 
are well dug and trenched twice a year. They do 
not bear grapes before the fifth, and the crop goes on 
increasing until the tenth year, when it produces on an 
average about 6,500 lbs. of grapes to the acre, which 
sell at one halfpenny per lb., wholesale. 

They are pruned to about three feet in height, and 
are not sticked."’ To lay down a vineyard costs by 
the end of the fifth year, including the price of the 
land, about £30 per acre. 

Olives and lemons grow ' to great perfection in the 
islands, and at Volo in Thessaly, and in Epirus, but in 
other parts of Turkey in Europe, the winters are too 
severe for those fruits. 

The olive oil of Volo is celebrated, and is exported 
in large quantities. 
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Silk cultiYation is decreasing in Tnrkey, and althongli 
naannfactories for tlie raw material are fonnd at Salonica, 
Pliilippopolis, Adrianople, and otlier parts of tlie country. 
It is generally reported tliat they are unprofitable. The 
great fluctuations in the price of cocoons is assigned 
as the cause of the decrease in the cultivation of the 
silkworm. The year 1876 was an instance of this rapid 
fluctuation. The price of cocoons had sunk to a very 
low level, when in the course of two months it more 
than doubled itself, and I believe a merchant in Salonica 
cleared £12,000 by the sudden rise in this one article. 

The mulberry-tree is of the white variety, and is 
pollarded, the shoots being cut domi every year. The 
fruit of those trees which are allowed to grow is wdiite, 
of a sickly flavour, and without much juice. On many 
farms there are a number of these trees, and men come 
round in the spring and bargain with the proprietor 
either to let the trees at so much each, or to provide 
house-room for the man who brings the seed, cultivates 
the cocoons, and shares half the profits with the pro- 
prietor. A mulberry-tree will let for the season at from 
fifteen to twenty-five piastres. 

Turkey Carpets may reasonably be expected to 
claim a place in the products of that country; but 
those sold in England do not come from Turkey 
in Europe, but from Smyrna. 

Large quantities of carpets are made in various 
parts of Eoumelia, each place having its distinctive 
pattern and texture ; but they are not exported in any 
quantity, and are chiefly used in the country. They 
are of an inferior kind to those exported from Smyrna ; 
but are very pretty, and the colours and patterns 
are well harmonised. In visiting one of the mosques, 
at Salonica, which was originally an old heathen temple 
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before tbe Cliristiaii era, I was mucb struck witli tbe 
resemblance of some of tbe beautiful mosaics, still 
in excellent order, to tbe patterns and colours on tbe 
Turkish carpets, and it is possible tbat old mosaics 
form tbe originals of tbe carpet -patterns we so 
mucb admire. 

Tbe general products of Turkey might easily be 
raised to fiye times their present amount by some 
energy and honesty on tbe part of tbe Groveriiment ; 
but it must in any case be a comparatively slow process, 
as tbe habits and prejudices of a people cannot be 
changed in a day. Tbe rich mines of tbe country 
cannot many of them be called virgin, since there are 
historical records tbat in ancient times they were 
worked to a considerable extent, and judging by the 
estimation in which some of tbe Thracian princes were 
held for their wealth in gold and silver mines, they 
must in those days have been very remunerative ; but 
there is no doubt that in the present day almost in- 
exhaustible wealth is lying bmded in the mines of Turkey 
in Europe and Asia Minor. Many of these mines have 
been assayed, and applications made to the Porte for 
concessions to work them. The Porte has been so 
beset in this way with adventurers, and so often 
deceived, that it hesitates to grant a concession. On 
the other hand, so much backshish would have been 
necessary under Sultan Abdul Aziz to obtain a conces- 
sion, that no respectable company would undertake it. 

The natural advantages of Turkey suggest a good 
field for emigration, and as I have had some experience 
of the country in that way, I will offer my reader the 
benefit of it. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

TURKEY AS A EIELU EOU EMIGRATION. 

Laws wHcR Regulate Farming — Causes of Success in Emigration — Causes of 
Failure in Turkey — Sheep Farming — Capital Required for Starting a Farm 
— Sport — Value of Land — ^Wages — Caution necessary in Choosing a Farm. 

There are certain causes, wHcli may almost be called 
laws, that contribute to success in farming, and wlien 
tliey are found combined in any country tlie emigrant 
may feel that, if success does not follow, it will be bis 
own fault. 

These elements for success may be comprised under 
the following beads ; — 

Eicb and cheap land. 

A favourable climate. 

Cheap and abundant labour. 

G-ood available markets. 

Pair taxation. 

Security for life and property. 

It is not probable that all these can be found to 
perfection in any country, but the emigrant should seek 
the land that has the nearest approach to them. 
Turkey in Europe certainly stands high in the market 
in this respect, but it is not a country to which I should 
ever advise a labouring man to emigrate, for the reason 
that he would feel so “abroad” amongst the natives, 
and so ignorant of their language. There are only two 
classes of men who should ever emigrate, namely, 
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those who have capital and brains, or those who have 
the strength and will to make their way by the “sweat 
of the brow.” 

The greater number of successful emigrants to our 
colonies and America have made their fortunes by pur- 
chasing at an exceedingly cheap rate land which has 
afterwards risen to great value. They have, in fact, 
been pioneers of civilisation, and have reaped the 
benefits of railways and telegraphs, which have brought 
the land of their adoption into easy communication, and 
consequently nearer to the civilised world. In passing 
through Italy, along the plains of Toggia, I was much 
struck by the resemblance of the country to the plains 
of Macedonia. I made inquiries as to the value of land, 
and to my astonishment heard that it was as much as 
£35 an acre, but I was told that, not many years ago, 
before the railway pushed into the country, any quantity 
of it might be bought at £4 an acre. I believe that the 
same law will apply to Turkey, and that in a few years, 
when railways have made their way, as they are doing, 
and will continue to do, the land wfill rise in value as 
much as it has done in Italy. No man should emigrate 
to Turkey unless he has capital, and even then he 
should not spend a farthing of that capital until he has 
lived a year in the country and learnt to know some- 
thing of its ways. Macedonia is incomparably the best 
field in Turkey for an emigrant capitalist. He -will 
there find land as rich as any in the world, and ex- 
ceedingly cheap, a climate admirably suited for the 
growth of almost all cereals, as well as many root-crops, 
and for the rearing of animals, especially sheep. 

He will find labour very cheap, but not abundant. 
H he be careful in the selection of his estate, he will 
find good and available markets. Taxation is heavy, 
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; but not oppressive. Life and property are secure in 

' time of peace, and as secure as can be expected during 

j war. But let me warn bim tliat several Englishmen 
I have tried farming in Turkey, and with two exceptions 

^ they have faded. I have been to much pains to 

j discover the cause of this, as in Turkey all the laws 

' necessary for success certainly seem to combine. An 

emigrant who purchases an estate such as I have 
described in the preceding chapter, has to choose 
between two courses — either to accept the prevailing 
system, or to make a change and introduce high 
; farming. 

If he does the former, he wiU certainly not make 
money, and if he attempts the latter without due 
caution, he will certainly lose it. It is this latter 
I course, and in many cases the want of sufficient capital, 

which have been, I am inclined to think, the cause of 
] most cases of failure in farming land in Turkey, 

f The faulty system which is now practised demands 

a change, but the introduction of high cultivation and 
machinery must be adopted by slow degrees. Many 
amateur farmers do not realise the amount of capital 
necessary for starting and mamtaining a farm, and spend 
nearly all their ready money in buying an estate five 
times larger than they can cultivate; and, of course, find 
that they do not obtain a high interest on their outlay 
Others commence by investing large sums in agricultural 
machinery, which they afterwards find quite unsuited to 
the country. I heard of one instance of a gentleman 
who had an estate on the sea-shpre, and who spent 
£6,000 on machinery, with the view of cultivating the 
land on a very extensive scale, but he did not take into 
calculation the weight of the engines, &c., and the 
mechanical arrangements necessary for landing them. 
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Tlie consequence was, tliey arrived at tlie beacli of tlie 
estate, but there was no provision for getting them on 
shore from the lighters, and in tie attempts to accom- 
plish the task they sank into the sand and the sea. 
An Englishman, in his ovm country, will immediately 
exclaim — ^with fine Enghsli cart-horses in his mind — 
“ Why did he not get a lot of horses and drag them 
out?” But that was exactly what he did try ; only the 
horses of that country are very small, and not used to 
draught i and consequently, when one pulled, the other 
stopped, and when the whip was applied they all 
kicked, so that failed. Bullocks and buffaloes were 
then tried ; but they also have their quirks and fancies, . 
and being accustomed to work only in single pairs, were 
indignant at this gregarious innovation, not knowing 
what goading and tortm'e it might not tend to, and 
so they ran this way and that way, and sideways, and 
backw^ays, and did everything but pull all together; and 
I believe the engines lie in the sand to this day I 

If an emigrant understands something about farming 
before he leaves his own country, and then resides in 
Macedonia for a year, watching meanwhile the seasons 
and also the habits of the people, he will have gained 
sufficient experience to warrant the investment of half 
of his available capital in the purchase of an estate 
or chiflik. 

He should allow the native system of cultivation to 
continue, with the exception of purchasing one Enghsh 
plough and some harrows. 

When he has tapght his native labourers to work 
that one plough satisfactorily he should buy another, 
and so on, until he has ousted all native tenants and 
implements from his estate, and has it under the 
English system of cultivation. He may then spend 
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some of ills still remaining capital upon macMneiy, 
and I am confident tliat lie will find Ms estate a very 
profitable undertaking, and tliat it will quintuple in 
value in tlie com'se of twenty years. 

It is impossible that tlie native system of cultiva- 
tion can pay a proprietor, for it is wasteful in tbe 
extreme, and execrable farming. Means of communi- 
cation are now so improved tliat a farmer in any part 
of Europe lias to compete with the whole world, and 
especially with America. 

j Turkey is much nearer the great markets — Erance 

I and England — ^than is America; also her soil is 

just as rich, her climate as good, and her labour in* 

I finitely cheaper. Plow is it, then, that America can 

I compete successfully m the market against her ? The 

I answer is to be found in the utilisation of labour by 

j means of machinery and good farming. Turkey must 

I place herself side by side with America in this respect, and 

I then she can beat her, but it cannot be done with a jump. 

There are two courses open to a gentleman-emigrant 
to Macedonia — either sheep-farming or the cultivation 
of arable land. I should recommend the former ; but 
this again may be divided into two courses : — First, the 
emigrant might buy a large estate on the plains, let it 
all run to pasture, buy his stock of sheep, rent summer 
grazing for most of them on the neighbouring nioun- 
j tains, and winter them on his own estate. He could 

I introduce the English breeds, and combine cattle-rearing 

with his sheej^-farining. It would not be necessary to 
grow root-crops for the wintering, as the climate is so 
mild that there is a good bite dm'ing that season, and 
hay would be the only extra food required. 

This would be a very profitable undertaking, but it 
would necessitate a large capital — say £12,000. 

i 
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Tlie emigrant -wo-uld tave a large estate, witli tlie 
prospective advantage of its quintupling itself in value, 
and in tlie meantime a very liigli rate of interest for Hs 
money. 

Tlie emigrant witli only lialf that capital should 
pursue a different course, and might huy a small estate 
of about 500 acres amongst the woods at the foot of the 
mountains on the great Macedonian plain. Upon this 
he should build his house, and make his home. The 
estate would cost him about £1,200, and his house and 
buildings £800 at the outside, leaving him £4,000 of 
his capital. He should then begin the first year by 
buying 200 ewes, and he might import three or four 
English rams as an experiment. The second year he might 
buy 500 more ewes, and the third year 2,000 more, by 
which time he should still have £1,000 of his capital in 
hand for a rainy day. He would farm by renting both 
his summer and the greater part of his winter grazing, 
which he would find near his own estate. The moun- 
tains close to him range from 5,000 to 8,000 feet high, 
and he could rent admirable summer grazing within 
eighteen miles of his house. A good English or Scotch 
shepherd would be desirable. His flocks would come 
down from the mountains in October, and return to 
them in the end of April, and the emigrant should 
follow his flocks. He would find a rough but com- 
fortable house for a summer residence in one of the 
villages, perhaps 5,000 feet up the mountains, and on 
his rented grazing. The climate of the mountains in the 
summer is simply exquisite, and the beauty of the 
country rivals the climate. 

The plains in the winter are healthy in the 
extreme, and if the emigrant is a sportsman, he 
would get the finest woodcock-shooting in the world, 
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besides a few plieasants, plenty of bares, and grey- 
partridges, iminmerable snipe, wild dncks, wild geese, 
large and small bustards, &c. &c. On tbe moun- 
tains (and in tbe woods on tbe plains in tbe winter) 
there are plenty of red-deer, roe-deer, and wild pigs, and 
• — wbat be conld well dispense witb — wolves and foxes. 
But if be is going to sbeep-farm be must make sport 
a secondary and not a primary consideration. 

Tbe cost of living would be very trifling, as all tbe 
necessaries of life are very cheap, and be might grow 
bis own vegetables and poultry, while tbe excellent 
cheap cloth of tbe country would supply him witb 
clothing. 

If two friends who were congenial spirits were to 
club together in such an undertaking, they might lead a 
most healthy and enjoyable life, and might, in time and 
with care, make a fortune. 

They would find an ample field amongst tbe in- 
habitants of tbe country for any amount of philanthropy, 
and would meet a ready return for any expenditure of 
generous feeling. 

And this country will in a short time, when the 
railway is completed to Belgrade, be within four days’ 
journey of London ! 

If instead of sheep-farming the emigrant took to 
the plough, he would not at the present time (1877) 
have much difficulty in finding a suitable estate. 

In consequence of the financial difficulties of the 
country and the war, many valuable estates have been 
thrown on the market, and the richest land can now be 
bought at a merely nominal value. 

Freehold estates of five and six thousand acres, with 
farm-buildings upon them and excellent titles, are selling 
at from £8,000 to £12,000. The purchase of these 
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estates would give a high interest on capital if they 
were simply let for grazing without attempting an 3 ' 
cultivation. There could not be a more favourable 
time for purchasing land. 

I have aheady pointed out the best course for an 
emigrant to pursue who buys an estate with the intention 
of cultivating it— namely, to reserve a proper amount 
of capital, and introduce his improvements by degrees. 
Building is very cheap, if elaborate and fine work is not 
attempted. In Macedonia the farm -buildings have gene- 
rally stone foundations. The walls are about thirty 
inches thick, and are made of sun-dried bricks, and the 
roofs are tiled. This kind of building, if plastered outside 
with lime, looks well, and will last a great length of 
time ; but the lime adds to the expense. 

A farm-building of this description for a man 
working two ploughs, and consisting of a dwelling- 
house of two rooms, with a verandah, a cattle-stable, 
and a straw’'-barn, can be built for £80, including all 
expenses ; with lime-plaster it would cost £10 extra, but 
the money would be wmll expended. 

The following is a scale of daily wages generally 
paid in that country : — 


Labourers ... 

Male Eeapers 

Female „ 

Vinecliggers 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Joiners 


s. d. s. d, 
0 10 to I 0 


1 6 
0 10 
1 2 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 


2 0 
1 0 

1 4 

2 6 
2 10 
2 6 


Masons, carpenters, and stone-cutters are paid hy 
the piece, or by fixed agreement. I pay a good 
carpenter, who provides a lad as an assistant, £35 
a year, and he does aU the repairs of the estate, &c. 
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In Appendix H, I give a rougli estimate of the 
cost of setting np and farming an estate of 1,500 
acres on the English system. 

I was much puzzled when I first commenced farm- 
ing in Turkey to see heavy crops growing in the 
fields, and still to find that the amount of grain got 
to market was small. But the reason is not far to 
seek, and lies in the wasteful system of threshing, 
and of getting the grain to market. 

The threshing I have already described ; hut when 
the grain is sent to market it is put in sacks holding 
about two bushels each, and then consigned to the 
care of keradjees or owners of pack-animals — ^liorses, 
mules, donkeys, or camels. On its way to market, the 
sacks leak, and much loss is sustained. I have seen 
the road to Salonica strewn with grain for several 
miles, and women with droves of turkeys picking it up. 
It may be fairly stated that from the time the grain 
is ready for reaping to the time it reaches the market 
40 per cent, is wasted under the j)resent system. How 
is it possible that such farming can pay ? If an emigrant 
were to select an estate within easy distance of Salonica, 
he could, if roads are put in order — which I hope 
they will be — send his grain to market in his own 
carts. 

A railway now runs from Salonica to Metrovitza 
(a distance of about 200 miles), on its way to Belgrade ; 
when it reaches that place it will place Salonica in 
railway communication with the whole of Europe. 
The plains of Seres are also very rich, and, I believe, 
many farms are to be had in that neighbourhood; 
but the Macedonian plains are a preferable quarter 
for settlement, in consequence of possessing a seaport 
town. 
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I believe an emigrant would find tbe purchase of 
land in Turkey a perfectly safe investment. So long 
as it remains under Ottoman government lie would not 
be disturbed in His title; and even if the event came 
to pass which some people think probable — ^namely, 
that Turkey may change hands — it is not likely to be 
occupied by any uncivilised tribe from Central Africa 
or Timbuctoo, but by some civilised Em’opean nation, 
who would, of course, respect the rights of projierty. 
But some very hard fighting will have to take place 
before Tm'key in Europe passes out of the control 
of the Porte — ^should it ever happen ! 

An emigrant to Macedonia must remember that 
there — as in all other countries — are farms which vfill 
not pay under any cultivation, sour lands which can- 
not be drained, or which £tre subject to floods which 
sweep away the crops ; lands so far from market that 
the carriage of the grain eats away the profits, &c. &o. 
A traveller visiting Macedonia in the spring, and 
another in the autumn, would give very different 
accounts of the country. The former would find it 
beautifully green from the mountain-tops to the 
plains, which would be rich with the growing crops ; 
all the lower and stony hills would be covered with 
young grass, and the whole country would appear rich 
in the extreme ; while in September everything is 
yellow, parched, and dried up by the hot sun, and 
the unobservant traveller would say he had been 
journeying through a desert. In the late autumn the 
rains commence, and the grass begins to grow again, so 
that by December there is a good bite for the sheep ; 
but, as in California, when the herbage is yellow and 
dried up, it still retains plenty of nourishment, and I 
have noticed the cattle fat and sleek when they have 
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been grazing on tbe dried-np grass of tbe low bills 
adjoining the plains. 

An American once told me that in California the 
first thing a settler should look for is water, and the 
second land; and the same may he said of Mace- 
donia, for any well-situated estate which can he irri- 
gated, and also drained, is certain to give a very large 
return if it he properly cultivated. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE CEIMEAN TATAES. 

Tatars of Dotoutchga — Their Faith — Difficulties of Government in Turkey — 
Efforts at Eeform Frustrated hy Eepeated Eehellions — The Sunnites and 
Shiites — Massacre of the Shiites — Progress of Mahommedanism amongst 
British Subjects — Popular Ignorance as to the Mahommedan Faith — 
Moral Qualities of the Osmanli — “Young Turkey ’’—Prophecy of Turkish 
Corruption — Farewell. 

Theee is yet another nation in Turkey in Europe 
which can claim the rights of Ottoman subjects ; and if 
the Crimean Tartars, or Tatars of the Dohrutchga, 
numbered two millions instead of two hundred thou- 
sand, it would be all the better for Turkey. 

They are a quiet, peaceable, and industrious race, and 
excellent agriculturists, but unfortunately their habits 
are dirty in the extreme. 

In 1784, when the Crimea passed into the hands of 
Russia, the Grim Tatars emigrated in large numbers to 
Bessarabia, and again, when in 1812 that country also 
was swallowed up by the ever-advancing Russian wave, 
the Tatar, hating the Muscovite, fled before him mtli 
his wife and family, his goods and chattels, and settled 
in the Dohrutchga under Ottoman rule. 

After the Crimean war another emigration took 
place, and large colonies were established on the fertile 
soil of Turkey in the same quarter, but in this case with 
poor success. 

The emigrants were devoid of capital, and although 
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tlie Ottoman Oovernment gave tliem lands, tliey liad 
but little else, and they were unable to stand the bad 
harvest which followed, and thus, from want of assist- 
ance at the right moment, a colony was thrown into 
poverty which might otherwise, from its natural in- 
dustry, have enriched itself, and also the country it 
inhabited. 

These Tatars profess the Mahommedan faith, but 
although strict observers of the tenets of the Koran, 
they do not resent, like the Osmanlis, a stranger 
entering their houses while the women are present; 
neither are the latter so particular about covering their 
faces from the eyes of the unbeliever. Families of this 
people still continue to arrive in Turkey, and they have 
all the patience and quiet dignity of the Turks, to which 
stock of men they in reality belong. 

But here again we have another addition to the 
nationalities who claim the rights of Ottoman subjects, 
and consequently add to the difficulties of governing 
the mass. 

These difficulties are also increased by the physical 
aspect of many parts of the country, both in Europe 
and Asia. 

For instance, the great mountain-ranges in Albania 
form a second Switzerland, and being for the most part 
inhabited by a lawless and independent race, it is im- 
possible to apply to them rigid laws which could be 
carried out with ease in the plains of Adrianople. If 
the process of reform were pushed rapidly in that 
quarter it would immediately create rebellion, and re- 
bellion amongst those mountain fastnesses becomes a 
serious matter, for although it may be scotched with 
difficulty, it cannot be killed. Beform in Albania 
cannot keep pace with that in the plains, and it is the 
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same witli many otlier parts of the Turkisli dominions, 
especially in Asia Minor. 

It is difficult enongh in time of peace to restrain 
these independent mountain tribes, hut any one who 
chooses to examine into the state of Albania prior to 
the Crimean war, and the state of that country in the 
year 1874, will find that great progress has been made 
by the Ottoman Grovernment, and that order is being 
pushed gradually but smrely into the very heart of the 
mountains. All the bands of restraint are however 
again broken, and that country is thrown back into its 
former disorder, through the anarchy produced by civil 
war. It is therefore always easy for sensation-mongers 
and agitators to store themselves with charges against 
the Government of the Porte by going into these wild 
mountain districts, and there gathering their venom. 

It has been seen that the religious differences among 
the Christian population form a powerful element of 
discord, and we can appreciate the difficulties that are 
thus created by the trouble we frequently have in Ire- 
land in riots between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

The Mahommedans are not, however, exempt from 
religious differences themselves, but their controversies 
are narrowed to two sects, the Sunnites and the Shiites. 
The Ottomans are rigid Sunnites, or those who acknow- 
ledge the three immediate successors of the prophet, 
the Caliphs Abou-beker, Omar, and Othman, and their 
expositions of the holy law. 

The Shiites reject the authority of the Caliphs, 
considering them usurpers, and are followers of Ali, a 
cousin of the prophet, and they, therefore, cleave to the 
letter of the Koran. They are principally represented 
in the Persians ; but great and bitter has been the strife 
between these two sects. Shortly after the Ottomans 
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gained possession of Constantinople, tlie doctrine of tlie 
Shiites began to make its way amongst them, notwith- 
standing that the Ulema and the great majority of the 
people were rigid Snnnites. The conversions increased 
with such rapidity, that in the reign of Snltan Selim I., 
A.D. 1512 — 20, so much alarm was created that it was 
determined to stamp out this disease which was eating 
its way into their beloved faith. 

Agents were sent all over the empire to search out 
the names and addresses of all the Shiites, and after 
the reckoning had been carefnlly made, it was fonnd 
that in Turkey in Europe and Asia Minor there were 
no less than seventy thousand perverts, including men, 
women, and children. 

Orders were then issued that the whole of these 
poor people should be immediately arrested. After- 
wards, as many as forty thousand of them were bar- 
barously massacred, and the remainder were doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment. By a curious coincidence, this 
horrible cruelty, emanating from religious persecution, 
occurred in the same century as the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 

The Mahommedans show much more toleration to 
Christians than to sectarian disturbers of their own 
faith. 

They look upon the former with a kind of pity that 
they should be excluded from the hope of paradise, and 
they are so confident in the strength and beauty of 
their own tenets, that they do not fear the loss of 
any of their flock by contact with the Christian unbe- 
liever. But when schism dares to place its foot upon 
their own sacred ground, all the religious fervour of 
their nature is at once launched against the traitor, 
and they crush him as they would a venomous reptile. 
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The massacre of the Shiites naturally increased the 
hatred between the two sects; hut if we may accept the 
opinions of Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Bosworth Smith — 
and they are both excellent authorities — the schism is 
so far healed by time, that in the present day, any 
impending danger to the Mahommedan faith would 
at once unite the two sects in the common defence 
of their heloved religion, just as Roman Catholics and 
Protestants would at once unite to ward off a dan- 
gerous blow at Christendom. 

The question should have a peculiar interest for 
Englishmen, in consequence of the millions of Mahom- 
medan British subjects, and especially as the adherents 
to that faith are increasing. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in his “ History of India,” 
remarks : “ Eew impartial observers will deny the fact 
that to all appearance the^people of India are drifting, 
slowly but surely, towards the religion of the Prophet 
of Arabia rather than towards Christianity, which is 
freely offered to them, but which they are not prepared 
to accept.” 

The word ' ‘impartial” here is deserving of attention ; 
for in India as well as in Turkey religious idiosyncrasies 
beget such violent opinions either one way or the other 
that statements have to be weighed in the balance of 
reason, and analysed by evidence. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith, in remarking upon the advance 
of Islamism, as represented by Mr. Wheeler, says : 
“ And if this be true or nearly true, how profound the 
importance to England, even from an Imperial point 
of view, of a sympathetic study of the religion which 
under her very rule threatens to become dominant ; and 
how far more profoundly important to the Christian and 
to the philanthropist to understand and to influence 
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■while yet lie may a system wMch, long prohahly after 
the British Empire in India shall have passed away, will 
he the chief motive-power — ^for in the most Eastern 
countries religion and national feeling are one and the 
same thing — among its two hundred millions of in- 
habitants . Yet probably nowhere is there a more pro- 
found ignorance of Islam and its founder, and a greater 
indifference to what is doing in the world than in England, 
Popular preachers- and teachers still call the Prophet of 
Arabia an impostor ; and military officers, and even civil 
servants of the Crown, have gone out to India, passed 
years there, returned again, still fancying that Mahom- 
medans are idolaters.’’ 

The address lately presented to Her Majesty from 
some of her Mahommedan subjects in India, expressing 
anxiety for the fate of their co-religionists, the Otto- 
mans, is an evidence of fact in support of the previous 
written opinions of Messrs. Palgrave, Bosworth Smith, 
and Talboys Wheeler. 

The fact that many millions of people are so attached 
to their religious belief that they are ready to sacrifice, 
not only their worldly interests, but then lives, for its 
defence, should, from the very nature of the case, com- 
mand the respect and attention of all religious people. 

It is sometimes asserted, without due consideration, 
that the Mahommedan religion is a bar to all progress, 
and therefore for that reason the Turks can never exist 
as members of the European family. But is such a 
statement justified by facts ? We have the evidence of 
all men who have lived amongst Mahom- 

medans and studied their character, to the effect that 
they compare favourably with Christians in all the 
virtues which unite in making up the generic term 
‘"morality.” 
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"Wliat does Mr. Boswortli Smitli say upon tliis point. 
“ The genuine Othmanli has many noble, social, and 
national characteristics ; he is, or was till the example 
of the precept of the western money-makers influenced 
him, eminently a man of his word ; his word was his 
bond, and a bond which was a first-rate security. He 
is still sober, temperate, dignified, and courageous. 
Terribly cruel as he is when his passions are aroused, 
he is at other times gentle, hospitable, and humane. 
Ho where in Christendom, with the one exception 
perhaps of Horway, are beasts of burden and domestic 
animals treated with such unvarying kindness and 
consideration as they are in Turkey, and nowhere 
probably, in spite of all the depressing influences of 
polygamy, and the degradation of women generally, 
does the mother retain more hold on her children, or 
do children regard their mother with such constant and 
indissoluble veneration. 

“It was not a Mussulman, but a Oliristian mis- 
sionary, and he a zealous and successful one, who, in 
rebuking some younger missionaries at Stamhoul, who 
were speaking contemptuously of the Turks, remarked, 
‘ You will see practised here the virtues we, talh of in 
Christendom! An over-statement, no doubt, hut still 
with some truth in it, and truth which we should do 
well to bear in mind, as a makeweight against the 
official corruption and the misgovernment and the vices 
with which the Turks may be justly charged, and 
which those who most admire what is fine in their 
national character have the best right to deplore.’^ 

As far as my own experience is worth anything, it 
fully confirms this opinion ; and if we accept the fact 
that the Turk stands on a par with the Christian in the 
general practice of morality, what is there in the nature 
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of tlie case wliicli is a bar to all progress, and wliicli 
unfits tbe Turk to be a member of tbe European 
family ? Doubtless tlie strongest argument in support 
of tbis postulate so adverse to tbe Turk is tbat bis 
religion permits polygamy and tbe seclusion of women, 
and tbat sucb customs are so contrary to tbe social 
conditions under wbicb members of tbe European 
family live, tbat tbey must clash and can never unite 
witb tbem. There is much truth in this aspect of tbe 
question, but it is by no means clear tbat it is an 
obstacle wbicb will not be removed by time, and by tbe 
increase of tbe ease of communication — on the contrary, 
we have every evidence tbat sucb a result may follow. 

Polygamy is not so general as is supposed, and 
there are numerous instances of Turks who have only 
one wife. Tbe change wbicb has been made as to tbe 
seclusion of women is extraordinary, and I have already 
remarked upon it. 

If tbe ramparts of fanaticism are so far broken, it 
offers a base for tbe argument tbat a still wider breach 
may be made, as soon as tbe means of communication 
become facilitated, and tbe social forces of Christendom 
have freer play. 

Tbe party wbicb represents what is called “Young 
Turkey” is, without doubt, leaning towards tbe "West 
and not tbe East, and when tbis party grows — as grow 
it will — social ambition will probably swamp tbe pre- 
judices of custom when tbe two are found to clash. 

Tbis “ Young Turkey ” is tbe product of the 
Tanzimat and tbe after-reforms, but tbe process of 
incubation is necessarily slow; it still lies warm within 
its shell, and we cannot judge what tbe plumage will be 
until it is batched and reared into full growth witb tbe 
food of education. 
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And now tliat I am about to take leave of my 
reader, tke question may pertinently be put to me — 

If tbe Turks be tbe estimable race wbicli you 
endeavour to prove, if tbey compare favourably witli 
otber European races in tbe qualities wliicb fall under 
tbe generic term of morality, bow is it that tbeir 
country bas not made more progress ? 

Surely sucb a line race as you describe would take 
care to be well governed ? 

To tbis I reply tbat a servant might with as mucb 
justice be saddled with tbe faults of bis master, as tbe 
Ottoman race witb tbe faults of tbeir rulers. 

In my bumble opinion, it is tbe very virtues of tbe 
Ottoman people wbicb cause tbeir patient submission 
to misgovernment — ^tbeir religion enjoins respect for 
tbeir rulers, and tbey do tbeir utmost to obey tbe 
command, bowever trying tbe circumstances may be. 

But tbeir rulers? Tbey also are Turks, and you 
confess tbat tbey are corrupt in tbe extreme ? 

I do not for a moment contend tbat every Turk is 
immaculate — ^tbe rulers, as compared witb the people, 
are an exceedingly small minority. ’When tbey first 
conquered tbe country tbey found tbe capital tbey were 
to inbabit a perfect botbed of intrigue and corruption 
— a corruption wbicb bad decayed and destroyed the 
Byzantine Empire, and tbey gradually fell under the 
temptation. 

The result was foretold by Shemsi Pacha, a 
descendant of one of tbe Seljukian princes, wbo had 
been deposed by tbe House of Othman, and who, 
turning to one of his domestics, said with much glee, 
“ At last I have avenged my bouse on tbe House 
of Otbman; for if tbe Ottoman dynasty caused our 
downfall, I bave now made it prepare its own.’' 
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“ How lias tliat been done ? ” cried tlie old ser- 
vant, gravely. 

I liave done it/’ said Sliemsi, “ by persuading tlie 
Sultan to sliare in tlie sale of bis own favours. It is 
true I placed a tempting bait before him : 40,000 ducats 
make no trifling sum. Henceforth the Sultan will 
himself set the example of corruption ; and corruption 
will destroy the empire.” 

This was at the close of the sixteenth century, and 
the prophecy has been true to the letter so far. The 
reason why the Sultans lost their dignity and their 
honour by stooping to this venality was to be found, 
as I have already shown, in the change in their 
education, which was henceforth directed by the harem. 

This enfeebled the head, and the corruption of 
the body of the State followed. 

In judging of Turkey we must not forget the 
innumerable difflculties which stand in the way of good 
government, however honest and energetic the rulers 

might be. I have endeavoured to point these out 

fairly but plainly — ^they are difficulties which have 
nothing to do with the Tmhs, and they would be 

experienced with as much force if that nation did 

not exist. 

I have also endeavoured to show that the ability of 
Ottoman rulers for organising a good administration is 
very great; but they lack the honesty and energy 
to carry it out. Of this I am quite sure, that if 
England, or any other powder, were suddenly called 
upon to rule the Ottoman dominions, they would find 
the Turks more easy to govern than any other of their 
subjects. 

We find then that the administration is well 
organised ; that a large portion of the Ottoman 
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subjects are so constituted as to be easily governed, 
and all that is required is an” lionest and energetic 
executive, and time. We. therefore know what is 
necessary, which is the first step towards its attain- 
ment. And now. Reader, that we have travelled 
together from the Black Sea to the Griilf of Salonica, 
I trust that — although I have in many places stated my 
opinions boldly because I felt them strongly— we have 
not quarrelled by the way, and that we may now 
shake hands, and bid each other — Farewell! 
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ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


This college, established by Irabje of HJ.M. the Sultan, offers to 
students every facility for acquiring a complete education. It is 
provided with an able faculty of instruction from America, as well as 
the best qualified Armenian, Bulgarian, French, Greek, and Turkish 
professors. It is furnished with a fine cabinet of mineral and geo- 
logical specimens, and with a complete apparatus for the study of 
chemistry and the various branches of natural science. 

The younger students are under the care of a matron of the 
highest qualifications, and all are under the constant supervision of 
the teachers, who board at the same table and reside in the same 
building with the students. 

It is the object of the institution to combine the highest moral 
training with the most complete mental discipline, and with a due 
care for physical culture. 

Admission. — Students are not received into the preparatory 
department below the age of ten, nor into the college department 
below the age of fourteen. All applicants are expected to present 
satisfactory evidence of their good moral character, and they will 
be allowed to remain in the college only so long as this character is 
maintained. Those applying for admission into the college depart- 
ment must be able to pass an examination in the preparatory studies. 

Students may be admitted to any part of the course for which 
they are fitted, and will not be required to pursue any studies in 
which they are already proficient. Those who desire it are permitted 
to pursue only those studies which belong strictly to a commercial 
education, but no one is recommended to take anything less than the 
full coiu’se, which has been planned to give that complete mental 
discipline which is essential to success in any prominent position in 
life. 

Studies. — The particulars of the com’se of study in each depart- 
ment, and during each year, will be found in the tabular view. 
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TABULAR VIEW OF THE COURSE 




Natural 

History. 






Elements of 
Algebra 
Book-Keep- 
ing.* 


University 

Algebra 

Book-Keep- 

ing.* 


Law and 
PMosopliy. 


Physical and 
Political 
Geography 
of the 
World. 


Geography 
and History. 


Ancient 

Geography. 


History Greek 
Empire. ‘ 


English, 
Rhetoric, 
and Oratory. 


Reading and 
Spelling. 


Reading, 

Writing, 

Dictation, 

Composition. 

Analysis, 


Physiology. 

and 

Hygiene, 


History 

Middle 

Ages. 


History 

Modern 

Times. 


Grammar. 

Reading. 

Composition. 

Conversation. 




Physics. 

Chemistry. 


Political 

Economy. 


History of 
Tm-key. 


History of 
United 
States. 


Shakespeare. 

Rhetoric. 

Shakespeare. 

Logic. 

Essays. 


l| 


Mathematics 
of Astro- 
nomy. 


Analytical 

Chemistry.' 


Geology. 

Mineralogy.^ 


Mental 
Philosophy. 
Paley's 
Evidences. 
History of 
Philosophy. 
Moral 
Philosophy. 
International 
Law. 
Butler’s 


Philosophy of 
History. 


Oratory. 

Oratory. 
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OF STUDY IN ROBERT COLLEOE. 


Armenian. 

Bulgarian. 

Frencli. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Turkish. 

Modern 

Grammar. 

Reading. 

Ollendorff. 

Primer. 


Primer. 






Madkhal-i- 

Reading. 

Exercises. 

Reading. 

Grammar. 

Grammar. 

Kavaid. 

Spelling. 

Grammar. 

Writing. 

Writing. 

Writing. 


Writing. 

Writing. 


Arithmetic. 

Modern 

Thro’ the 
Year. 

Thro’ the 

Thro’ the 
Year. 


Turkish 

Grammar. 



Grammar. 

Gi’ammax’. 


Grammar. 

Lexicology, 
No. 1. 

Grammar. 



Reading. 

Reading. 

Parsing. 

Composition. 

Reader. 

Turkish 

History. 

Translation. 

Parsing. 

Dictation. 

History. 


Calligraphy. 

Ancient 

Syntax. 


Correspond- 

Reader. 


Grammar. 

Composition. 

Reading. 

Calligraphy. 


Geometry. 

Ancient 

Slavic Gram- 

Thro' the - 

Ancient 



Grammar. 

max’. 

Lexicology, 

Grammai’. 

Csesai’. 

mar. 

Relation of 
Ancient to 

Ti'anslation. 

No. 2. 

! Dictation. 

iEsop’s 

Fables. 

Cajsar. 

Poetry. 

Modern 

Armenian. 

Syntax and 
Parsing in 

Composition. 

Lucian. 


Calligraphy. 


Slavic. 

Reading. 

Ancient 

Virgil. 

Dervish 

Pasha’s 

Natural 

Philosophy. 

Translation 

from 

Ancient to 
Modern. 

Bulgarian 
History and 
Literature. 

French 
Litei’ature 
of 16 and 17 
Centuries. 

Grammar. 

Cyropmdia. 

Memorabilia. 

Composition. 

Translation. 

Bulgax’ian 

Thro’ the 
Year. 

Syntax. 

Virgil. 

Ai'abic Gram- 


History and 

Lexicology, 

Composition 

mar. 

^iLTicicntj 

Literature. 

No. 3. 

Composition. 


Aimenian. 

Ti’anslation 

Dictation. 

Composition. 

in Ancient 
Greek. 

Hamayoun- 

nam6. 

Poetry and 
History. 

Composition 

from 

Discussions. 

Lycurgus. 

Chrysostom. 

Cicero. 

Bulgarian 
into Slavic. 

Composition 

Literature of 
18 and 19 
Centui’ies. 
Corneille, 

Composition. 

Calligraphy. 

Nevsr Chemis- 

Armenian. 

in Slavic. 

Racine, and 
Moliere. 

Plato. 

Horace. 

try. 




Demosthenes. 


Rhetoric. 




Homer. 

Tacitus. 

Correspond- 

ence. 

Ancient 

Slavic Litera- 




Literature. 

Iture. 


Euripides. 

Juvenal. 

Calligraphy. : 




Ax'istophanes. 


1 Natural 
History. 
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This, exclusive of tlie preparatory department, occupies four years, and 
tlie degree of Bacheloe op Aets will be conferred upon those who 
regularly complete it. The studies marked with an * are optional. 
Every student is expected to take a thorough course in the English 
language, and in his own vernacular. The other languages, both 
ancient and modern, are optional. Drawing, painting, music (vocal 
and instrumental), and the German language are taught by special 
master's, at an extra price, to those who desire it. Lessons in 
declamation, in the different languages, are given to all the students 
through the whole course in both departments. 

Public lectures in English and French are delivered evex'y week 
to the studexrts, on literary, scientific, and historical subjects. Ex- 
aminations take place at Cluistmas, at Eastei', and at the close of 
the college year in July. Graduates of the college may remain after 
the completion of the ordinary course, to continue then’ studies in 
chemistry, pharmacy, mining, mental philosophy, &c. 

Teems, — The college year commences 15th September, and closes 
the last Thursday in July, with two weeks’ vacation at Cluistmas 
and two weeks’ at Easter. Each student will pay forty-four Turkish 
liras a year for board and tuition, and is expected to come provided 
with one mattress, six sheets, one pillow, six pillow-cases, one yargan, 
two -flannel blankets, six table-napkins, six towels, a rug or carpet, 
and each one -will be requued to purchase a college uniform. Day 
scholars pay ten Turkish liras a year for tuition. All bills must 
be paid in advance every six months, 15th September and 15th 
February. 

In the spring of 1871 the college will remove to the new and 
splendid buildings in course of erection for it at Eoumeli Hissar. 


Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Prindpal 
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BULGARIAN CHURCH. 

The following is tlie full text of the firman which settles the 
long-pending dispute between the Bulgaidan and the Greek Patri- 
archate, on the subject of a “national” episcopacy : — 

“ The dearest subject of our wishes is that the inhabitants of 
the Empire, our faithful subjects, should enjoy perfect peace and 
security in the exercise of their religion and worship, as in all 
other general respects, and that they should draAV towards each 
other by the exchange of the best sentiments, as becomes men who 
are citizens of a common couirtry, so that, by means of such good 
will and mutual understandmg, they should be able to aid, each 
in his proportion, the efforts we constantly devote to two important 
ends — the increase of the prosperity of our States, and their advance- 
ment in the paths of progress and cwdisation. 

“ Hence we have seen mth regi'et the misnndei'standings and 
dissensions which, contrary to the spirit which animates us, have 
for some time past aidsen between the Greek Patriarchate and 
the orthodox Bulgarians, as regards the definition of the relations 
which should subsist between that Patiiarchate and the Bulgarian 
metropolitans, bishops, and subordinate clergy. 

“ The conferences and negotiations which have taken place with 
a Anew to a satisfactory settlement of these differeirces liaA'^e resulted 
in the folloAving provisions : — 

“ 1. There shall be constituted, under the title of 'The Bulgax-iau 
Exarchate,’ a separate spiritual administration, Avhich shall embi’ace 
the metropolitan and episcopal sees hereafter mentioned, as also 
some other localities. The contr’ol of the religious and spiritual 
affairs of such administration devoh’-es exclusively upon this Exar- 
chate. 

“ 2. The most ancient in rank of the metropolitans, AA^ho shall 
be at the head of this administration, shall take the title of Exarch, 
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and sliall have the legal and permanent presidency of the Bulgarian 
synod ■which shall be attached to him. 

“3. The internal spiritual organisation of this Exarchate shall 
be submitted for approval and confirmation of our Imperial Govern- 
ment. Its powers shall be defined by an oi’ganic code, which must 
be in conformity on all points with the established laws and religious 
pi'inciples of the Orthodox Church. This code shall be drawn up in 
such way as to entirely exclude all interference, direct or indirect, 
on the part of the Patriarch, with monastic affiiirs, and more especially 
with the election of the Exarch and the Bishops. As soon as the 
election of the Exarch shall have taken place, the Bulgarian synod 
will give notice of it to the Patriarch, who will remit without the 
least delay the necessary letters of confirmation according to the 
laws of the chiu'ch. 

“4. The Exarch shall be named by Imperial herat. He will 
be bound, in conformity with ecclesiastical rules, to commemorate 
the name of the Patriarch of Constantinople. "Whoever may be 
judged worthy of the dignity of Exarch must be approved and 
confirmed as such by our Imperial Government before his religious 
consecration can be proceeded with. 

“ 5. In all matters concerning localities witloin the limits of his 
administration, in which he may have legal and regular authority 
to intervene, the Exarch can have direct recourse to the local 
authorities, and, if necessary, to the Sublime Porte, and, especially, 
the diplomas of the monks under his jurisdiction shall only be 
delivered on his requisition. 

“6. In all affairs relating to the orthodox worship, which call 
for a mutual undei'standing, in which the synod of the Exarchate 
requires to r-efer to the OEcumenical Patriarch and his synod of 
metropolitans, the latter will hasten, on their part, to affbi’d the 
requisite assistance, and forward their replies to the communications 
addressed to them. 

“ 7. The synod of the Bulgarian Exarchate is bound to obtain 
the holy oils in usage in the ch-urch from the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. 

“ 8. The bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople may fr-eely pass through 
the districts subjected to the Bulgarian ExarchEite, as, on the other 
hand, may thie bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans of the 
Bulgarian Exarchate pass through the dioceses placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantmople. They arc at 
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liberty to sojourn, for tbe transaction of business, in tbe chief 
towns of the Yilaets and other residences of the Government 
authorities; but, beyond the limits of their authority, they can 
neither convoke synods, nor interfere in the affairs of Chiistians 
who are not under their jurisdiction, nor officiate in any place, 
without the permission of the bishop of the locality. 

“9. In the same way as the Presbytery of the Holy Places, 
sikiated at the Phanar, is affiliated to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and placed under its authority, so also the Bulgarian Presbytery, 
and the church attached to it, situated in the same quarter, shall 
be placed under the control of the Bulgarian Exarch, Whenever 
that dignitary shall have occasion to come to Constantinople, he 
is authorised to take up his abode at the Bulgarian Presbytery of 
the Phanar. Pie will also, on the occasion of his visits to the 
Capital, and of officiating during his sojourn, adopt the rules and 
usages followed in like case by the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria. 

‘‘10, The Bulgarian Exarchate comprises in its spiritual jurisdic- 
tion the towns and districts of B-ustchuk, Silistria, Schumla, Tirnova, 
Sophia, Yratcha, Loftcha, Widdin, Nisch, Kusteudil, Samakoff, Yeles 
(with the exception of about twenty villages situated along the 
coast of the Black Sea between Yarna and Kustenjie, whose 
inhabitants are not Bulgariairs, as also the towns of Y arna, 
Messembria, and Ahiolou), the Sandjak of Simno (except a few 
villages on the coast), the district of Sosopli, the town of 
Philippopoli, the district of Stanimaka (with the exception of the 
villages of Kokline, Yoduia, Arnaoutkeni, Novo-Selo, Alian, 
Batchkovo, Belatchitza), and the metropolitan diocese of Philippo- 
poli (excepting the monasteries of Patchkovo, St. Anai'ghiri, St. 
Parasceve, and St. George). The Panaya quarter shall also be 
under the authority of the Bulgarian Exarchate; nevertheless, 
such of the inhabitants of that quarter as do not desire to belong 
to the Bulgarian Church and Exarchate are at perfect liberty to 
remain apart from them. The details of these various jurisdictions 
shall be regulated by joint understanding between the Greek 
Pati-iarchate and the Bulgarian Exarchate in conformity with 
Ecclesiastical Law, 

“If the whole, or at least the third, of the other inhabitants 
of the localities above enumerated desire to place .themselves, with 
regard to their religious affairs, under the authority of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, and their requests to this effect have been maturely 
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considered, they shall be permitted to do so; but only on con- 
dition that it is with the expi'essed desire and free will of the 
whole, or at least the tlxird, of the population. But should this 
be taken as a pretext to sow discord and dissension amongst the 
inhabitants, those guilty of such intrigues shall be held I'esponsible 
for them, and punished according to law. 

“11. The monasteries situated within the limits of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate, which, in virtue of Ecclesiastical Laws, are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Patriai’chs of Constantinople, shall be 
amenable to the same rules and conditions as heretofore. 

“ The provisions above enumei*ated — ^Ijeing considered of a nature 
to give adequate satisfaction to the legitimate wants of both parties, 
and to put an end to the regretable disputes now existing — have 
been confirmed by our Imperial Government, and the present 
Sovereign Order has been given to amiounce that we desire it 
filiould have the force of law, and that no one venture to 
contravene it." 



APPENDIX C. 

POPULATION, 

Perhaps tlie most accurate statement piiblistied is tliat of tlie German 
statisticians, -who make tlie total population in Turkey proper as 
16,430,000, exclusive of tke tributary states of Roumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro. On tlie otker band, Mr. Jakscliitz, tlie Servian 
Government statistician, gives tke follovring estimate : — 

Yiyalets. 

Constantinople 
Edoine (Adiianople) 

Tuna (Danube) 

Selanik (Salonica) 

Jania (Janina) 

Prisren (Rouinelia) 

Bosnia (Bosnia) ... 

Kirid (Crete) 

Army 


hommeclan. 

N" on-Makommedan. 

Total 

Population. 

183,640 

... 144,210 ... 

327,750 

523,009 

... 831,558 ... 

1,354,567 

819,226 

... 1,175,601 ... 

1,994,827 

429,410 

... 598,731 ... 

1,028,141 

250,649 

... 460,601 ... 

711,250 

789,934 

... 550,537 , ... 

1,340,471 

493,148 

... 864,836 ... 

1,357,984 

38,000 

... 162,000 ... 

200,000 

82,539 


82,539 

5,609,455 

... 4,788,074 ... 

8,397,529 


It will be seen tkat one estimate is nearly double tkat of tke 
otker; but from my own experience of tke country, I skould be 
inclined to say tkat tke greater was tke more accurate tkan tke lesser 
computation. M. Bou6, in kis work on Turkey in Europe, gives tke 
number of “ Turks” at only 700,000 ; and lie is probably correct if, 
by “ Turks,” ke means tke descendants of tke ancient conquerors of 
tke country and not tke wkole Makommedan population. 

Tke following is tke estimate of population, as given by Ubicini, 
of tke wkole population of tke Empire, ficst by race and secondly by 
religion ; — 


Turk 


Group. 


Bimsion of the Population. 
I. — graces. 

f Ottomans . . . 


14,020,000 


Turkomans 

Taxdars 


13,500,000 

300.000 

220.000 
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Races (contimied). 


Group. 

Clreco-Latin 

3,520,000 - 

Greeks 

Tyinkares ... 
Albanians... 

2,100,000 

220,000 

1,200,000 

Slavonic 

4,550,000 1 

’ Serbo-Groats 
Bulgaiians 

Cossacks ... 
Lissovans ... 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 

32.000 

18.000 

Georgian 

1,020,000 ^ 

j" Circassians 

L Lazes 

1,000,000 

20,000 

Hindou ... 


Gipsies ... 

212,000 

Persian ... 

3,620,000 • 

Armenians 

Kurds 
^ Druses, &c. 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 

120,000 

Semitic 

1,611,000 

( Jews 

J Arabs 
] Chaldeans ... 
Syro-Maronites . . . 

158.000 
1,000,000 

160.000 
293,000 



Total 

28,553,000 


IL — Religions. 


Musulmans 

18,938,000 



Osmanlis ... 


13,500,000 


Tartars 


220,000 


Turkomans 


300,000 


Albanians... 


1,050,000 

Sunnites... ... 18,578,000 

Serbo-Croats 


448,000 


Bulgaiians 


60,000 


Circassians 


1,000,000 


Kurds 


1,000,000 


^ Arabs ' ... 


1,000,000 

Persian Sects 

Druses, &c. 


120,000 

Mixed ... ... ‘ • ... , 

Gipsies 


240,000 
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Religions (^continued). 


Cliristians 

9,465,000 



Greeks 

2,035,000 


Albanians... 

50,000 

Greco-Russian Ghurcli 3,225,000 ^ 

Tyintyares 

Serbo-Croats 

220,000 

870,000 


Cossacks-Dobroutzis 

9,000 

! 

Staro-Yiertzi 

41,000 

Armenian Cliurcli 

Armenians 

2,920,000 

Bulgarian Cliurcli 

Bulgarians 

2,450,000 

Nestorian Cliurcli 

Chaldeans 

130,000 

J acobite Churcb ... 

Syrians 

65,000 


' Greeks 

63,000 


Armenians 

45,000 


Bulgarians 

2,000 

Roman Catholic Cburch 670,000 ■< 

Chaldeans. 

30,000 


1 Syrians 

8,000 


Maronites 

220,000 


\ Latins 

302,000 

Protestant Church 

Armenians 

5,000 


Jews ... ••• 

150,000 


Total 

28,553,000 
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TURKISH ADMINISTRATION. 

The head of the Yilaiet is called a Vali, or governoi’-general, and 
he possesses considerable powers, which he wields from tlie head- 
quarters of his province. His abuse of independence is checked by 
his being nominated by the Sultan, who can depose him at will ; and 
it was the abuse of this power _by Sultan Abdul Aziz which caused 
so much confusion and corruption throughout the empire during the 
last twenty years. A Vali had hardly arrived at his head-quarters 
when he was superseded by another ; indeed, I know of one Yilaiet 
which had two successive Yalis appointed, and neither had even time 
to get to his post before he was superseded. 

The Yali represents the executive power in all brancbes of the 
administration, except those of the judicial and military, and all other 
heads of departments ar-e under his authority. He has charge of the 
police, and is responsible for carrying out the sentences of the law. 
To assist him in his labours he has a second in command, called 
Muavin, who rejoresents him in his absence Avith the following 
members of his council : — 

1. The Defterdar, or book-keeper, has charge of everything con- 
nected with finance, and with all accounts of the Yilaiet; he is under 
the direction of the Yali, but is responsible to the central Government 
at Constantinople. 

2. The Mehtoxthji, or chief secretary, who has charge of all the 
ofdcial correspondence. 

3. Secretary of Toreign Affahs, who, as his name implies, is an 
intermediary between the local authorities and any foreigners who 
may be residing in the province. 

4. Officers of Public Instruction — commerce, agriculture, high- 
ways, surveys, census, registers, and the chief of police. 

All these officials are under officers of similar and higher institu- 
tions at the Porte, so that although the Yali directs, he does not 
appoint them. The object of this or-ganisation is a good one, as it is 
intended to prevent that subserviency which might result if the 
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appoiatmerLt of tliese officials rested witli the Tali, so that although 
they are bound to obey his instructions, they are not dependent upon 
his favour for their appointment. 

The administration of the Sandjahs, or Livds, is simply a reduced 
copy of that of the Tildiet. At its head is a governor, or Mutecarrif, 
who is the representative of the Tali, from whom he receives his 
instructions; but he is appointed by Imperial iradeh; and this 
principle runs through the whole organisation. He is assisted by the 
Mo'uliassebehdji, sub-director of finance, and by the Tahrirdt Mudiri, 
or secretary to the JAvk, and by sub-officers of all the departments 
named in the council of the Tali. 

In cases of urgent importance all the Mufficarrifs can appeal 
direct to the Porte without the intervention of the Tali. The Oazas 
are governed by a Cdimacdm or sub-governor, nominated by the 
Porte, and he has under him sub-officers of all the departments of 
finance, correspondence, &c. &c. 

The administration of the JSfahiehs, or communes, was reformed in 
1876. By the new law each village and each group of tchifliks 
(farms) which make up a population occupying at least 200 houses 
constitute a NaMhli, and is governed by a Mudir, who is elected each 
year by the votes of the inhabitants, and is confirmed by the Tali of 
the district. The Mudir has an assistant or Muavin, who takes his 
place in his absence. If the village or farms are enthely peopled by 
Christians, both the Mudm and Muavin are Chidstians. If the popu- 
lation is mixed, the Mudir is taken from the side which has the 
majority, and the Muavin from the minority. 

The duties of the Mudirs are similar to those of Caimacams, whom 
they are supposed to represent. In this case we have the election of 
their subordinate rulers placed in the hands of the people, and Mahom- 
medans and Christians have equal rights. The same is the case with 
the Codja-bashis of the villages and farms; but their duties are 
simply limited to carrying out the oi'ders of the Mudir, and attending 
to the transmission of orders, and the collection of taxes, &c. 

Besides all these officers, the Tali is assisted in his government by 
an Administrative Gotmcil, or Medjliss-i-iddreh. These are permanent 
Councils attached to each Tilaiet, Liva, Caza, and Nahieh, who delibe- 
rate openly upon all afiahs relative to the administration of the 
Tilaiet, &c. &c. 

The Medjliss-i-idhreh of the Tilaiet is composed of the Tali, who 
sits ex officio as President, of the Chief Magistrate of the Court of 
Tilaiet. of the three Directors of Pinance, of the Secretary and 
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Foreign Secretary of the ecclesiastical heads of the non-Musulman 
communities, of four other members (two Musulmans and two 
Christians) elected by the inhabitants. 

Besides the permanent CouncH there is an Annual Council, whicii 
assembles every year at a fixed time at the head-quarters of the 
Yimiet, under the presidency of the Vali. The duration of each 
sitting does not exceed four days. 

The Administrative Councils of the Lh4 is composed^ of the 
Mutecai'rif, as President, the Mufti of the Sandjak, the Cadi of the 
Central Gaza, of the Christian Metropolitan and Jewish Eabbi, 
where there is one, of the Mouhassebehji, or Controller of the 
Yacoirfs, of the Secretary, and of four elected members, of wduch two 
are Christians and two Musulmans. 

The Council of the Cazas is composed of the Mufti and of the 
Cadi, of the Secretary, the non-Musulman ecclesiastical heads, and 
of three elected members. 

The Council of the Nahiehs is composed of not less than four, and 
not more than eight members, all appointed by election of the people. 
The members must be Ottoman subjects, of not less than thirty years 
of age, aird paying at least 100 piastres in direct taxes, and must 
never have suffered imprisonment by law. 

If the community is composed of all Christians, the members are 
so also ; but where the community is mixed, half are Musulmans and 
half Christians. 

In the Communes, or Naluehs, there are yet other Councils 
(Medjliss), which date from the Ottoman conquest, and are called 
E6mocjeronties, or Ancient Councils. They are composed of from 
three to twelve members by villages; the members are elected 
annually by the inhabitants, and are generally re-elected. The Imam, 
or the priest, according to the religious persuasion of the village, sits 
ex officio on the Council. They, in concert with the Mouktar, or 
Mayor of the village, assess the taxes of its inhabitants. The 
Mouktars are responsible for the collection of the taxes, each from 
his own co-religionists. 

We have now to consider the Courts of Justice which are attached 
to the Yilaiets, Livas,and Cazas. In one of the public speeches lately 
made with the object of exciting antagonism to Turkey and its 
institutions, I saw it stated that what was wanted for that country, 
and what it should be made to adopt, was good laws, such as may 
be found in the Codes FTapoleon. Now this happens to be precisely 
what exists. 
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There are most admirable laws based on the very Codes N’apoleon, 
relating to real property, commerce, &c. &c., and all of which are 
translated into French, and published in Constantinople, so that 
any one who runs may read.'^ These laws are most extensive and 
exact, and deal with the most minute details, especially in connection 
with real property. They even regulate the decision of the Cheri, or 
courts which are supposed to expormd the sacred law of the Koran, 
and where cases relating to real property are tried j and if any devia- 
tion from them should be attempted, appeal can be made, and would 
meet with attention. With regard to real property, we know how 
in England the most complicated cases frequently arise, and we have 
our Court of Equity to decide that which cannot be proved by law. 
The Cheri of Turkey, in any case which cannot be decided by the 
law of the country, will settle the question by reference to the 
Koran. 

We may say that the administration of justice in Turkey is 
divided into two parts — that of the Cheri, wherein all the judges are 
Musulmans, and that of the NizdmiyeJis, composed of both Christians 
and Musulmans. 

The head of all the Courts of the Cheri is the Sheik-ul-Isl4m, who 
sanctions all their judgments. 

The judicatory of the Cheri is composed of a High Court of 
Appeal (Arz-odaci), divided into two chambers (Soudour), one for 
Turkey in Europe, and one for Asia. At the head of each is a 
Cdzi-asicer, literally military jirdge. This is an ancient title, estab- 
lished by Sultan Murad I., a.d, 1361, when the civil affairs of the 
army were brought under the cognisance of the holder of the title. 
The C^zi-asker is assisted by fourteen honorary chief justices. In the 
Hierarchy of the Ulema the Mollahs rank next to the Cazi-asker, and 
after them the Cadis. 

The first in rairk are the Mollahs of Constantinople, nine in 
number, and who sit in the Court Cheri, at the capital, for a year, 
being taken in turn from the body of the Mollahs. At its head is 
the Mollah of Stamboul. 

Tlie second in rank is the Mevlevizet, which numbers fifty-seven 
titularies. The Mollah, when on duty, serves for only a year, and 
then returns to the roll. 

* “ Legislation Ottoman on Eecueil des lois regiements ordonnances ti-aites, 
capitulations et autres documents officiels de I’Empire Ottoman par Aristarehi 
Bey (Gregoire). 1. Droit Civil General. 2. Droit Public Int6rieur. 3. Droit 
Administratif. 4. Droit Internationale.” 
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In eacli Vilaiet tliere is a Goni’t Cheri pi*esided over by a Mollab. 
Appointments to the Comi}s of Oheri ai’e made by tbe Sultan at the 
presentation of tbe Sbeik-ul-Islam. There is a general term for the 
heads of these district courts — ^viz., JYdibs. It is the duty of the 
NM'b to examine and revise all the sentences passed by the Cheri; he 
also presides at the JOvoan-temiyzi (Court of Appeal) attached to each 
"Vihuetj which is divided into two sections — ^the one civil and the other 
criminal, and to which all appeals are sent from all the courts of the 
Livus and Cazas. The Haib is an intermediary between the ancient 
law and the new. He has, in fact, to so interpret the Koran that it 
will agree with the laws which have been founded on the Codes 
Napoleon ; the latter is for all practicable purposes the Icm, and the 
Cheri sanctions it, and if it did not, appeals could be made. The 
members of the Divan-temiyd are composed of all classes of subjects, 
whether Musulmans or not, taken from the inferior courts at the 
rate of three for the I)a6.vi, foiu for the Temiyz-i-houkouk, and six for 
the Divan-i-temiyz. These courts will j^resently be described. The 
law directs that the members of this coiu’t shall be elected by the 
inhabitants, but it is evaded, and the election practically lies in the 
hands of the Vali. Steps were taken in December, 1875, to remedy 
this, with what resirlt remains to be seen. Each Livfi and Gaza has 
also a Court Cheri, of which the NMbs are Gadis apjminted by the 
Sultan on the nomination of the Sheik-ul-Islam. The practice of 
these courts is simijle and expeditious, and their decisions are usually 
just, but unfortunately in many instances the subtle influence of 
backshish forms a powerful counsel. The parties concerned in the 
case take care to provide themselves with a fetva of the M^^fti or 
counsel’s opinion, and then without any other assistance they appear 
before tlxe Court and state their oato case, and prove it by any docu- 
ments they may possess, or by any witnesses they can produce. The 
Ayak-mUb, a sort of pleader, then makes a brief resume of the whole 
case, and the judge pronounces sentence ildm (which is inscribed at 
the bottom of the arz-i-hel or petition), and legalises it by his signature. 
The administrative authority is charged with carrying out the sentence. 

It is a popular error to suppose that the Courts , Cheri are the only 
laws in Turkey, that is, that all cases are settled by the law of tlie 
Koran; it would be just as reasonable to say that our Courts of 
Equity form the only law in England. It may be fairly put in this 
way — that the Courts Cheri are guided by the law which is founded 
on the Codes Napoleon, and that in all cases of difficulty they apply 
for assistance to the law of the Koran. 
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We have now to consider the MehJvemeh-i-nizdmiyeh, or legal 
tribunals, the members of which comprise both Musulmans and 
Chiistiaiis, and whose duty it is to examine and try all cases between 
the two religious classes of Ottoman subjects, and also between 
Musulmans alone. They are also Cidminal Courts. The members of 
these Courts are taken, like those of the Divan-temiyz, from all 
classes who may be properly qualified, and are elected by the 
inhabitants as directed in the new regulations for the administration 
of the Vilaiets, published in March, 1876. In other respects these 
Courts are formed on the European model, and one is attached to 
eac?h Vilaiet, Liva, and Gaza, Below the latter Court come the 
demog6ronties of the villages, wliich may he compared to our own 
justices of the peace. 

Each liigher Court forms a Court of Appeal from the one below 
it. That of the Vilaiet, the Bivan-i-temiyz, I have ah’eady 
dcvSeribed j it gives judgment on cases of capital punishment, penal 
servitude, and perpetual exile ; but all cases of capital punishment 
have to be sanctioned by the High Court of Constantinople, and 
finally by the Sultan. 

The Court which sits at the head-quax-ters of the Liva is called 
Teimyz-irhoiihoidc-Medjlisseri. It is charged with civil cases where 
the amount in debate does not exceed in value 5,000 piastees, or 
where terms of imprisonment not exceeding three months can be 
inflicted, or a fine of 500 piastres. 

The Court at the head-quarters of the Caza is called Dadvi- 
Med^l'isseri, which judges on civil actions not exceeding 1,000 
piastres, and passes sentences of impiisonment not exceeding one 
week, or fines not exceeding 100 piastres. 

This concludes all the Local Courts, with the exception of the 
Ti'ibunals of Commerce, established in the sea-port towns, and of 
wliich there are forty-nine in Turkey in Europe. They were 
instituted in 1847, but many reforms have been made in them since 
that date. They are composed of two chambers — one considers all 
cases connected with commerce on land, the other is maritime. 
Appeals are canied to the High Courts of the Vilaiets, and finally to 
the Supreme Court of Justice at Constantinople, or the Bivan-i- 
cihkidniri-adliy^h, instituted in 1868, This Court sits in appeal 
from all other courts in the country, and is divided into two sections. 
The first, MelchemWi-i-tmiiyz, or Court of Cassation, is again divided 
into two sections — the one civil, and the other criminal. The second 
section of the Supreme Court is called MehhemeJiri-nizameyeh, or 
H II 
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Iligli Court of Appeal, and passes a final sentence on civil and 
criminal cases, excepting sentence of death, upon which fur'ther 
appeal can he made to the Sultan. It is divided into three chambers 
— civil, criminal, and commercial. 

This Court completes all the judicial tribunals of the Empire. 
It may be seen that. Idee all other departments, the organisation is 
excellent, but it is indilfereirtly administered, Nevertheless, the 
accounts of mal-administmtion of justice, which it is too common to 
blaze about, are greatly exaggerated. Abuses exist, and whenever 
they can be discovered they are made the most of by the enemies of 
the country. In the execution of justice much depends upon the 
character of the Vali, or of the head of any of the inferior districts. 
It consequently happens that in one part of the country you may 
find the laws honestly carried out, while in another they iire evaded 
by bribery. Consul Palgi'ave, in writing from Trebizond in 1867, 
says : — ■“ The Medjliss is a tribunal sufficiently impartial from its 
very organisation ; no legal diflerence is made between the Turk and 
Christian ; and the witness of either is equally admitted in every case. 
Indeed, whatever occasional injustices may here occur, weigh for 
the most heavier on a Turk than on a Christian ; because the 
former has in matter of fact no ulterior appeal, while the latter 
habitxially interposes the authority of some Consulate, especially the 
Greek or the Russian.” 

Theie are auxiliary institutions connected with the mercantile 
reg^ilation.s for trade which, although of a private character, are 
nevei'theless recognised by the Government, and are made use 
of by it for the purposes of. information and for transmitting 
instructions. 

These are the guilds called “ Esnaps.” The masters of those 
professions or trades which bear analogy to each other form an 
assembly called the Esnaf. These comimmities are regularly 
organised. They have each a recognised chief or president, as he is 
called, who is elected by the majority of the members. 

They have their statutes, and hold meetings. 

The membei“S are hound by reciprocal engagements to agree to all 
matters having reference to cxirrent prices or opposition thereto. The 
admission of a workman or artizan to an Esnaf is regulated by its 
pi'esident, who either decides on his own responsibility at once, or 
submits the case at the general meeting of its members. It is also part 
ol the duty of the president to see that each member of his Esnaf 
should comply with the law, as also with the special rules of the corpo- 
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ration. The president has power to fine, in accordance with these 
rules, tliose who disobey them. 

He is intru.sted with the seal of office of the association, and the 
local authorities look to him as the exponent on all matters connected 
with the Esnaf of which he is the chief member. The claims of 
admission of any new member are inquired into at a meeting convened 
for the pui’pose. 

If the applicant is admitted, his entrance fee is inscribed in a book, 
which sum, together with any fines that may have been imposed, goes 
towards the rdiof of distressed workmen of the craft, or is applied to 
tlu; use of orphan, children. 

In piinciple every Esnaf enjoys a monopoly of its trade, as no one 
is allowed to form paid of it without the consent or conditions already 
mentioned. The Musulman population when joined to the Christian, 
as frecjuently occurs, are far from rendermg willmg obedience to the 
bye-laws which govern these corporations, and difficulties arise in 
(‘ouH(‘rpience. Sixty-nine of these corporations exist in the Bazaar of 
jMonastir — namely, forty-one Christian, nineteen Musulman, and 
nine Jtnvisli. This division of creeds in no way interferes with the 
W'uiki ug of tlie system. 

dlui J ews form a separate section, and do not admit a member of 
a dillcrmit belief; all the others are mixed and are designated Mus- 
ulman, Christian, &c., according to the majority in them, as the 
maj<.)rity of course elect a president of their own creed. Merchants 
properly so called do not form part of the Esnaf.* I believe the 
Esnaf is an ancient organisation, and it seems somewhat similar to 
that which must have existed on the formation of onr great city 
guilds or companies. 

There is a special organisation for Constantinople into a separate 
Yiliuet, placed under the immediate authority of the Minister of 
Police. The jurisdiction of the Zahtiyeh Ndziri, as it is called, com- 
pi'ises ►Stamhoul, and the quarters of Eyoub, Kassim Pacha, Pera 
and G ahita, and all the suburbs from Silivria on the Sea of Marmora 
to tlie Black Sea on the European side, and from Ghili on the Black 
Sea to the end of the Gulf of Nicomedea on the Asiatic side. The 
number of inhabitants has been estimated at 1,200,000, but it is 
doubtful wdietherthat is even appi’oximately accurate. The Vilaiet is 
divided into four Muteearrifliks or Liv4s, Stamboul, Pera, Scutari, 
and Buyuk-Tcbekmedjeh, which comprise eight Calmacamliks or 
Gazas, and five Mudiidiks or Nahidhs, as follows : — 

* Report from Consul Blunt. 
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Constantinople. 


Mut^carrifliks. 

Stam'botil.,. , 


Caimac^linliks. Mudirliks. 

I Fatiii-Sultan-Meliemet 
Eyoub 
Cartal 

lies des Pi-inees 


Pera 




Galata 
Yeni Keui 


Scutari Beicos 


'Guibeyeh 

Gliili 


Buyuk-Tcliekmedjeli. . . Tcliataldjek. . , 


'’Kutcliuk 
Tcliekmedjeh 
Sou-Youlou 
I Derkos 


The Minister of Police fills the office of Yali, and is assisted with 
similar officers to those in a Yilaiet, The Municipal Governinent of 
Constantinople foi'ms a prefecture, divided into fourteen cii’cles — 
1. St. Sopliia ; 2. Ak Serai ; 3. Fatih-Sultan-Mehemet ; 4. Eyoub; 
5. Kassim Pacha ; 6. Pera and Galata ; 7. Bechik-Tach ; 8. Emir- 
ghian ; 9. Buyukdereh; 10. Beycos; 11. Beylerbey; 12. Scutari; 
13. CadiKeui; 14. Princes Islands. 

The three first are comprised in the enciente of Stamboul. 

The administration of each municipal circle is carried out by a 
municipal council elected by the people, except the president, who is 
appointed by Government. Up to the end of 1876 only one, the 
sixth, of these circles had been completely organised, the remainder 
are in process of formation. They ai'e all to be under the surveillanec 
of the Prefect of Constantinople, who is a member of the Privy 
Council. He is assisted by two Councils — ^the Council of the Prefect, 
consisting of six members appointed by the State, and a Council 
General, composed of the fourteen presidents of the Circles— and three 
members from each of their Municipal Councils appointed by their 
colleagues. The Council General meets twice a year, and is convoked 
by the Prefect, and the duration of each session does not exceed one 
month. 

The following is a list of the Yil^iets, together with their 

lAvas:— 
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10 Viiaieis, or General Govern- 
ments. 

Constantinople. 

1. Edimeli (Adiianople) . . , 


2. Touna (Danube) 


3. Bosna (Bosnia) 


4. Ersek (Herzegovina) ... | 

5. Selanik (Salonica) ... I 


6. Yania (Yanina) 


7. Monastir 

8. Oclikoudra or Scodra 

(Scutari) 

9. Djezair (Islands) 


IN Eueope. 

44 Livas or MutScarrifliks, 
\Edirneh. 

Tekfour DagH (Rbodosto), 
- Gueboli (Gallipoli). 
Eillibek (PMlippopoli). 
Islimiyeb. 

' -Routschouk 
Yarna. 

Vidin. 

Toultcba. 

Tirnova, 

Sophia, 
i Hich. 

' Bosna Serai. ' 

Zvornik. 

Banialouka. 

Travnik. 

Behkeh. 

\ Yeni-Bazai". 

I' Mostar. 

( Gatclika (Gatzko), 

Selanik 

■ Sirouz (Serres). 

Drama. 

' Yania. 

Tirhala. 

- Erkri (Okhri). 

Prevesa. 

^ Berat. 

{ Monastir. 

Perzerim (Prizrend). 

Uscub (Scopia), 

Dobra. 


Rodos (Bhodes). 
Midilli (Mytillene). 
Sakyz (Ohio). 
Istankeui (Cos). 
Kybrys (Cyprus). 
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10. GMrit (Candia) ... 


' Hania (Cania). 
Bismo. 

... - Caiidiyeli (Candia). 
Sultaniyeh (Spakia). 
Lacliid. 


We liave now to consider liow tlie Viliiets coinmnnicate with 
their central head-qnai'ters at Constantinople, and thus reacli the 
supreme head of the State, the Sultan. 

We have seen how the ancient order of officials tenned outer 
and inner Aghas still exist, and how the latter, or the Mabnindji, are 
connected with the serai or palace. 

The mahein is that part of the palace inhahited by the liarein, 
aird which contains not only the wives, but the female relations of 
the Sultan, together with their attendants. 

This is the case with all harems, and often gives a stranger a very 
erroneous impre,ssion of the number of wives belonging to a Turk. 
He sees, perhaps, twenty or more women, and is told that they form 
the harem of some Bey or Pasha, and he immediately sets them all 
do\vn as the -wives of the unfortunate Turk, wliile in point of fact 
there may be only one wife, and the remainder are aunts, mothers, 
sisters, &c. 

The SultaiTs harem is considei'ed a permanent state institution, 
and all childron born to him, whether offspring of free women or 
slaves, are legitimate. The female chikh'en are called Imperial 
Princesses, hut the title does not descend to their offspring. The 
male children, until called to the throne, mmst either remain unmarried 
or abdicate their rank. Seven of the Sultan’s favourites are called 
Kadyn, or ladies of the palace ; the remainder are termed Odalik, and 
remain under them as servants. An aged lady is seslected as 
Superintendent of the Palace, under the title of Ilasnadar-Kadyn, 
and she communicates with the outer world through the guard of 
eunuchs. 

To the outer Aghas belong the Pmst Aide-de-camp, or Cliief of 
the Sultan’s military staff, which is composed of five aide-de-camps 
and thirty officers, from the rank of General of Brigade to tliat of 
Captain, the first Imam, or Grand Almoner, the Chief Surgeon, the 
Pirst Secretary, and the Master of the Horse. 

The principal offices of the Maheindji are filled by eiurachs, who 
carry the title of Aghas. They occupy a very important place in the 
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State in consequence of tlie great influence they sometimes possess as 
intermediaries between the Valideh Sultana or other members of the 
harem, and the ofiicers who hold the reigns of goveimment. 

In the first rank comes the chief of the Black Eunuchs, or Kislar 
Agaei. His official title is Harus Sedd-t-aghaci. He ranks as a 
muchir, or field-marshal, and often exercises as much mfluence as the 
Grand Vizier. After him comes the Khasnadar, Treasurer, and the 
Ser moucdkih, or Chief of the Pages; the Ernst Chambeidain, or Grand 
Master of tlie Court, &c. &c. 

The Sultan governs his empire through two channels — (1) The 
Grand Vizier ; (2) The Sheik-ul-Islam, or Mufti. The Grand Vizier 
is the mouthpiece of the Sultan, and executes his will. He presides, 
in the absence of the Sultan, at the PiAtj Council, nommates to most 
of the appointments, commands the army, either in person or by 
delegates. He is, in fact, the chief executive power, but he only 
exercises that power in the name of the Sultan. His powers are 
conferred upon him by a hatt, which the Sultan addresses to him on 
raising him to the appointment. Anybody may be selected by the 
Sultan to be Grand Vizier, no matter what his qualifications may be. 

The SImJc-u[-Isldm does not rank inferior to the Grand Vizier, 
but he acts in a different sphere. As the latter is the voice of the 
Sultan, the former may be called his judgment. The Sheik-ul-Islain 
is also called the Grand Mufti; but the latter word is also used 
to designate other remarkable personages. 

His position is altogether unique, and somewhat difficult to 
describe. He is generally supposed to belong to the spiritual order ; 
but such is not the case, and he might more justly be designated as the 
head of the legislatuio ; but since the law is connected with the 
Koran, and the Sheik-ul-Islam is the interpreter of the Koran, 
it attaches to him a spiritual character. There is no spiritual head 
besides himself, yet he is not an ecclesiastical functionary. He may 
be designated as the counsel of the Sultan, and his fetva, or stated 
legal opinion as derived from the Koran, has to be obtained to sanction 
any State ordoirnance. He is the head and referee of all law courts. 
The office was established by Sultan Mahommed II., in the year 
1453, He is removable at the will of the Sultan, and if his fetvas 
are not always in accordance with the Sultan’s wishes a new appoint- 
ment is made, so that the Sultan can direct the law. He is, in fact, 
despotic. 

But this despotism is only nominal, and as we have seen in the 
case of Sultan Abdul Aziz, when the despotic power is greatly abused 
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the Councils take the law iiato their own hands ; hut before niis- 
government arrives at such a pass a dishonest, weak, or cruel Sultan 
bi'ings his country to the verge of ruin. 

The Sheik-ul-Islam is chief of the TJlema, or sacred and legislative 
order, and, like the Grand Vizier, has the title of Higliness, and each 
receives a salary of about ^11,000 per annum. 

They form, together with the ministers with portfolio and some 
high dignitaries having the rank of minister, the Privy Council, or 
MedJliss-i-Ichdss. 

It is composed of the following twenty-two members : — 

The Seraskier, or Minister of War. 

The Minister of Marine, or Capitan Pasha. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs (Ancient Beis-Effendi). 

The Minister of Justice. 

The Minister of Public Instniction. 

■ The Minister of Finance. 

The Minister of Commei*ce. 

The Minister of Public Woiks. 

The Minister of Police. 

The Minister of Vacoufs. 

The Mustechar (Counsel) of the Grand Vizier, and who perfonns 
the fixnctions of a Minister of the Interioi\ 

The Pi’esident and Vice-President of the Council of State. 

A Member of the same Council. 

Three other Members of the Superior Councils. 

The Director-General of Indirect Contributions. 

The Dhnctor-General of Archives. 

The Prefect of the Town of Constantinople. 

The name given to the Privy Council is the Divan, which is, 
properly speaking, derived from the Persian word Eiv (demon), and 
it is said that the King of Persia, on passing before his Council, said 
to a friend, “ I nan divan end ” (Those are demons), and since that 
day the plural of div, which is divan, has attached to councils.* 

The Sublime Porte is supposed to be wherever the Grand Vizier 
is found, and the Divan is the Council of the Sublime Porte, and 
meets generally every week under the presidency of the Sultan, and 
deliberates oir all that concerns the public interests. Dnder cir- 
cumstances of exceptional gravity, the Privy Couircil is replaced by 
an extraordinary divan composed of all the ministers, of the muchirs 
of the civil and military order, of the cliiefs of the grand administra- 
* Von Hammor. 
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tious, of tlie principal ulemas, of the professors of the great mosques, 
&c. &c. 

In addition to the Bivan thei’e are the Councils of the Empire, 
which consist of the Council for the Execution of Eeform, and the 
Council of State. 

The first, or MecUip-i-ali-icljradt, is, as its name implies, designed 
to watch over the general administi-ation, and to see that the reforms 
promulgated in the Hatt-i-cherifs, Badehs, &:c,, are carried out. The 
Grand Vizier is President, and the Ministers sit ecc officio. There are 
fifteen other members, of which six are Christians. 

The Council of State was instituted in 1868, and is organised on 
the model of the French Council of State, but many changes have 
been made in its divisions. In 1873 it had four sections — adminis- 
trative, legislative, litigation, and public woi'ks; but in 1875 the 
last was delegated to a council of public works. 

It is presided over by a minister, and at the head of each section 
there is a “ President of Section.” There are sixteen counsellors, 
amongst whom three are representatives of the non-Musulman 
community — a Greek, an Armenian, and a Jew. There are also a 
secretary, five assessors (piucwm), and eight auditors (muldzim). 

The Council of State has the germs of a repi-esentative council of 
the general subjects of the Porte, and will no doubt be built upon as 
reforms take place. 

In addition to the great Councils of the State, there are eleven 
Sjjecial Councils of the Ministers of the various branches of adminis- 
trations, amongst which may be mentioned that of the administration 
of the Post and Telegraphs, and the Sanitary Council, which is the 
head of a sanitary service whose duty it is to indicate what may be 
necessary for the public health in any part of the Empire — no easy 
matter under the cmcumstances ! 

All these subordinate Councils sift the State business in detail, 
and concentrate it for the consideration of the State Council. There 
are also a immber of bureaucratic appointments called the Officers 
of the State, and of which the Calemiyeh demands the first con- 
sideration. 

It comprises five ranks of functionaries, of which the highest is 
assimilated to the military profession (the ancient foundation of the 
governors of Turkey), and carries with it the rank of P'erik, or 
General of Division. The first and second ranks are each composed 
of two classes, and in the former may be included the Mustechdrs, or 
Counsellors. They are, as it were, adjutants of the principal 
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iniiiistera. Tlxe Mustecliib.’ of tlie Grand Yizier fuliilK tlio f-.nirtuais 
of Minister of tlie Interior, an arrangement wliieli does unt give 
satisfaction, and it is proposed to institute a minister for tliai s]>ei-iiil 
purpose. This office was filled under tlie ancient regiuu- fiy the 
Kiaia Bey. Then comes the Interpi’eter of tlie Divan, or J)h‘nn-i- 
Jmmayoim4eriIjtimdni ; the Yice-Cliaucellor, BMUdchi, wlio is tlie 
cliannel of communication with the Patriarchate, and (‘X])ediu‘s the 
transmission of the firmans to provincial govcu’nors relatii'c to t he 
police of the Empire; the Director of the Imperial Divan, An)i;<U-i- 
(limmi-i-lmmayoun ; the Keeper of the Signet, who aifix(;s I lu; imperial 
seal to all firmans; the Master of the CevcMiionies, I't'chrl/dfi-i- 
Immciyoun ; the Diiector-General of the Pre.ss, 2futb<>i.Mt~iiui>}iri : tlie 
Controller-General of Yacoufs, MouMceb&hdji ; the Controller of the 
Bank, &c. &c.* 

The Interpi'eter of the Divan has under his orders a staff of 
Linguists {Terdjuman-odaci), a very neces.sary accompaniment to 
Government in Turkey. This work used to he performed hy the 
Plianariots pi'ior to the Greek Avar of iudependeuee, in 1821, AA'hen 
it AA'as replaced hy the Terdjuman-odaci, and Avith it tlie Greeks 
lost much of the influence they formerly possessed in tlie government 
of the country. 

It is absolutely necessary for good government in Turicey that 
the leading men should be Linguists, otherwise they cannot fathom 
the intricacies of their complicated administration ; Ave consequently 
find that some of the most distmguished men in Turkish history 
for the last forty years have emanated from tlie Terdjuman-odaci. 
Aali Pacha, Fuad Pacha, Ahmed-Yefik Effendi, Emin-Muklis Pacha, 
Noureddin Bey, ISTamik Pacha, Savfet Pacha, etc. 

This concludes the plan of gOA’-ernment and administration in 
Turkey, and if it is studied closely it Avill be seen that it lias been 
framed with the intentio-n of checking corruption, e,specially in tlie 
Yilaiets; but the Aveak point in the edifice is the poAver of the 
Sultan. If he is dishonest he can, by a Avave of his hand, sweep 
off the Grand Yizier and the Sheik-ul-Islam, and replace them Avitli 
dishonest men, and after that the organisation is complete for 
ramifying venality tlmough the State. 


* TJbicini. 
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EDUCATION. 

The education in tlie public schools is divided into three stages — 

1. The Primary — given by the Sihidn or elementary schools, 
and the Muchdii/eh or primary schools. 

2. The Secondary — which also pursue two courses through the 
IdMiyeli or preparatory schools, and the Sultaniyeh or Lyceums. 

3. The Superior Institutions — ^I’epresenting the University and 
special superior schools or AUyek. 

We will now examine these lay schools in detail. 

The Sihidn, or Primary Schools. 

Tliese are the Elementary schools which have taken the place of 
the old Alelduhs. Education is gratuitous, and for the Musulman 
population compulso7'y for all children of both sexes — for boys, 
from the age of six to eleven years ; and for girls, from six to 
ten years of age. Each quarter, or each village, must possess at 
least one of these schools. 

At the end of 1864 there existed in Turkey 15,071 Primary 
schools (289 in Constantinople, the remainder in the Provinces), 
which gave instruction to 660,000 children of both sexes ; of this 
number 12,509 with 524,771 students were Musulman, and 2,562 
with 135,229 students were non-Musulman schools. 

In 1876 the Salndni^h had at Constantinople alone 470 schools, 
of which 280 were Musulman, and 190 non-Musulman; the latter 
wei'e divided as follows — Greek 77, Armenian 48, Armenian 
Catholics 8, Bulgarian 4, Jews 47, Protestants 5, Servian 1. 

The Euchdiyeh is also gratuitous, but not comjtulsory. Accord- 
ing to Law, each group of 500 houses must have a Euchdiyeh 
school — Musulman, if the population is of that faith; Christian, 
if it is Christian. In mixed populations there are to be two schools, 
one Musulman, and one Christian. The teachmg, which extends 
over four years, comprises, for the boys — ^Turkish grammar, Arabic 
and Persian, arithmetic, elementary geometry, history, geography, 
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drawing, and the language of one of the non-Musulmaii communitj 
of the locality ; for the ghds — ^religious instruction, Turkish grammar, 
the elements of Arabic and Persian grammar, literature, historj, 
geography, arithmetic, domestic economy, needlewmdc, drawing, and 
the rudiments of music. This is excellent in theory, hut as yet the 
practice has been imperfect ; there has, however, of late years been 
a marked improvement both in the teaching and in the number of 
the Ruchdiyehs, as may he seen from the following list — 



Schools. 

Scholars. 

1857 

39 

3,371 

1860 

52 

3,920 

1868 ... 

87 

... 11,894 

1874 

386 

... 19,356 


Secondary Schools. 

1st. The IdMiyeh, These contain both Musulman and non- 
Musulman scholars, and receive students who have attended all the 
classes of the Ruchdiy^h, and have passed a qualified examination, 
which takes place during the month of J une. The course of instruction 
extends over three years, and comprises Ottoman literature and com- 
position, the French language (compulsory), rhetoric, the elements of 
political economy, geography, universal history, arithmetic and 
algebra, geometiy, physics, natural history, and drawing. By law 
an Idddiyeh has to be established for eveiy one thousand houses. 

The Lyceums, or Sultaniy^h, ai^e established at the head-quarters 
of the Yilaiets, and comi>rise two divisions — one a three years’ course 
in grammar, &c., and the other a similar period in sciences, &c. j but 
both these and the IdMiyeh are at present in mtbibiis and only 
exist on paper. 

The only secondaiy schools which I'eally exist are the 
Bureaucratic School, established in 1869 for scholars who are to 
be employed as copyists in the public offices. This is an important 
branch of education in conseqxxence of the complicated character of 
Turkish writmg, of which there ax’e several kinds — the Neshi, used 
for religious or scientific works; the Suhis, for inscriptions; tlie 
Divdoii, for official acts ; the RiM,' discursive ; the Siahah, for office- 
woi-k connected with finance, and the TaliJc, or Persian, writing. 
This school had fifty-nine scholars at the end of 1875. 

School of Administration, or MelcUh-i-Milhiylh, instituted in 
1862 ; entrance after qualified exammation from the Ruchdiyeh. 
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Tiie mstriiction comprises sacred law, civil law, general history, 
political economy, book-keeping, geography, the French language, 
natural history, and chemistry. The .course lasts for two years. 
The scholars, if they pass an examination on leaving, receive a 
diploma, and are ai^pointed to vacant Mudirliks — Governors of 
Nakiehs in the Vilaiets, The number of scholars in 1875 was 113. 

This is an important school, as we here find a lay educational 
institution educating Musulmans for appointments of Governors, or 
magistrates, of small districts. 

There is another school, or college, which occupies an important 
position in the educational institutions of the country, and that is the 
MeMab-i-Sultani, or Imperial Lyceum. It was established in 1868 
under a French staff of teachers, and upon a French model. The 
course of study is eight yeai's, three years preparatory and five 
actually in the college course. At the end of 1875 there were 428 
scholars of all religions and nationalities in the Empire. The studies 
include all branches of education given in the French language. The 
government of the Lyceum is directed by a high Ottoman functionary, 
assisted by a council of inspection. 

The superior branches of education ai*e comprised in the Imperial 
University, and other schools of a special description. 

Tlie Imperial University is a new institution, and is at present 
only in embryo, It is to have three schools — of letters, of civil 
engineering, and of political economy. 

The special schools are numerous, and include military and naval 
(to be afterwards mentioned). Medieiiie, founded in 1826 by Sultan 
Mahmoud. This college has j)roduced better results than any other 
in Turkey. It consists of two sections, the pi-eparatory and the 
medical. In 1874 there were 887 students in the first, and 302 in 
the second. I have met several of the doctors who have been 
educated in this college, and those who have taken their degree of 
late years are well instructed in their profession, as far as it is 
possible for a non-medical man to judge. 
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FINANCE, 

The Treaties of the 29tli April, 1861, with Great ririfaia and 
hh-auee mark a new stage in the commercial legislation, and form the 
basis of the present duties. It was therein sti[)nlat(.‘d that a single 
export duty of 8 per cent, should be payable on tlie ('.xport of Turkisli 
produce, not to be enhanced by any internal duties on sale or removal, 
and to be annually reduced by 1 per cent, till it sliouhl have reached 
the minimum of 1 per cent., at which it was to remain statif.mary. 
This minimum rate came into opei-ation on the 13th of Maivh, 1869. 
The new Treatio.s raised the impart duties on foreign produce from 
5 per cent, to 8 per cent., which charge was to cover all internal 
charges or tolls, and I’educed the transit duty from 3 to 1 per cent. 
Similar Treaties 'were subsecpiently coircluded with Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Prussia, Ilussia, Sweden, Spain, 
and the United States, Separate tariffs were also framed by special 
Commissions for the pui’pose of assessing specific rates of duty on the 
imports from and exports to the above states, which rates were to be 
equivalent to the 8 per cent, ad valorem duty. 

Thus, the Turkish tariff, though one of the most moderate, has 
become one of the most complicated. Still more objectionable is its 
inequality. Under colour of an 8 per cent, duty for all, the specific 
rates have been so manipulated as to favour some countrie.s at the 
expense of others and at the expen.se of the Turlcish Treasury. 
Thus cloth pays duty by value wdien coming from Austiia., and by 
weight coming from the Zollverein. As a natural consequence, 
coarse Pnissian cloths ai’e sent through Austria and fine Austrian 
cloths through Prussia, to be shipped at Hamburg, bofli thus 
choosing the tariff which is most advantageous to tliem and least 
advantageous to the Treasury. This can only be remedied by the 
adoption of a uniform tariff applicable to all countries. 

Considering the geogi'aphical position of Turkey and the quantity 
of merchandise which passes through her ports, the Customs duties 
should yield a much larger revenue than at pi'esent. The ruinous 
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system of farming the reyenue, accompanied with loss to the 
Treasury and demoralisation of the mercantile community, has now, 
thanks to the vigour and integrity of the present Director-General, 
ICiani Pacha, been abolished. But frauds and corruptions are still 
undoubtedly rife in the lower branches of the Department. This is 
the principal dilficulty with which the Government has to contend. 
It tend.s also to throw the trade into the hands of unscrupulous 
merchants, and fosters a .spirit of ho.stility between the Cu.stom-house 
and the merchants, by which both suffer. A .simple and uniform 
tarilf would promote the interests of both, and would discourage 
fraud. 

Anufclior great desideratum is a good system of warehousing in 
bond. Of this Turkey is at piresent destitute, so that merchants are 
obliged to import from hand to mouth. A good bonding .system 
would encourage importation, and would materially aid in the just 
collection of the duty. The erection of docks and bonded ware- 
houses would he readily aecomjilished hy pudvate enterprise, and 
would supply a keenly-felt want. 

Statistics of trade for the whole Emphre are absolutely deficient, 
and those for the principal sea-ports are very imperfect. I am, how- 
ever, enaliled to subjoin an original tabular statement, showing the 
import trade of G'on.stantinop>le, derived from an official source. 


State.ment of the Imports of Constantinople from Europe in 1864, 
reduced to tlieir values in English money at 111 piastres, per 
£ sterling : — 


Articles. 

£ Sterling. 

Amber 

26,685 

Silver palate 

16,587 

Arms 

16,083 

Butter and tallow 

176,625 

Cattle from Russia 

16,164 

Jewelleiy and watches 

75,807 

Sp)irituous beverages 

109,134 

Gandies 

70,740 

Coffee 

178,623 

Cinnamon and cloves 

6,876 

Caviare 

19,296 

Carried forward ... 

712,620 
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Statement op Imports — conthmed. 


Articles. 

£ Sterling. 

Brought forward 

712,620 

Cereals and flour from Russia 

307,026 

Cocliineal ... 

1!),350 

Ropes and tar 

15,759 

Cottons and linens 

2,67:M'02 

Colours 

5t,900 

Table glass and china 

91,131 

Leather 

132,612 

Drugs 

73,629 

■Wool, Manufactures of 

762,921 

Silh,, ditto ... 

353,475 

Pig iron 

47,664 

■Wrought iron, nails, machinery 

105,223 

Thread of gold and silver, ornaments ... 

41,634 

Purs 

17,334 

Coal 

200,025 

Oil seeds 

3,699 

Cheese 

10,944 

Olive oil ... 

33,570 

Printed hooks ... ... 

7,614 

Indigo 

26,460 

Musical instruments 

5,823 

Wool from Russia 

11,565 

Furniture, mirrors, &c 

58,185 

Stationery 

62,676 

Skins, not varnished 

3,699 

Stones, bricks and .slabs 

10,935 

Boards and cabinetmaker’s wood 

17,424 

Pcpj)er and sj)ices 

10,143 

Rice .. ... ... 

102,843 

Sulphur ... ... 

19,593 

Sugar 

331,587 

Articles of food, .sundry 

111,843 

Cigars and tobacco ... 

7,029 

Tea 

55,125 

Oilcloth 

19,800 

Window-glass and bottles ... 

20,664 

Zinc, copper, tinned plates, and lead 

158,634 

Miscellaneous 

621,126 

Total ... 

7,325,883 
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In the above table are not included : 1. Merchandise passing to 
Trebizonde and Persia in transit ; 2. Merchandise in transit to 
Russia or Rotimania, which in winter is often delayed for two 
or three months in Constantinojtle ; 3. Goods supplied to the 
Imperial palaces, to the army, the navy, foreign Legations, churches, 
convents, and other benevolent establishments, a liberality of the 
Government which is, no doubt, often abused; and 4. All the 
smuggling trade which is known to exist, including most of the 
precious stones, and much of the jewellery, gold thread, silk, and 
other fabrics which are imported. It is also to be observed that the 
above values, being based on the tariffs of 1861, are certainly in- 
adequate as regards woven fabxics for the values of 1864, Allowing 
for the above circumstances, and for the known fact of a greatly 
increased trade since 1864, the value of the European imports may 
be set down at £10,000,000 per aimum at least. 


TURKISH LOANS, 


Year of Issue. 

1854 


Nominal Capital. 

£ 

3,000,000 

Interest. 

6 

Issue Price. 

80 

1855 


5,000,000 

4 

102i 

1858 


5,000,000 

6 

85 

1860 


2,070,000 

6 

62J 

1862 


8,000,000 

6 

68 

1863-4 


8,000,000 

6 

66 

1866 


36,363,363 

6 

47^ 

1865 


6,000,000 

6 

651 

1867 


2,500,000 

6 

63 

1869 


22,222,220 

6 

60J 

1871 


5,700,000 

6 

73 

1872 


11,126,200 

9 

98J 

1873 


28,000,000 

6 

68J 

1874 


40,000,000 

5 


£184,981,783 

The first foreign loan of Turkey, of 1854, issued 

to meet the ex- 


penses of the Crimean War, was contracted with Messrs. Pent, 
Palmer, and Co,, London, on the security of the Egyptian Tribute, 
with stipulation to be repaid by annual drawings in or before the 
year 1889. 

The second loan, of 1855, was brought out under the guarantee 
of England and Prance. It is to be paid off at par by annual drawings, 
1 I 
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tlie last of wMch will be in August, 1900, and it is cliarged on 
tbe balance of tbe Egyptian Tribute and on tbe Customs duties of 
Syria. 

The third loan, of 1858, was contracted with Messrs, Dent, Palmer, 
and Co. and the Ottoman Bank on the securities of the Customs 
duties and octrois of Constantinople, and of the general revenues of 
the Empire. It was issued in two portions, £3,000,000 in 1858, and 
£2,000,000 in 1859, and it is to be repaid at par by annual drawings 
before the year 1893. 

The fourth loan, of 1860, contracted with M. MirSs, Paris, on the 
securities of the Customs and other reventies of the Empire, wa.s 
intended to be for £16,000,000, but only £2,070,000 could be issued 
at the price of 62|-. 

The fifth loan, of 1862, contracted with the Ottoman Bank and 
Messi's. Deveaux, Paris, was secured on the tobacco, salt, stamp, and 
license duties, and the general revenues of the Empire. 

The sixth loan, of 1863, contracted with the Ottoman Bank, was 
issued on the security of the Imperial customs and tithes. 

The seventh loan, of 1864, was raised with the professed object of 
attaining at a conversion and unification of the internal debts of tlie 
Ottoman Empme. The contract for issuing this loan was made by 
Mr. Laing representing a financial combination of the General Credit 
Company of London, the Socirte Gen6ral6 of Paris, and a number of 
other banks. 

The eighth loan, of 1865, contracted through the Ottoman Bank, 
was chai'ged on the security of the sheep tax of Eoumelia and the 
Archipelagoes and the produce of the mines of Tokat. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh loans, contracted through the 
Society Gen5ral5, Paris, Messrs. Louis Cohen and Sons, Paris, 
Messrs. Dent, Palmer, and Co., London, were placed on the security 
of a variety of special taxes, imports, and tithes, as well as on the 
general revenues, present and future, of Tui'key. 

The twelfth loan, issued in August, 1872, through Me.ssrs. R. 
Raphael and Sons, London, was secured on taxes already hypothecated 
with the special privilege for the bondholders to exchange their 
securities at the rate of £550 payment for £1,000 for the 5 per cent. 
Bonds of the General Debt of the Ottoman Empire. 

The thirteenth loan, issued in Septembei*, 1873, for the nominal 
amount of £28,000,000, proved a failure for the time, the subscrip- 
tion not reaching one-sixth of the reqnii-ed amount. 

But the fourteenth and last loan, the first instalment of which, 
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to tlie amount of <£15,900,000, was issued in September, 1874, found 
numerous subscribers. 

Tlie amount of the internal or floating debt of Turkey is stated 
variously. 

In tlie report of tbe Special Budget Commission, certifying the 
estimates 1874—75, it was announced on authox'ity that the total 
amount of the debt did not exceed £13,000,000, while the commis- 
sion of 1875-76 gave £8,935,000. Other reports estimated it at 
£30,000,000. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 

Accoi’ding to the “Statesman’s Year Book” for 1877 the average 
value of the imports of Turkey in Europe is estimated at £18,500,000, 
and the exports £10,000,000, repi'esenting a total trade of £38,500,000, 
but for this, like all other statistics in Turkey, there are no reliable 
data. 

On an avei’age of three years from 1871 to 1874 the shipping of 
Constantinople was made up to the extent of 20 per cent. ; British, 
19 per cent. ; Italian, 18 per cent . ; Austrian, 16 per cexat. • .French, 
13 per cent, j Greek and the remainder was made up of vessels 
sailing under the flags of Turkey, Bussia, and a number of other 
countries. 

The value of commercial intercourse between the Tuikish Empire 
(exclusive of the tributary .states of Egypt and Boumania) and the 
'United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, was : — 


Years. 

Exports from 
Turkey to Great Britain. 

Imports from 

Great Britain to Turkey. 

1870 

£ 

6,636,909 

£ 

7,088,369 

1871 

7,038,510 

5,996,634 

1 1872 

5,540,529 

7,639,143 

1873 

6,068,925 

7,733,487 

1874 

5,842,864 

7,037,707 


The staple article of exports to the 'United Kingdom has been 
corn. The corn exports in 1874 were of the total revenue 
of £2,305,375, divided as follows : — ^Wheat, £318,460 ; barley, 
£1,451,330 ; maize, £517,362 ; mixed kinds, £18,223. 

Next in value to coim stands goat’s hair, valonia, and opium, 
which in 1874, to the United Kingdom, were respectively ; — 
£1,020,106, £498,665, £407,105. 

I I 2 
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In 1864 the expoil; of raw cotton to this country was ^1,560,968, 
hut in 1874 only ^38,929. 

The British imports to Turkey are principally manufactured 
cottons. In 1874, 229, 038; and of woollens, £234,953; iron, 
wrought and un wrought, £490,772.* 

Turkey has so much available water power and such excellent 
soil for the growth of cotton, and such vast grazings and innumerable 
flocks of sheep, that she should be able to grow and manufacture all 
her cotton and woollen stuffs. 

The follow^ing is the Expenditure and Eevenue of Turkey for the 
years 1874-75 and 1876-76 


Branches of Eevenue. 

Property Tax 

Patent Taxes 

Exemptions from Military Service 

Tithes 

Sheep Tax 

Customs 

Tobacco 

SOk 

Spirits 

Tapon (Title Deeds’ Duty)... 

Stamps 

Contracts 

Judicial Taxes 

Miscellaneous Taxes 

Divers Receipts 

Tributes — Egypt 

„ Wallacbia 

„ Moldavia 

„ Servia 

„ Samos 

„ Mount Atbos ... 

Total Revenue 


Years 

Years 

1874-5, 

1875-6. 

£ 

£ 

2,963,370 

... 2,540,000 

681,820 

128,800 

767,170 

640,000 

7,954,545 

... 6,960,000 

1,977,270 

... 1,615,840 

1,886,365 

... 1,660,000 

1,363.635 

... 1,320,000 

49,180 

44,000 

227,270 

320,000 

681,820 

772,000 

454,545 

240,000 

90,910 

40,000 

113,635 

116,552 

413,635 

381,200 

2,164,205 

... 1,654,064 

681,820 

681,820 

22,730 

22,730 

13,635 

13,636 

20,910 

20,910 

3,635 

3,635 

665 

655 

£22,552,200 

£19,106,352 


Statesman’s Year Book,” 1877, 
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Years 

Years 

Expenditure. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Foreign Debt Interest and Sinking Fund 

5,738,496 

... 6,762,560 

Charges on General Debt ... 

1,781,820 

... 3,065,580 

Local Anmiities 

610,655 

916,716 

Interest on Floating Debt 

448,660 

... 1,108,340 

Interest on Tarious Advances 

— 

989,272 

Civil List and Dotations 

1,809,090 

... 1,594,736 

Restitutions,.. 

4,850 

6,600 

Deficiency in Receipts 

113,635 

— 

Ministry of Finance 

885,740 

738,584 

Administration of Customs 

490,090 

664,936 

Administration of Forests 

159,090 

161,564 

Ministry of the Interior 

2,449,635 

... 2,206,196 

Prefecture of Police 

135,495 

140,824 

Judicial Salaries 

420,465 

383,176 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

159,090 

140,000 

War Department 

3,775,370 

... 3,122,328 

Ordnance 

818,180 

640,000 

Ministry of Marine ... 

909,090 

640,000 

Ministry of Commerce 

80,630 

21,392 

Ministry of Public Instruction 

113,635 

101,644 

Sanitary Administration 

— 

68,812 

Ministry of Public Works 

103,620 

89,480 

Telegraphs and Post 

590,365 

341,920 

Guarantee of Interest to Railways 

1,332,910 

197,188 

Total Expenditure 

£22,849,610 

£23,143,276 

Deficit 

£297,410 

£4,036,924 


According to tlie most reliable estimates, tbe actual expenditure 
exceeded the actual revenue in recent yeai’s by seven or eight millions 
sterling ; but as this is supposition, it must not be taken for granted. 
It is calculated that the actual revenue of 1875-76 will not be 
more than 5, 300,000, while the expenditure, in consequence of the 
war, will be £32,400,000, leaving a deficit of £17,000,000. 

But such exaggerated reports are spread in connection with 
Turkey that these statements must be receired with caution. 

It must be remembered that in Turkey there are a number of 
people whose business consists in spi’eading false reports to the detri- 
ment of the country. The shoi'tcomings of Turkey are bad enough, 
without being exaggerated. 

* The number of Telegraph Offices in Turkey in 1875 was 401, and the 
length of the telegraph lines 28,155 MlomHres. 



Tht Terghi Tax. 

Statement of the Estimated Produce of the Verghi for the Mowing Years in the whole Empire, and in some of the Provinces. 
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■Whole Empire Budget 

Yilayet of Adrianople 

„ Danube 

„ Bosnia 

,, Salonica 

Sandjak of Adrianople 

„ Drama 

„ Salonica 

„ Toultcba 

„ Scutari 

„ Monastir 

Province of Epirus 

„ Thessaly 

Vilayet of Aidin 

„ Aleppo 

„ Adana 

„ Archipelago 

„ Erzeroum 

„ Kourdistan 

„ Syria 

„ extra tax ... 
j, Trebizonde 

„ Tripoli 

Sandjak of Cyprus 

„ Smyrna 

„ Ehodes 

„ Bigh& 

„ Trebizonde 

„ Cos... 

Tribute. 

„ 12 small Sporades 

,, Ohio 



?c| j.O IIOIIR 






Yilayet of Adrianople ... ... ... ... ... 77,886 165,535 
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APPEOT)IX a. 


RIGHTS OF FOREIGNERS TO HOLD REAL PROPERTY. 

Protocol. 

The law whicii grants to foreignei's tlie right to hold real property- 
does not in any way affect the immunities sanctioned by Treaties, 
which will continue to cover the person and the personal property 
of foreigners who may have become proprietors of real estate. 

The exercise of such right of property being likely to induce 
foreigners to establish themselves in greater numbers in Ottoman 
territory, the Imperial Grovernment deems itself bound to anticipate 
and prevent the difficulties to which the application of that law may 
give rise in certain localities. This is the object of the following 
arrangements. 

The dwelling of every person inhabiting the Ottoman territory 
being inviolable, and no one being entitled to enter it without the 
consent of its master, unless in -vii'tue of orders issued by the com- 
petent authority, and with the assistance of the magistrate or 
functionary invested with the necessary powers, the dwelling of a 
foreign subject is inviolable by the same right, in conformity with 
Treaties ; and the offiicers of police cannot enter therein without the 
assistance of the Consul of the country to which the foreigner 
belongs, or of his delegate. 

By the term dwelling is understood the house of residence and 
its appurtenances, that is to say, the out-houses, courts, gardens, and 
contiguous inclosures, to the exclusion of all other parts of the 
f property. 

In localities distant less than nine hours from the Consular resi- 
dence, the officers of police cannot enter the dwelling of a foreigner 
without the assistance of the Consul, as above stated. On his part 
the Consul is bound to afford his aid immediately to the local 
aiithoi'ity, so that not more than six hours shall elapse between the 
moment when he shall have been apprized, and the moment of the 
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departure of himself or of Ms delegate, in order that the action of 
the authorities may never be suspended for more than twenty-four 
hours. 

In localities distant nine hours’, or more than nine hours’ journey 
from the residence of the Consular Agent, the officers of police may, 
on the requisition of the local authority, and with the assistance of 
three members of the Council of Ancients of the Commmae, enter 
the dwelling of a foreign subject, without the pi-esence of the Con- 
sular Agent, but only in case of urgency, and for the investigation 
or the proof of the crime of miu’der, of attempt to murder, of 
arson, of robbeiy with violence, or with housebi'eaking, or at night 
in an inhabited dwelling, of armed rebellion, and of the fabrication 
of false money ; and whether the crime shall have been committed 
by a foreign subject, or by an Ottoman subject, and whether it shall 
have taken place within the habitation of the foreigner, or outside of 
such habitation, and in any other place whatever. 

These arrangements are applicable only to those parts of the pro- 
perty which constitute the dwelling, as defined above. Beyond the 
dwelling, the action of the police shall be free and without reserve ; 
but in case an individual accused of a crime or offence should be 
arrested, and the accused be a foreign subject, the immunities attaching 
to his person shall be observed with regard to Mm. 

The functionary or officer charged with the iierformance of the 
domiciliary visit, under the exceptional circumstances above desciibed, 
and the members of the Council of Ancients who shall assist him, 
shall be bound to draw up a Minute of the domiciliary visit, and 
to communicate it immediately to their superior authority, who 
shall himself ti’ansmit it without delay to the nearest Consular 
authority. 

A special regulation shall be promulgated by the Sublime Poite, 
in order to determine the mode of action of the local police in the 
different cases above contemplated. 

In localities distant more than nine hours from the residence of 
the Consular Agent, and in which the law relative to the judicial 
organisation of the vilwjet shall be in force, the cases of foreign sub- 
jects shall be tried, without the assistance of the Consular delegate, 
by the Council of Ancients fulfilling the functions of Judge of the 
Peace, and by the Court of the Caza, as well in actions the subject- 
matter of which shall not exceed 1,000 piastres, as in offences 
punishable by a fine not exceeding 500 piastres. 

Foreign subjects shall, in all cases, have the right to appeal to 
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the Ootirfc of the Sandjak against decisions given as above described ; 
and the appeal shall be heard and decided with the assistance of the 
Consul, in. conformity with Treaties. 

All appeal shall always suspend execution. 

In no case can the forcible execution of decisions given under the 
circumstances above described take place ndthout the concurrence of 
the Consul or his deputy. 

The Imperial Grovernment shall issue a Law which shall determine 
the rules of procedure to be observed by the parties in the application 
of the foregoing arrangements. 

Foreign subjects, in whatever place, are authorised to make them- 
selves voluntarily amenable to the Council of Ancients, or to the 
Courts of the Oazas, without the assistance of the Consul, in actions 
the subject-matter of which does not exceed the competence of those 
Councils or Courts, saving, however, the right of appeal to the Court 
of the Sandjalc, where the cause shall be heard and decided with the 
assistance of the Consul or his delegate. 

The consent, howevei', of the foreign subject to submit to the 
jurisdiction above described, without the assistance of the Consul, 
must be given in writing, and previously to any proceeding. 

It is well understood that all these I’estrictions do not concern 
suits involving a question of real property, wliich shall be carried on 
and decided under the conditions established by the Law, 

The right of defence and of publicity of hearing are secured in all 
matters to foreigners who shall appear before the Ottoman Courts, as 
well as to Ottoman subjects. 

The preceding aiTangements shall remain in force nntil the re- 
vision of the ancient Treaties, a revision with regard to which the 
Sublime Porte reserves to itself to come hereafter to an agreement 
with friendly Powers. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
the present Protocol, and have aihxed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at Constantinople, the twenty-eighth day of July, in the 
year eighteen hundred and sixty-eight. 


(L.S,) Henry Elliot. 


(L.S.; 


Euad, 
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Law granting to Foreigners the right to hold Real Property in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Imperial Hesceipt. 

“ Let it be done in conformity with wbat is herein contained.'* 

jSepher 7, 1284. 

With the view to develop the prosperity of the country, to put 
an end to the difficulties, abuses, and uncertainties which arise relative 
to the exercise of the right of property by foreigners in the Otto- 
man Empire, and to complete, by means of precise regulations, the 
guarantees due to financial interests and to administrative action, the 
following legislative arrangements have been deteimined by order of 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan : — 

Article I. 

Foreigners are admitted, on the same footing as Ottoman subjects, 
and without other conditions, to the enjoyment of the right of holding 
urban or rural real property throughout the whole extent of the 
Empire, with the exception of the province of the Hedjaz, submitting 
to the laws and regulations which govern Ottoman subjects them- 
selves, as hereinafter stated. 

Tliis arrangement does not concern Ottoman subjects by birth 
who have changed their nationality, and who shall be governed in 
regal’d to this matter by a special law. 

Article II. 

Foreigners who are proprietors of real property, urban or rural, 
are in consequence assimilated to Ottoman subjects in all that concerns 
their real property. 

Such assimilation has for its legal effect : — 

1. To oblige them to conform to all the laws and all the police or 
municipal regulations which at present govern, or may hereafter 
goveiTi, the enjoyment, transmission, alienation, and hypothecation of 
landed property. 

2. To pay all the charges and contributions, under whatever form 
or denomination, which are now or may hereafter be imposed on 
urban or rural real property. 

3. To render them directly amenable to the Ottoman Civil Courts 
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in regard to all questions relative to landed property, and to all real 
actions, both as plaintiffs and as defendants, even when both parties 
ai’e foreign subjects, the whole on the same footing, under the same 
conditions, and in the same forms as Ottoman pi'oprietoi’s, and with- 
out the power of availing themselves in such matters of their 
personal nationality ; but under the reservation of the immunities 
attaching to their persons and their personal property, according to 
the terms of Treaties. 

Aeticle hi. 

In case of the bankruptcy of a foreign owner of real property, the 
syndics of his bankruptcy shall take the necessary steps before the 
Ottoman authorities and Civil Courts, in order to demand the sale of 
the real property possessed by the bankrupt, which, from its nakure 
and in accordance with the law, is liable for the debts of the owner. 

The same course shall be observed when a foreigner shall have 
obtained against another foreign proprietor of real property an adverse 
judgment before foreign Coui'ts. 

Tor the execution of such judgment on the real property of his 
debtor, he shall apply to the competent Ottoman authority in order 
to obtain the sale of such part of that real property as is liable for the 
debts of the owner ; and such judgment shall not be carried into 
execution by the Ottoman axithoi'ities and Courts until after they 
shall have ascertained that the real property which is required to be 
sold really belongs to the class which may be sold in order to pay the 
debt. 

Article IV. 

The foreign subject has the right to dispose by gifts or by will of 
such part of his real property as the law permits to be disposed of in 
that manner, 

"With regard to the real property which he may not have disposed 
of, or which the law does not allow to be disposed of by gift or by 
will, the succession thereto shall be governed by the Ottoman law. 

Article V. 

Every foreign subject shall enjoy the benefit of the present Law, 
so soon as the Tower to which he belongs shall have acceded to the 
arrangements proposed by the Sublime Porte for the exercise of the 
right of property. 

ConstmtvnopU, June 18, 1867. 
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SHEEP-FAEMING. 

The follomng is a debtor and creditor account of tbe sheep-farming, 
on the native system, of 1,000 ewes, in Macedonia, as given to me by a 
flockmaster, who said that the balance to credit would be considered 
a bad yeai*. Finni other inquiries which I have made, I think it 
may fairly be taken as an average profit over a number of years, 
allowing for loss by severe epidemics (which in that country are not 
frequent) and bad winters : — 


1,000 ewes with lambs by their side, bought in March @ 100 p. 

50 rams 

Reeds, &c., &c 


1,000 lambs ® 40 p. ... 
1,050 Okes wool @ 10 p. 
Cheese and butter 



65,500 1 


2 shepherds ® 2500 p. 
4 „ @ 1200 p. 

Sheep tax @ 4| p. 
Grazing @ 12p, ... 
Barley® 4 p. 

15 °]o loss 


100,000 

5,000 

5,000 

110,000 


47,825 

Balance ... 17,676 
65,500 


The loss is put down at the very high rate of 15 per cent., because 
although the climate and gx-ass of Macedonia is almost a paradise for 
sheep, and epidemics are veiy rare, yet from the careless native 
system of makmg no provision for winter feed, with hay, &c., when a 
drought or severe winter occurs the loss is very heavy, and would 
amount to as much as 40 or 50 per cent, amongst the starving 
animals. Oix the other hand, in ordinary years the loss is very 
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small. The flockmaster told me that in the last two years, out of 
500 sheep, he had only lost six j but of course that is exceptional. 

The number of shepherds is necessai'ily large for the number of 
sheep, because the flocks have to be divided, and when on the plains 
require careful watching to keep them off the ci’ops, as there are no 
fences. 

By the foregoing account grazing for summer would be rented on 
the neighbouring mountains, and for winter .on the plains below. 
The lambs would be sold as soon as weaned. 

ARABLE FARMING, 

The following is a rough estimate of the capital which would be 
required to set up an estate of about 1,500 acres, of which 1,000 
acres would be cultivated on a pi'oper system. 

It is assumed that there would be the usual native farm-buildings 
on the estate, and that the emigrant would gradually get the whole 
cultivation under his own hands. 


CAPITAL. 


Purchase-money of the estate, with expenses 

4., 800 

ITew buildings and repairs 

1,800 

English ploughs, &c 

200 

„ harrows, &G 

100 

Drilling and reaping machines, &c. ... 

200 

Steam threshing machine 

650 

Carts and harness 

200 

Miscellaneous articles 

100 

80 native horses @ £8 

640 

20 native mares @ £10 

200 

1 English stallion 

150 

20 native cows @ £6 ... 

120 

1 English bull 

70 

Seed 

500 

Miscellaneous expenses 

270 

Total Capital 

£10,000 


I have assumed that the plougliing would be done with native 
horses, instead of bullocks or buffaloes, although such is not the 
custom of the country ; but horses can do all draught work so much 
better than oxen that the change would be advisable, but it would 
have to be made gradually, as the horses would have to be trained to 
the plough. 
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The following is a rough estimate of the animal receipts and 
expenditure upon such a farm, taking the expenditure at full rates, 
and the receipts at moderate prices : — 

Expenditure. £ 

Soubassi or Native Bailiff ... 35 

2 gardes-champetre 50 

Cattle-herds and horse-keepers 80 

Carpenter 35 

.Blacksmith 20 

20 ploughmen @ £18 360 

20 lads @ £10 200 

Harvesting and extra labour 208 

Keep of 90 woi*king horses 

@ £5 450 

„ 50 Mares and foals @ £2 100 

„ 50 cows and calves @ £2 100 

10 7o loss on stock of value 

£1,200 120 

10 7o wear and tear of plant 

value £1,400 140 

Taxes 50 

Miscellaneous 100 

Interest of 57o on capital of 

£10,000 500 

2,558 
Balance 1,945 

£4,503 

Tliere would, of course, he had years, when the crops would be 
less than I have stated ; but, on the other hand, the land is so rich 
tlmt there \vould be years when the croiis would be much heavier. 

I have not credited any sale of young stock ; but, on the other hand, 
there are always contingencies on every farm which would counter- 
balance that profit. On the whole, I think it may be taken as a fair 
statement of profit on an average of years, but it must be I'emembered 
that .such a result could only be anived at after two or three yeans 
of careful labour and attention. Tbe case under the native system 
i-s very different, and sometimes shows a balance on the wrong side ; 
but wbat else could be expected from all the holidays and careless 
cultivation 1 


lleieipt.H. £ 

32-5 acres of Wheat, 

0^ 28 budiels to the 
acre — 9.1(Ht bu.diels. 

910 less tithe. 

8.190 

650 le.ss seed. 

7,51.0 b. ® 4/6 = 1,696 

325 acres of Barley or 
.Rye, say Barley @ 35 
bnshels= 11,375 

1,137 less tithe. 

10,238 

975 less seed. 

9,263 b. @ 2/6 = 1,157 
350 aeres summer crops, &c. = 1,650 


£4,503 
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GLOSSARY 

OP A PEW TURKISH TERMS, ETC. 


A(jlia — An ofHeer, and applied to those about the Serai. It also is 
ecpiivalent to our term “ gentleman,” and is an ancient title. 

Almeh — Female dancers, wlio perform at private bouses for hire. 

Altulkh — A debased silver coin, equal to six piastres. 

Anadooloo — Anatolia, Asia Minor. 

Arnaout — An Albaniari, 

Arshin, or “ Ptc ” — A measure of length, varying from 25‘70 inches, or 
67’79 centimetres, for the cloth “ arshin,” to 26'34. inches, or 66'91 
centimetees, for the builder’s “ arshin.” 

Ashr, also TJslir — The tithe. 

Assur — ^Ruius. 

Bairam — A festival of three days, which succeeds the Ramazan. 

Bash — Head ; chief. 

BasM-Bazo'uJc — Literally, light-headed; a foolish fellow; but it is applied 
to irregular troops. 

Bedel — The military exemption tax ; also called “bedelie,” “ askerio,” &c. 

Beshlili — A debased silver coin, equal to five piastres. It is the ofiicial 
currency. 

Bey— A. title formerly of the holder of an Imperial fief (“ bey-lik ”). It 
ranks with a lieutenant- colonel in the army, is attached to his title, 
and is hereditary, 
j j 2 
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Beyler Bey — Bey of beys ; an ancient title given to militaiy commanders 
of provinces under tbe feudal system, and carrying tlireo liorses* 
tails as emblems of rank. 

Bin haslii—A colonel in tbe army. 

Cadi, or Cazi — A member of tbe Ulema, and a judge. 

Caimacam — A governor of a caza, or district next in rank to a sandjalv 
or liva. 

■ CapUan — ^Tbe commander of a skip. 

Capooji—A cbamberlain; oficer of tbe seraglio; literally a doorkeeper, 
Gaza — ^A district, next in importance to a sandjak or liva, 

Gharsliy — A bazaar. 

Chelili — A Obristian gentleman. 

CMjlih—A private estate or farm. 

Ghinganeh — Gipsy. 

Commune, vide Kariye — ^An administrative subdivision. 

Baniga — Government stamp affixed to certain bome-made goods, and for 
tbe purpose of levying duty. 

Befierdar — Tbe accountant-general of a viltiiet. 

Bemir Yoloo — Railway. 

Benioyeros — “ Elder ” or “ Primate.” An elective mimicipal functionaiy. 
Bervish — ^A Turkisb monk. There ai'o various fanatical orders of 
dervishes. 

Bivan — ^An Assembly in Council of State officials, 

Bragoman, or Terjuman — ^An intei’px’eter. 

Bunum — A land measure of forty “arshins,” but variable. Tbo rough 
method of measuring land is by paces ; forty-four paces was the 
old “ dunum,” and forty paces is tbe new “ dunum.” 

Effendim, or Effendi—'ErpxaS. to “ su*,” but a customary expression of address 
when speaking to any class. 

EiCilet — One of the late divisions of tbe empire, which was divided into 
sandjaks, &c. 

Emir — ^Prince, 

Eerih—A lieutenant-general or general of division in the army. 
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Feti'ah — A eonnsers decision, or a judicial decision, either of the Sheik-ul- 
Islaiu or of the Mufti for a fee, 

.Mre/z7t'~Em’opean ; Eraiih. 

Firman-- An. Imperial edict or order headed by the Sultan’s signature. 

Ghiaour (from “Gueher,” a fire worshipper)— A term of contempt; an 
infidel; also used to exi)ress Christians in general without intending 
insult. 

GunirvJi — Custom-house duties, 

Sanctuai-y ; that part of the Sei*ai approxniated for women ; th(^ 
eoui’tyard of a mosque, 

Ilati-i-Cher if— An Imperial ordinance ; the illustrious writing. 

Hatt-i-lmmayoun — An Imperial ordinance ; the august ■wilting. 

Hejira — Flight. The Moslem era dates from the year of the hejira, or 
flight of the prophet from Mecca. 

Hadya Bashi — A term applied to the Moulitars, or mayors of Christian 
commimitios; the head man of a village. Hodya — The tutor to tin? 
royal princes. 

Jhtiar — Primate, or elder ; in Greek “ Demoycros,” a lucmher of the Com- 
munal Municipal Council. By law these fimctionaries are elected 
hy the citizens, wdio pay at least filty j)iastres per annum in dmect 
taxes. 

Ihtizab — A generic name for the aggregate of certain indirect imposts. 
In some places a specific term used to designate duties on sales and 
gate dues of towns (“ octrois ”). 

Utimm — Tlio system of farming or selling the collection of taxes to pirivate 
.speculators. 

Imam — ^A Tiu-lcish pi’;e.st, next in rank to a Elhatib ; also one of the titles 
of the Sultan. The Imams read the prayers, and the Sheiks preach. 

Imaret—A hospital or soup kitchen for the relief of the poor, travellers, &c. 

Iradet — ^An Imperial ordinance. 

Jami — A mosque of the higher class. 

Ifariye— Commune ; the smallest administrative subdivision or unit. 

Kmjim — An inferior order of the priesthood, next in rank to a Mucz/.in. 
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Kliatih — A priest attacliecl to a mosque, next in raulc to a Slieik. 

Master; steward; lieutenant; axillage official apx«)i«te<I to attend 
to strangers. Kiahaya-hey — ^Formerly tlie title of tlio Minister of 
the Interior. 

Kile, or Kilo — A com measure, wMeli varies ndtli locality. That of Oon- 
stantinople is eqtial to 7*29 gallons, 33T4 litres, or about of a 
bushel; that of Salonica is equal to about four busliels. 

Konalc — A government house. Also used to designate a gcnlleniau's 
house. 

Koorhem-hairam — ^Tlie feast of sacrifices celebratod by rejoicings, &c. 

Kot — dry measm-e, about two gallons. 

Kuhleli — The point to which a Moslem turns when at x>rayer. 

MalialU—-A quarter of a to'wn, or an urban commune, 

Malmudiri — The accountant of a, caza. 

Iledjliss — Court- council. 

Iledresseh — A college attached to tin? gveat mosques. 

Meidan — An ox)en square, or x>ieec of ground. 

Mejidieh — A silver coin ; 20 x)iastres, or gold ; 100 piastres ; an order, or 
decoration. 

Meldeb — A school. 

Mesjid — An ordinary mosque, which has neither a Sheik nor Khaiih 
attached to it. 

MevUvi — S}3inuing dervishes. 

Mollcih — A superior member of the division of the Ulema ; an interpreter 
of the sacred law, 

Moiilitar—A chief municipal officer (mayor) elected by each commnuity 
possessing twenty or more houses in the commune. 

Mudir — A magistral o at the head of a nahidk, and sometimes of a caza. 

Muezzin— Inieviov officers of the mosques, who call to xrrayors from the 
minarets, next in rank to an Imam. 

Miifti — An iuteiqn’otor of the law ; a member of the Ulema ; a counsel. 

Multeyim — A tithe farmer, also termed “ Ushrdji.” 

Muskir— A title sometimes borne by Pashas; a Field Marshal in the army. 
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3rni,'!~i.‘lhii A of city. 

MnGtif^t.ir:f---An uilnii.'iistrativo functionary at tlio head of a sandjak. 
Mf'iihu.^xihrrlj!. The accountant, of a sandjak. 

Nahich — A large i-ural coiuinune, or sometimes an aggregate of several 
smaller eominu.ne.s, aflndnistered Isy a Mudir, 

Wcmiaz — The l\rosliO!i j^traycr rc-cited five times a day. 

Wmim — Tlie regular active army. 

Ohe — A weight equal to 2'S3 lbs,, 1'28 kilogrammes; it is also used for 
liquids. 

Pinstrii — The official piastre, of a Turkish lira, or 2T66 pence. 

RiiMar.an—Tlia ninth month of the Turkish year, in which falls the fast of 
twenty-eight days of that name — ^tho Mahoramedan Lent. 

BayaJi — A nou-Musulmuu subject of tlio Porte. 

Eed?/-— TIio reserve force of the regular army. 

Bosso'unidt — 2 \. name given to some miseollanoous and indirect taxes, 
varying in dilferont provinces. 

Galyane — A new tax on property. 

SandjaJ : — An administrative province of the second order; a liva, 
governed by a Mutc.ssarif. 

SpaM — Formerly the holder of a Gov'crnment military fief, now a term 
aijplied in .some places to the “Tahsildavs.” 

Talisildar — Government collector of taxes. 

Tanz'bndi — Reform ; specially applied to the measures earned out in 
I 1839. 

Tapou — A title-deed ; a x)eculiar feudal tcimre of laud. 

^ Tohieli — A Mahommedaii niouastery. 

Teshcre — A passport. 

1 Timettoo — The new income-tax. 

I TJ^kr, also Ashr — The tithe, 

IJslmrji — Tithe collector. 

Vacouf — A Idnd of copyhold tenure, hy which property is held in trust for 
certain ecclesiastical or charitable corporations, 

Vali — A Governor- General of a vilrdet. 
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Verglii — A tax or tribute raised on property and income. 

Vildiht — An administrative division of the first class, divided into sand jats. 
Wolcalut — The system of collecting taxes on Government account, as 
opposed to the Iltizam. 

Torouh — Turcoman of Asia Minor, etc. 

Zaptieh — Policeman. 
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